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The need for an adequate description of special education provision in 
• * 

Australia is priessin-g, and it is appropriate that, ;n this International Year 
of the ChiLi^the urgency of this need was recognized by the Schools 
Commission wh6 requested the present study*to be undertaken. It has not been 
an easy task. Many federal and state departments and* voluntary" organizations 
are involved in providing educational programs. Some of ^these have been 
remarkably helpful and supportive, but we have mot always been successful in 
our requests for information. Thus some aspects of *the great labyrinth of < 
special^ educational provision j.a Australia ^remain undocumented. We have,^ 
however, been able to describe most areas of present provision in considerable 
detail. . . 

In spite of the complexity of service delivery, special education in 
Australia has made notable progress in recent years. Many teachers indicate 
dedication and keeness, even though they often report inadequate training 
for their special responsibilities. The right * of the handicapped to 
appropriate education is,, being increasingly 'recognized by governments and 
parents, and a growth in advocacy can be expected for this and^ other rights of 
the handicapped in the next 'few years. More handicapped students are being 
educated in the 'mainstream 1 of the education world - the' neighbourhood school. 

^ "* , - > ' 

But further developments are needed before every handicapped person 
has high quality, free, and appropriate schooling for his/her needs. The most' 
disturbing aspect of present provisions is the many handicapped children and 
adolescents in institutions who iWve no lecess to' education. This group, 
often the most severely .handicapped have the least powerful advocacy. These 
children can be easily forgotten, /and whatever the effect of this report for 
the future of special education,- hie are concerned that it ^should have benefit 
for the education of children in/ residential £are/ We. hope, of course', that 
it will result in a bejtter education for all handicapped students. ^ We hope 
too, that those who are intimately involved with-special education, in special 
schools or integrated spefcial/ settings, « or with the learning and/behaviour 
difficulties of children in regular classroQms, will find much 6f interest in- 
. the^e p^ges. 

- \ K . - • ^ - 

• - . ! . • 

This edition is a dbnsolidateU version of the two volume report 

5ub-mitted to the Schools CoiLission, an'd does not include the questionnaires 

and other documentation; orikinally included in the appendices. 
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■ ■ Special Education in Australia has a* long history, even though 

many aspects of the present-day pattern of provisions are of fairly recent 

* ** • • 

origin. Some special school programs for children with sensory handicaps*, 

for example, have their origin in th>e 1860s, Most other special schools 

were established from the 1920s onwards, while support, services t<b teachers 

with handicapped children in ; their regular classrooms is a current trend. 

Although there is considerable variability among the states in 
special education provisioiT, a national overview of these provisions was 
given in the 1978 Report of the Schools Commission. This identified 455 
government and non- government special schools and 972 centres providing 5 
full-time or^part-time special classes for handicapped children in 
Australia,* with ovet-59,000 students benefitting from all special education 
services including those "receiving support services in regular classrooms. 

* 

The Report of the Interim Committee of the Australian Schools 
Commission, submitted in 1973', marked a new phase of conponweaith partic- 
ipation in meeting the needs .of handicapped children* * tn making its 
recommendations, the Committee recognized that there were^ difficulties to 
be overconte in .achieving, a* national perspective on special education in 
Australia^ The Committee considered it 11 ... a particularly complex area,... 
by reas&n of the range ancl degree of handicaps. . ." and, 11 ... by rt the diversity 
of organizational arrangements.* that have been development over the years in 
the- various states 11 (p. 110), w The Interim Committee also expressed its 
regret at its inability to make* a detailed investigation of the educational 
needs of mentally'and physically "handifcapped children and suggested that,* 
when established, "the Commissiop^hould give early consideration in greater 
depth tQ the educational needs of handicapped children 11 (p. 110). 

However, th6 Interim Committefe, and -the Commission^ following its 
establishment,* proceeded to. recommend allocation^ of funds to the states for 
special education, by contributing to* the* capital and recurrent funding o£_ 
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specigl schools and classes/ as -well as through the Commission 1 s other programs, \ 
including the teacher development program. In 1977 the Commission's involvement 
•A 'in 'special education funding was extended with the introduction of a joint program 
\ to provide supporting educational experiences for children living in residential 
' care . * ' 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION ADVISORY GR&«^^ ^ • • 

, ' in 1977 the Commission also expanded and reformed its Special Educa- 

tion Advisory Group, believing that it was an appropriate time to undertake a 
.detailed national study of special education provisions, and of general ^ education 
provisions; for children with special needs. * 



The general terms of reference for the Advisory Group were: 

u (i) provide the Commission wRh advice in relation to 
the special education provisions and general 
education f>rpvisions for children -with special 
. • needs existing in"scl$t>ls and centres throughout 

Australia; , ■ 

(ii) identification of the special needs at present not 

adequately met; the' priorities for, such provisions 

as may be made available to meet these needs of 

children and the relationship of such provisions £o 

/ ' 'the existing facilities and'prograras ; 

• » * * 

(iii) a broad assessment of existing provisions and proposed 
> # or identified developments, including a review of 
*• longer term implications arising from such provisions, 
for individual schQols and for the community. 11 

In addition the Commission provided the Advisory Group with fifteen 
specific statements 4s terms of reference, .as follows: 

General description [ 

* Provide information on *the special education provisions and general 

education provision for children with special needs, .existing in schools and t 

i . 8 

centres thrdtighout Australia. 



Specific information ^ m - 

The following' information need?/t° be obtained from each state and 

territory within Australia: - ' 

(a) What is the basic philosophy and perceived responsibility of 
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^ Australian Education departments towards the education of all 



children, irrespective of the nature, degree or multiplicity 
of their handicaps? 

(b) What is the nature, extent and coordination of support 
services to 'parents of handicapped children? 

(c) What is the nature, extent and coordination of ^sup^prt 
services to teachers of handicapped children? 

(d) What are the procedures and structures for the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of present teacher education programs 

* (for pre-service -and in-service) for teachers of handicapped 
children (in terms of learning outcomes to' such children)? 

(e) What are the procedures and structures for the evaluation , 
of the effectiveness" of psychological services in the 

t development of programs for children with learning diffi- 
* canities? • 

(f) To what extent are special education programs geared to 
the preparation of children for entry to the work force and 

s 

society i'n> general? To what extent can employers and society 
in general be prepared to accept the handicapped? 

(g) What is the nature and extent of research programs conducted 
by education departments into children 1 s learning difficulties 
of all kinds?/ , ' 

(h) The estimated number and nature of children of school age 
(5-15) tor whom no educational provision is made," either by 

• r 

government or voluntary organizations. 
>(i) The number of school children (5-16) who are resident in 

government and non- government institutions or in other forms 
of residential care. 

(j) 'Extent to which the philosophy expressed in the range of pro- 
vision in* functional integration has been expressed in 
* building 'projects: modification, merger of schools, and classes 
requiring changed pat terns of accommodation, new school con- 
struction (special and' ordinary) , resource or diagnostic 
centres . JT 

(k) Who ur^ertakes identification and diagnosis of the learning ' 
difficulties of handicapped children? In what way do school 
medical services assist in identifying physical handicaps 
affecting iesrning? .Age of contact, subsequent provisions, e€c, 



(10 The structure of the Education Departments in relation to pro- 
viding for handicapped children, pooperation between special 
\ education brahch^and ordinary school divisions. 
Cm) Vhe-main features of non-government special education provision 
in the. States and its relationship to the Education Departments,' 
including. any access to central services, consultants, in- 
service activities, 
(n) To what extent is national coordination and interaction being 
achieved in special education? ^ ; • 

(0) To what- extent are other Commission >and stale programs and 
community resources generally being integrated into special 
education? 1 

0 

* i * 

\ 

In their report the Group indicated jthat they were not able to 
conduct a thorough survey in the time ' available and considered that their most 

productive course was: . - ^ 

(1) to provide a general description of, the existing state of 
special education in Australia 

? 

(ii) to identify broad areas 'of need at present/not adequately met 
*and to arrange these in some priority order for the attention 
^ of the Commission 

» 

(iii) to' advise th£ Commission on the efficacy of its present 

programs in regard -to special education and its views dn the 
continuation of these programs ' V 

• (iv) to 'draw up a 'brief for a^ wide-ranging survey and review of 
special education provisions' and to provide advice to the 
Commission on-how it might be carried Qut. 

» v , * 

The particular approach taken by the Advisory Group gave a strong 
emphasis to. a review of valuies .and needs in .special education. In discussing 
.values, it emphasised a range af statements? as given below, which values the 
'group subscribed to, and identified related needs for more effective provisions 
for handicapped children. • 



1 Source: Report of the Special* Education Advisory Group to the Schools 
Commission, December, 1977 } . pages 4 - 5. ~. 
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m Values expressed: ■ k • 

1. Education for ^11 * 
. 2. Education appropriate to. children's level of development • • 
't. ' Optimal educational settings for handicapped children v 

4. Sharing the educative process with parents 

5. Sharing the educative process with other professionals 

' 6\ Education for social participation, for work and for leisure 
7 . • Accountabi lity 



Finally, the report discussed the types of information needed # 
to give a comprehensive pverview of special education, in Australia, in terms 
of the values put forward, , # 



/ 



The Advisory Group strongly recommended that the Schools 
"Commission initiate a survey" of special education provisions, needs and 
gaps in provisions, and of the attitudes of interested parties, governments, 
education- systems, teachers, parents, voluntary organizations, the helping 
'professions and the public generally. 

* 1 ■• ••••• i 

The Report of the Schocrls Commission submitted to the Common- „ 
wealth Government in Aptil, 1978 advised its acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Group and instigation of a national survey. The^ 
aspirations of the Commission for the survey were clearly expressed in- the 

*report<: * * * - 

" It will examine' the perceptions about needs and useful 
f develbpments of parents and students using special provisions, U 
and of teachers, as well as of those providing them and of 
those especially knowledgeable in the area. It could throw « 
light on degrees of association desirable and possible, * ' 
within the conditions prevailing in schools, between handi- 
capped students and students in regular elapses^ It could 
indicate the, back-up services and features 'existing in schools 
which characterise the more successful efforts to accommodate 
in regular classrooms some students previously accommodated in 
^special facilities. It *could analyst these issues in the 
"light of paramount interest of the child and provide useful 
pointers to 'future policies. It could examine feasible ways 
of obtaining consistency in all Commonwealth funding .for 
special education and provide a useful means of directing 
attention to needs ^in a more specific -way than is presently 
possible, and to 'qualitative improvements which national ^ 
policies could assist in advancing. * ft {Schools Commission, 
1978, p. 112). . 



1.3 THE SURVEY * 

The Fred and Eleanor Schonell Educational Research Centre agreed 
to a request from the Schools Commission to conduct. a survey of speci'al education 
in Australia" in May, 1978, It was planned that the survey would ,be completed 
in the shortest possible time, and the resulting report would discuss -fully special 
education provisions, needs and priorities in Australia,. ... 

1.4 AIMS . 

The broad 'aims of the survey were as follows: 

(a) To describk the numbers and types of handicapped children in 
Australia in both special and regular schools, and ascertain - 
the extent of students with learning and behavioural diffi- 
culties in regular schools. 

(b) To review the provisions made for handicapped and learning- 
disabled students'in Australia, and the" philosophical , 
legislative and administrative bases for such provisions. 

(c) To describe special education provisions in Australia, and ; 
identify gaps in services and areas of need. 

. (d) To recommend on the fixture development of educational and [ . 
related services for handicapped ajid learning disabled 
children, and suggest priorities for action., 

1.5 METHODS OF DATA COLLECTION \ 

Basing its procedures on the Report of the Advisory Group, the 
survey employed a number of techniques to compile a comprehensive description 
of special education in this country: ■ . 

1. Requests were made to education departments and other major 
, providers of special education programs to\supply details of 
• ' their facilities .and services. In a second phase of datk 

collection'with these, groups, data and cfomment on a wide range 
. of ideas were-sought to assist in the compilation of a national 
data base on special education in Australia. This information 
, gathering was complemented by visits^-tfc education, health,' and 
welfare authorities, during which visits discussions were held 
on the philosophy, style and scope of the special education programs 
" - • administered by each system and in each state. " , 
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2. Surveys were undertaken of\al! primary and secondary schools in' . ; 
* * / * * » 

Australia, and jbf government and non-government special schools 

and teachers. / * * 

* 3. Following consultation with the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, a sample of regular primary and secondary schools was 
drawn from ea^h of the states and territories. . Questionnaires 
were employed to obtain data from" the administrators of these 
schools about children with special learning needs and the services 
"provided for them. , *> 
, 4. The views of parents of, children attending regular ,and special 

schools were sought so that their perceptions and opinions could be 
considered. 

5. Specific -information on the teacher education activities of 

1 Universities and Colleges of Advanced Education, ar.eas of concern 

* • 
to professional groups and interest groups in all matters pertinent 

to Special 'education were obtained, as well as Views on 'important 

issues and information on data sources known to them. 

6. An. invitation was extended to members of the public to provide the 
survey with information and opinion. 

— * * ■ • 

1.6 ' PROCEDURES FOLLOWED ^ 

As indicated in the last section, th$ major .task of collecting data 
and information from schools was undertaken by employing a series of quest ion- 
naires. These were as follows: , ' m 

(a) A questionnaire forwarded to, all primary and secondary 
schools in each state and territory to provide a total * 
census of identified handicaps among students, in regular ' / 

'schools, and the resources schools have to meet their needs.. 

(b) A questionnaire' forwarded tfi a sample of^aggraxiniat>ely "8t)0 
. " primary and_secondary schools in all states and territories 

to provide information^ the ^extent of students with learning 
and behavioural difficulties in regular schoolSf«id the 
• 1 resources schools have to meet their ^needs. . . . 

(c) A questionnaire forwarded to all government and non -government 
special schools in Australia- to prpvide data on , . ^ / 

^special schooling for handicapped /students. , 

' • * " • ? 

* . » 

' • : ' • • . . - - ' . . 

|er|c 



(d) A questionnaire sent to a sample of teachers in government and non- 
government special schools to provide information on the qualifi- 

I * * 

cations and experience of special education teachers. 

(e) A questionnaire, " similar to that referred to in (c) above, 

£ orwarded^ to special classes/units 'att^fhed to regular schools, 
ff) A^que-stionnaire, similar to that referred to in (d) above, 
forwarded to- a sample of teachers, in spetial classes/units. 



Tattle 1.1. presents the response levels for the above question- 
naires/ by state and for all states and territories combined. Furtjier 
elaboration. on- 'response rates occurs in later chapters. 



Table 1.1 

a . a. 



[Response levels for questionnaires employed in 
obtaining information from schools 



■ State or 
territory 

V. New South Wal-sfe 



Victoria 



Queensland^ 



South Australia 



Question- 


Approx . 


No. 


Percent 


naire 


no. sent 


received » 


response 


• a 


2888 


1369 


< 47.4 


b 


'100 


36 


36.6 


c 


156 


71 


45.5 


d 


468 


96 - * 


20.5 


e t) 


444 a 


r , _ 




f ' * 


' 444 






a 


2679 


- 1333 


49.8 




100 


32 


.32.'0" 


c 


154, 


84 • 


54.5 


d 


462' 


~176 


38.1 


e • 


Not applicable 






f 


Not applicable 






a 


1514 


904 . : 


59.7- 


b 


100 


50 


50.0 


c 


78 


56 


' ' 71.8 


" d 


■ 234 


155 


66.2 


er 


' 26 


. 18 


„ 69.2 


f 


26 


18 


69.2 


a 


848 


54 0a 


6S.7 


b 


100 


40' 


*40.0 


c 


38 


22 


' 57.9* 


. d 


114 


' 49 


• 43.0 


e- 


126 


60 


• 47.6 


f 


• 126 ' 


57 


45.2 



Table 1.1 cont. 
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State or. 
territory 



Questions 
riaire 



Approx . . 
no. sent 



"No\ 

deceived 



Percent 
response 



Western Australia 


a « 


827 4 


398 


48 


. 1 


> 


b 


100 


>51 


■ » 51 


.0 




c 


■ 56 * 


2Z, 




. 2 


» v 


d 


168 


43 


4 il 

25 


.6 




e 


100 


"37 


37 


.0 




' f 


100- 


34 


34 


.0 


Tasmania. 


• 

a 


30-3 


178 


5& 


. 7 




•« b 


100 


41 * » 


. . 41 


.0 




c 


1-7 * * 

17 * 


15 


88 


. 2 




d 


51 • 


30 


58 




*. • • 


* e 


85 


18 • 


21 


."2 




f 


85 • 


19 


22 


.4 


Northern Territory 


a 


124 


21 


16 


.9 


* - 


b 


118' ' 


14, 


11 


.9 






I * r 


1 


33 


.3 




d 


9 


'2- ' 


22 


.2 


- 


e : 


Not applicable 




4* 






f 


Not applicable 








Australian Capital 




.iio>:. 


59 ** 


53 


.6 


Territory 

r 1 


c . • 


110 * * * . 

.14 


6*2 *" 
7 ' 


56 
"50 


.4 
.0 


» 




• 42 


11, 


26 


.2 


/ 


e • ' 


22 


12' 


54 


.5 


i 


f ' •- 


22 . ' 


12 * 


54 


.5 



AUSTRALIA 



a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 



9293 
828 
516 

1548 
803- 
803 



■ 4802 
326 

V '283 
562 

•-*'145 
140 



51:7 
' 39.4 

54.8 
• 36 . 3* 

\8. 1 

17.4 



includes preschools 



* To obtain information from professional* parfent-and interest 

groyps, as well a's*individuals; submissions w.ere publicly 'invited during the 
early w^eks of the survey program.* The 'announcement of the survey, and a *• 
call for submissions, specifically sought data .and information" relevant to 
the survey, especially about handicapped children whose needs were > not 

4 * * \ m 

beijig 'met , including isolated, homebound and profoundly handicapped 
children. Evidence was also sought on the adequacy of existing educational 
services and^of support services to parents and, tochers. .The views of 
handicapped persons, parents of handicapped children or of children 
experiencing learning difficulties, arrd *of teachers and others who work with 
the handicapped were especially sought./ * s - • « . . ♦ - « 

A further procedure followed was to S"eek* consultations witH a 
wide range of government departments, organizations , and parent groups in 
all sates and territories. The'se consultations were intended to explore 
practical aspects of carrying out the survey, and* to discuss issues and / 
acquaint the researchers with 'the programs ^and/or- interests of the agencies 
and Organizations . Literature sought .during* these contacts, included the 

following: * * ' * 

~\ \* 

1. Pamphlets, booklets; statements on facilities, services^ 
policy,, philosophy, needs and priorities. 

2. Reports of advisory groups, councils, committees of enquiry; 

| • ^ministerial reports to Parliament. . x 



3. Research reports, evaluation ^studies. 



4. Copies of the relevant Act/s of Parliament or portions of 

Act/s under whi'ch special educational provision is ajitfibrised. 

5.. Speeches, conference papers, jotirnal' articles ; other documents 
delating, to special education ^provision, i^ilosophy , policy 
needs and priorities. - c 66 ' 



\ 



1.7- SURVEY OUTCOMES , ° *■ ' " 

It was planned that the survey would provide a' firm base for 
planning and development of future policies jLn special education through the 
delineation of present practices at state and federal levels and discussion on 
future needs and priorities.. Every effort has been made to give a national 
perspective on special education, recognizing £k£ different administrative and 
organizational approaches which have been used among the states and territories 



It was hoped that the results of the survey would provide a blue- 
print* for the development of services, to be applied at the discre'tjLon of each 

* * , *■ «► 

of the states and territories. Nationally, it should provide an authoritative 

* . f ' 

description of special education provisions, needs and priorities which can be* 

used by federal bodies for consultation and funding purposes-. ^ 



Chapter 2 • . . 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION" PROVISIONS 
IN AUSTRALIA. 

• • / " . ' • V . 

2.1 INTRODUCTION *' 

Any review of the' development of special education needs to 

recognize- the early efforts of voluntary organizations <and individuals acting 

independently of formal government provisions for handicapped children and 

adolescents. It is^ of course, widely acknowledged that voluntary organisa- 

♦ 

tions have played a major role yi providing education services for the 
handicapped, as well as employment ^opportunities . * In a description of the 
sequence of events in history which lead from rejection of Handicapped , 
persons by society to their acceptance and integration into community living,* 
Lowenfeld (1968) demonstrated the capacity of some- groups of handioappei 
persons to 'Smj^jicipate or free themselves from social rejection. These groups 
inciuded r the blind and the deaf, who Were among the first to achieve educ^- * 
tion and acquire high levels of skill, by which social acceptances * 
obtained, and by which attention was directed* to the remedial nature of the 
disabilities" experienced by those with sensory handicaps.' Iri'conTrast > 
Lowenfeld implied that the mentally handicapped are not in a position, duer 
to the nature of their particular disability, to achieve such emancipation 
through their own efforts, and are dependent' upon forces within society to 
assist e them towards community integration. It is this rol^e that^^as been 
played effectively at different periods of history by voluntary Qrganisations 
including the development 6f education services for handicapped groups in 
Australia. \ \ . - 

By the late eighteenth century; institutions for the deaf and . 
dumb and the blind began to appear in the United Kingdom set up by voluntary 
organisations. By the mid 19th century the first such institutiQns for the 

r 

mentally retarded were established, largely as the result of the enthusiasm 

and leadership of Andrew Reed and under the guidance of a voluntary committee 

* « 

set up for that particular "purpose. Institutions for the handicapped, the 
.result of charitable giving, were soon to be found among the rash of newly - 
established orphan, industrial, ragged and reform schools. Xhes^e early 
organisations set the' pattern for much of tjie voluntary effort we know today. 



It waSj during this period, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, thatthe Australian colonies were establishing and it was to be 
expected that the colonists would, seek to reproduce in this country much of 
what was happening in contemporary; Great ^ Britain. So it was that in 1860 
institutions, including school programs, for the deaf and dumb Were opened by 
voluntary associations in Sydney and Melbourne* An education program for the 
blind was added in the Sydney institution in 1869 ^ whi4e ^ separate group had 
set up a school for the blind in Victoria in 18&7.. Similar programs for both 
these groups' opened in % Adele 
and Tasmania in the 1890s.!, 



these groups' opened in 'Adelaide in 1874 and. in Queens land /Western Australia 



Although institutional care for the mentally retarded and mentally ♦ 
ill had^been provided in most states earlier in the 180Qs, records on both' 
the Watt Street Hospital in Newcastle (1872) and Kew Cottages in Melbourne 
(1889) refer to t-he inclusion of a teacher in the first staff appointments. 
Likewise, Minda Home in*Adelaide, Australians only private or voluntary- 
bdsed large charitable institution, se.t up in 1898 for the mentally ^handicapp- 
ed., also included a teacher in early staff appointments. In the. case of Kew 
'Cottages/ a school was not "added to. the services provided until 1929. 

It should be rioted tha% the 1890 Education' Act in ^Victoria gave the 
government of that state power to establish special schools. This legislative 
provision was first exercised with the establishment of a hospital school. 
^But this was. not Victoria's first special school. In 1897 a "school for 
backward and except^ ofial children 11 began at Moonee Ponds, under the direction " 
r of Miss Laeta Fishbourne and 'supervised by her father, Dr. Fishbourne. The 
school catered for dull, an^ "backward children. 

•2.2 SOLE 'HISTORICAL MILESTONES. 

Other early developments in special schooling in Australia included 
the following: 

1903-4 Royal Commission Reports, N.S.W.^ed to recommendations 
for. the establishment of special schools for the 
; feeble-minded. 

1906 - Medical inspection of school children introduced 

in Western Australia. k • ^ • 



, • 1910 Parents of blind, deaf, physically and mentally ■ 
defective children in" Victoria required to provide 
education for them* , 
1910 First , class for defective (subnormal) children in 

Western Australia-. . . , 

1913 First government special school for the retarded 

established in Victoria. \ • ■ 

•1916 First conference of Directors of Education ' in Australia 

discussed the needs of the mental ly^ handicapped. 
1923 A psychological ^laboratory and chi'kl guidance clinic set up at 
, ' ' Teachers 1 CoHege, Melbourne. - ( 

1923 First classes'for backward children in "Queenslar^B. * ~!U _ 

1923 Classes for mentally retarded children' established 
at the Lorfia *Hodgkinson Home, Sydney. 
f % 1927 Glenfield Special School* presidential} established in f 

* f r 

New South Wales for slow learners and' mildly mentally 
retarded children. 
* 1929 Wilson Ophthalmic School and Hostel opened, Brisbane. . 

1939 The* Australian Association for-Teachers of the De^f, ] h 
founded in 1935, introduced a diploma qualification for * 
iJtt % training of teachers of the deaf. • . J , 

* * / 

2.3 GOVERNMENT AND VOLUNTARY -PROVISION ... ?. / ... e 

However, in this pre-Worl'd -War' 2 period, state Education 
'• ' " I 

Departments generally .gave.-dnly scant attention to the mentally retarded 

child while the immediate post war period saw their attention Seing directed 

largely to the educational needs of the mildly mentally handicapped. This ^ 

trend wa$ especially evident in the t*hree more populous states of New South 

Wales, Victoria, and Queensland. 



As v i'f ,in response to this s-ituation, the late 1940s ,?nd the 1950s 
saw the newly formed voluntary movement take up this -task.- . 



6 *Data presentet&iVjSfcapter 5- of this report , indicate the efforts 



.1 

Data pi 

made 'by thise groups* in^he 1950s, and 1960s for mentally retarded children; 
buf we can also note'; that, of all government schools in Australia providing 
special education in* 1973 for non-mental ^handicapped children, two-thirds 
(67%)' reported that, their establishment was the result.' of or was built on thej 
work v of a voluntary organisation .(Andrews, 1974). 



The .following illustration, based on the beginnings jpf education for 
blind and deaf children in, Queensland, typifies this development; Educational 
and vocational assistance for these disabled persons began in Queensland in 1883, 
largely through the efforts of J.W. Tighe, who was himself blind. Tighe 
gathered a group of blind men together at his home in the suburbs of New Farm 
and prqvided work for them, principally in the making *of halters. In 1886^iie 
State Government gave an interest group 10 acres of land in Cornwall Street, 
South Brisbane for building purposes, and the Department of public Instruction 
also* placed on their estimates the sum of 180 towards the salary of a teacher 
f$r the \>lind. ' 

In 1890, an appeal was made for the erection of a special school 

and residential accommodation for the blind, the State Government having agreed 

* 

to contribute half the required amount. In the meantime, it had become increa- 
singly apparent that deaf and dumb children were also in need of assistance, so 
that when the school opened in 1893 it was known as the Queensland Blind, Deaf * 
and Dumb Institution, and it catered for 20 deaf children and blind children. 
From its inception/ the State Government subsidised the running of the school - 
in J895 it agreed to contribute £2 for every fl raised from the public on behalf 
of the Institution. * Meanwhile, a permanent workshop for the blin^ted been set 
up in New Farm, which was also subsidized by the cState Government. 

V The control of. the Blind, Deaf and Dumb Institution passed from the 
voluntary Board of Management to the Department of Health and Home Affairs in 
1918, and in 1931 control was transferred to the Department of Public Instruction 
As for legislation, 1924 saw the passing of "The Blind, Deaf and Dumb Children 
Instruction Bill". This Bill made the compulsory education clauses of the 
Queensland Education Act of 4895 applicable to deaf children and blind children. 

2.4. GROWTH IN SPECIAL EDUCATION PROVISION 

r * The. growth in .special schooling in Australia in the two decades, 

immediately after World War II is well illustrated by Wood (1966). His data, 
derived "from recent publications and an Australian College of Education sttfdy is 
incorporated in T§E>le 2. If, but did not include children in hospitals' or at home. 
The. data indicate some of the major characteristics of special education during 
the period, although differences in organization of special schooling among the 
states are -not illustrated. The almost" total use of segregated special schools 
for deaf, blind and physiqally handicapped children is apparent, as too is the 
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.pans ion of special education in Australia, 1946-1966* 
Numbers of special schools, classes and enrolments 



G 

Special schools or 


1946 ' 




1956 

m 


1966 

c 


- 

classes, tor - 


No. 


Enrolment 




Enrolment 


No. 


Enrolment 


Educable mentally retarded 

(a) .... 

GO 

• % Totals: 


13 s 
55 


6*31 
1215 
(1846) 


19 
150 


1223 
2385 
(3608) 


35 

Zoo 


3033. 

£171 
DA / I 

(8204) 


Trainable mentally retarded 
(a) 

(b). .... ' 
Totals 


1 


60 
(60) 


37 
19> 


, 1512 
158 
(1&70) 


87 
61 


4034 
670 
(4704) " 


Deaf: 

(a) .... .... 

(b) r 

Totals 


7 


311 1 
.(311)" 


14 


11-03 

(no^T^ 


4 

14 


' 1343 ' 
(1343) 


a e 

Partially deaf: 

(a) ' .... - • • • 
(b) 

Totals 






21 


= 444 
(444) 


\ 


a^i 
(851) 


Blind: 

(a) ..... 

(b) • } 

Totals 


•6 


100 t 
■ (.100) 


8 


307 <^ 
(307) 


• 9 


354 
(354) 


Partially sighted: 

(a) .... ' 

(b) • 

Totals 


1 

2 


25 
20 
(45) 


6 


l. 

(78) ■ 


1 

o o 
Zl 


' 40 

Z AO 

(258) • 


Deaf -blind 2 

. (a). 

(b) ..... ' • .... 
Totals 








- 


4 


6 • 


Crippled, including cerebral 
palsied: . • 

(a) 

(b) 

Totals 


8 


> 337 
(337) 


26 

4 


1055 
(1055) 


32 
1 


1/93 
5 

(1798) 


Emotionally maladjusted: . 

(a) ' 4 * 

(b) 

' . Totals 




t 


1 ' 


P 


3 


87' • 
(87) 



Table, 2. 1 cont . 



* 

Special schools or 




1946 


1956 ^ 


1966 ' 


classes foi? - 
• 


No. 


Enrolment 


No. 


Enrolment 


No. 


Enrolment 


(4ul t ipl e-fiandicapped : 

(a) . . . . •••• 

(b) • • • • •' <t • » 
• *• Totals 










1 • 


24 

4 (24) 


Gifted' 

(a) . .... .... 

, (b) ° 

Totals 


26 


910 
(9100 


32 


1093 
(1093) v 


40 


'1400 
(1400) 


x 

Totals: - 

(a) " .... .... 

# (b) 

Totals 


36* 
83 ' 


1464 
2145 
(3609) 


104 

^28 


5200 
4158 
(9358) 


182 
423 


10708* 
- 8321 • 
(19029) 



(a) Special schools or centres. a \ 

(b) Cla$ses attached to^primary and, secondary schools. 



1 Figures were unavailable, in two States 

2 Indicates situation in one State operating also as a teacher training unit 



Adapted from Wood (1966) 



v.. 



f 



l|majdy^se of special classes for partially deaf and ^sighted children, and 
^gifted children. The development of education programs for groups not 
previously provided for is shown an the case of partially sighted, deaf-blind^ 
emotionally disturbed and multiply handicapped" children. 

CO 



The small* group of multiply handicapped children in 1966 attended a 
\ voluntary association^ school in Queensland, while the classes for gifted 
children recbrded in Table 2.1 were :in New South Wales, which had since 1932 
forined special classes, for the. gifted in the fifth and sixth grades." 



The broad trends in the above information, in respect to growth in^ 
the number of students enrolled in these facilities, were illustrated in a 
survey of the development of special schools undertaken by Andrews in 1973. 
Figure 2.1 shows the pattern of establishment, of special schools in Australia 
from the 1910s to the 1970s, for various^ groups of handicapping conditions 
and states.' The very significant 'increase in school provision during the 
1950s, 1960s and through jthe 1970s is well illustrated. Wood's (1966) data, 
and that reported in Chapter 5 of this report on the establishment of 
special schools, are illustrated in a similar Way in Figure 2.2. 

- o 

In addition to school establishment, the available figur.es for the 
enrolment of children and adolescents in special schools and classes also 
show this%ramatic growth in provision. Table 2. 2 provides this* comparison. 

'Table 2.2 • 

' Growth jn the number of students enrolled in 

special schools and classes 



Year 



Source 



No. of special 
sehools and 
classes 



No. of 
students 



Percent increase in 
number of students 

Over previous 1946 as 
. decade baseline 



1946 
1956 
1966 
1976* 



Wood (1966) 

Wood (l966) 

Wood (1966) 

Schools 
Commission : 
•Report for 
1979-81 •• 



332 
605 



1804 



3,609 
9,358 * 
19,029 »" 



35,268 



•159 
103 



85 



159 
427 



877 



* Data provided in the report of the Schools Commission for part-time 
special classes and visiting consultative services are not included 
' in tHe figures given for 1976. 



2.5 



SUMMARY 



Further details o*f the number of special- schools, classes, and-* 
services to .handicapped students in regular schools, -as provided' in each 
state and territory in 1976, are included- in Table 2.3 




d Physical handicap and behaviour disturbed - all. states. 

* 4 

* The numerical index of schools differs for each curve. 

x ' - 

figure 2.1: The growth of special schools in Australia. 
(Based on Andrews,, 1974) . . . 



* ~ 
O 

o 
o 

e 

0) 
> 



CTJ 

«— t 
0) 



191C( 



Key: a 

i 

b 




All schools' for all disabling conditions r data from chapter 9; 
All special schools or centres - data from Wood (1966). 



were 



*Da^a from Wood .wfere employed in curve b. Data from chapter 9 v 
prorated to -establish Curve a. 

7 ' * . - - 1 

/ . ■. - 

/ ' 

Figure 2.2: The growth o£ special schools- and classes in Australia.. 
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o 

( 


• 


» 

• 


Special education jirovisiort, 


Australia, 


August, 1976 % 
i 






State 


Special schools 


Full-time *» ' 

special classes 
* 


Part-time 
special classes 


Consultative 
vi&Ltine 
teacher 
services 


Non-government 
special schools 


or 1 1 t— 

territory Number c * , ^ , 

of Bnr J 1 - Teachers 
.schools^ * 


Number „ , 

■of Enr ° 1_ Teachers 
ment <. 

centres* 

♦ 


Number 

of 
centres 


f^ 1 " Teachers ^".Teachers 
ment meitt 

* ■ ./ 


Number «. 

of * Enr ° 1 " Teachers 
v , ment 
schools 


NSW 


96 6,401 659 - 


361 6,4(J3 


482 




* 13,688 


457 1,150 


55 


64 1,670 250.*^ 


VIC 


- 69 5,256 941 


5 30 


10 


99 


2,382 


244 422 * " 


90 


68 2,720 427 


QLD 


' 43 t 3;604 445 
21* 1,522 19S 


2.8 543 


65 


139 


1,545 


1*39/" „ 657 


14 


28 1,117 116 


SA 


116 1,391 


189 


31 


1,100 


43L (a) * 


(a) ' 


* '5 169 31 


* WA 


29 1,480 160* 


71 1,170 • 


86 


45 


960 


42 304 


(b) 


~10 166 . 36 


»TAS 


14 808 90 


8 135 


37 ' 


. 13 


79 


44 1 


8 


-(c) - 


NT 


1 * fu I 

• * 


15 170 

< 


17 


16 


* 1,440 


18 * '(b). 


11 


-(c) *,/ ^ - r ■ 


ACT 


7 294 52 


* 25 207 


38 < 


(b) 




- • 35 


16 


-(c) C r 


Total: 


* * > — ~ ■ ■ 
280 19,377 2,527 \ 


629 10>49 


924 


343 


21,194 


987 2,569 


$ 4 > 


175 .5,842 860 


(k) Included under part-time special classes 












• 


(b) Not available^ 














* 


(c) There 

/ 


are no non- government special schools in 


(Tasmania, the Northern Territory or the Australian Capital Territory* 


(Source: 


Schools Commission, Report. for the Triennium 1979-81, April, 1978, page 181). 

• • - 
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It was against this background that the present survey was undertaken. 
The development of special education provisions over many decades has been the 
^result of the activities of both non-government and government agencies} and . 
within government agencies by health and welfare authorities in addition to 
state 'Education Departments. This growth in numbers of schools and students 
has been accompanied by increasing activity in the provision of psychologies^ 
and guidance services, remedial and resource teachers, therapist support and 
visiting teacher services.. Further information on all these aspects is included 
in later chapters. * , * 
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Chapter 3 



THE ' ORGAN! ZAXION AND PROVISION OF' SPECIAL. ' 
EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA- 



3.1 .INTRODUCTION .... 

' It is a truism to state that ntf clear picture-exists of the organization 
of special education in Australia/ Differences iB^hilosophy, ^terminology 
and "practice have been maintained oyer most of the time during wjiich special 
education services have?been provided,. In .rece.nt years some attempts 
have been made to achieve- sotoejconsistency across the nation: For example,, . 
' heads of special education in each -state have met sevfeqral times to discuss 
issues of common coh^rn, * The Schools Commission* has made- initiatives in * 
special education, notably special funding, support for teacher ^educat ion 
and the form&tion'of a. Special Education Advisory* Group . Professional 
associations of teachers and others wording with handidq>pe4 children have 
mobilised across state boundaries," and the resulting communication has % , 
produced greatly increased mutual awareness of developments and practiced 
in different education systems. 



3.2- . PHILOSOPHIES OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 4 - . « ' 

Education- Acts and systems in Australia are not known for the explicit 
expression of the philosophical bases for provisions and programs. It i^, 
more likely that' statements of philosophy of special ^education, for example, 
can be identified as implicit in descriptive statements, or in reports of . . 
local \or national meetings. * As part of this project all state and territory 
' special education sections were as*ed to confirm that their department 
, accepted the philosophy of education for all children. irrespective of the :< 
nature, 0 degree or multiplicity of any .handicaps. All did' so, though some 
profoundly handicapped children may be thought ineducable. This basic^tenet 
is to some extent reflected in statements by education authorities, even 
though it may not be explicit in the statements, .or in legislation. 

The following statements which relate' t» the" implementation of such a 
"philosophy, underlie disposition! • Some "variations in approach will be 
noted,- especially- the. limitation seen in South .Australia in respect to the , 
. education of profoundly handicapped children, although no other authority ^ 



commented specifically : gi this arfcH. . Chapter 10 comments in some^ngth^ 
Wthis - asp'e.d^. " f . fy - ■ . 



Neuf Sduth Wales • * ^ 

M The New Soitfh Wales Department- of tducation recognises a number of 

groups of exceptional children and provides for tfreir varying needs through 

special schools.,. '.special classes attached to noi?mal primary or secondary 

schools, or by remedial/resource teaghing to supplement the work of clas'sroom 

teachers. • . ' . 

♦ 

• - . 

Underlying educational p^ovisioQ is the belief that ^ach handicapped 
child should have opportunities -to benefit from a general education to the 
maximum extent to which he is capable. " For s'ome'children,^ schooling Imist 
include tTiefJpeutic elements, training the piipils jto make the utmost use of 
certain limb§ or of residual* hearing'. In some cfses, special techniques 
must be learnt before. academic learning can proceed. Because some children? 
especially the intellectually handicapped, will have limited vocational 
opportunities, their education hasr been given a prevocational bijis, particularly 
in the* last few years. Finaily, there aye social^ and emotional adjustment^-C^ 
be made, as the child learns to live with a handicap, and the school often plays 
a major role in assisting 'this development/ 1 * v • 

Victoria . « * * 

"The Special Education branch provides a comprehensive network of services 
for intellectually /socially and emotionally, and physically and sens^rily 
handicapped persons, together with remedial education services to schools. 

Common to all facilitie^is the basic philosophy Of early identification, 

with earl^.iritervention and prevention programs wherever possible. ' 

' » * * * * t 

* m 

Integration of handicapped children into normal schools where possible 

is an ultimate goal/ 1 ^ % ' c * 

* * , * ■ ; 
k • * 

^ensland ^ > 

^'Every child needs:- , 

to achieve independence and self-respect; -\ , 

. to develop the ability to take; part fuy.y in.scxjial life; anil 
* \ * . . . . ^ 

to acquire skills^ for employment and maximum participation in % * , _ 

*the community, . 1 ' • 

• Many- children have", special needs because of temporary or permanent 'handicapping 

conditions. * / * ' 



The Division of Special 'Education helps to cater for these special 
needs by providing support services to children, their'teachers and^their 
parentsfcenrolled in pre-schools, primary schools, secondary schools, technical 
and furrrrer education institutions, and. special schools. " 



South Australia „ ^ 

."Special Education was defined by members of the biennial conference 

f 

of Heads of Special Education (in the, Australian states) as 'the provision of 
•services to children needing assistance beyond that available in their 
regular classrooms and neighbourhood schools.' 'Like any definition a variety 
of interpretations is open to its users" and services induced" or excluded 
will be determined by Ideal history and current practice. In South Australia, 
the services covered by Jfoe definition include full-titoe and part-time classes/ 
within- primary and secondary schoqls, speeial schools (somq of .-which a^e on 



the . same campus as regular primary or secondary schools) , schools within 

hospital^ and institutions, and a variety pf support services to teachers, 

* ^ 

and children within regular schools and classes. < ~ k 

- c - ■■ « ■ ■ 

The services provided to particular children by" Special Education are 
determined by educational needs rather than by medical or psychological • 
categories. They include services to visually, hearing and physically impaired 
children, those with, a variety! of learning difficulties, moderately and severely 
regarded children, and those within institutions. ^ 1 ^ 

'Teacher provided 1 services -are seen as irrelevant for 'totally 
dependent' children. Tlfese children are profoundly retarded and receive 
continuous nursing "and para-medical care, and provides of appropriate education 
are. seen, by the Department, to be nurse§ and often medical staff with parents 
as import ant>sontributors." s * „ 

o 

Wester 

"the Western Australian Education Department provides v a range of 
sfrvices for exceptional .children. These services a*e provided in special 
school^, special units, and special classes', to cater* for the intellectually - 
and physically handicapped, the hearing^impaired and the visually impaired. 
In additipn, an extensive .array of services are provided to cater for the 
range "of learning disabled children with provision for assessment and programming 




advice by learning assistance teachers, and increasingly more specialised 

rides by Regional Remedial Advisors, remedial classes and remedial clinics. 



servj 



» i 

A specialised service is provided for isolated children through Chidley 

~- Centre^mci the Mobile Resource Unit. t 

The organisation of services in^stern Australia is based on the 
principle of maximum useful issociition between all ^lildren with educational 
difficulties and others consistent witfi the interests of all 'children . 

JJiis principle is operationalised by/various withdrawal organisational 
arrangements for children in remedial or special class situations, and when 
possible, all new special 'schools are being built adjacent to or on the same 
site as existing regular primary and secemdary schools.' 1 

0 

* f 

Tasmania : 

"The Tasmanian Education Department, aims for the provision of 'equality 
^ of opportunity 1 - the means by which each child may realise his potential 
^tTthe full. 

The Department has developed a range o^g^ecijl education facilities to 
ensure that handicapped children may have the best possible opportunities to 
learn, whether they are retarded, intellectually limited,., blind, deaf or . 
otherwise physically handicapped. 

t 

.The Department aims:- ' . r . 
.to enable, as many as possible to be educated with other children 
in a normal school^ 

^to provide adequate and fefficient special facilities^ for those who * 
neeiKthem." 



Australian Capital Territory , 4 

"The A.C.T. Schools Authority has adopted the position that every child^has 
the right 'to' an education that takes account of his ox her needs. The aims of 
the Special Education Section of the A.C.T. Schools Authority is to ensure . 
that children with 'special needs will *be able"N:o b^frt^'from facilities and t 
programs devised to catef^fpr those individual needs. 



A wide range .of facilities covering the continuum from special residential 
•'cajce through special schools and classes to full integration in mainstream 
^-'lasses* is possible d'n the Australian Capital^ Territory - • ' ' 

Ierjc -. , - ' ... •, ' •; - 



■mm 

Norther^ Territory - ■ 

"This territory seeks the integration of children and services into • 
normal school programs but f ecognises- that in fecial circumstances integration 
is a long term goal. 11 

r 

3.3 THE PATTERN OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROttjSION 

The provision of education services to handicapped children in Australia 
presents a particularly complex. pattern, in which state education, health and 
welfare agencies, non-government schools and voluntary associations, and - 
commonwealth education and welfare departments may^be directly or indirectly 
involved. The manner of delivery also ranges over a number of jservice types - 
from special schools, classes and uhits to visiting teaphers, consultative apd 
resource teachers and remedial resources within regular school s._ There are 
also a number of ancillary services provided by state education authorities, 
and some non-government groups, which include clinical and guidance services, 
therapy, counselling, and curriculum development and media resources. * , 

A " , m ' ¥ 

\ Figure 3.1 seeks to represent this delivery pattern. 

■ \ • > . ' . ■ \ - 

3.4 \rHE ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

sWte Education Departments include the administration of special 
education in their total organisational pktterri in wa^s which reflect the 
basic administrative procedure each follows. In departments which* are 
organised ^on a 'type of\service ! basis it is usual for a separate directorate 
of special\ education to be x formed, with or without responsibilities, which may 
include the provision of other 'special 1 services to schools generally. 

Departments vphich follow an administrative pattern-b^sed on a schools 
directorate, with a .companion resources directorate (and possibly others), 

locate the administration^ of special, education \within the schools directorate. 

\ - \ \ ^ I 

i 

* * * •* \ \ ^ • 

Following are representations of the administrative 1'ocatj.ons of special 

education in state and territory departments 



(Figure 3.2) 
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Within special education administration sections, the organisation of 
the special education program also varies. \In Some states inclusion of guidance 
and 'counsel ling services with. special education is practised; in other states 
there* are Separate Administrative structures for these two functions. Again, 
the .different administrative approach by departments with a schools directorate 
can be *seen (Figure 3.3). Increased responsibility at the regional level for 
spetial education services exists in some st'ates where regionalization is 
firmly established. \ , . 



3.5 



GENERAL POLICIES" GOVERNING SPECIAL EDUCATION PROVISION 



1. Age groupie LigibVe for special education services 

• Table 3.1 summarises data received on age and eligibility for special 
services. The general trend is for increased availability of these services to* 
younger children. 6 [ . < ; 

- ' ' " [ 

2. Assessment and placement policies 

All states have indicated that ^fey have as their policy the placement 
wherever passible of as many children with handicaps within regular school 
Table 3.2 summarises some of the points made by departments on special placement, 

New South Wales " 

"The iievj South Wales Department of Education, seeks to maintain as many 
children with handicaps as possible in regular schools. 



All special placements are the responsibility of Guidance and Special 
Education either at the Regional or divisional level. A school counsellor 
assesses the needs of the child referred by the school, paren.t or other agency. 
If special, placement is advised responsibility for this passes to the Adjustment 
Section. Committees of Review which meet' regtilar'ly have been established for 
some yea^rs to oversee the continuing #suitabi lity for sensbrily impaired 
children of ^irolment in special school's and classes, and such committees are 
being increasingly formed to review placement and programs for other groups of 
handicapped pupils'.". * 



Victoria ' - yf 

"Placement in regular schools, wherever possible, is practised." 
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Figure 3,3: ^oc^jjfon of special educatidh . ; administration and schools in each state and 'territory. 
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Table 3*1 

Age of enrolment in special education services 



Oisability. area/Type of school 



General enrolment 
age for Special 
Education service 



Varied in some 
Instances to: 



Special features 



New South Wales 
Qevelopmentally slow 
Moderate- severe mental handicap 
Hearing handicap 
Visual handicap 

Victoria 
All areas 

Queensland 
All areas 

-V/ 

South Australia ■ 
Aid areas 

Western Australia 
Al l areas 

Tasmania 
Slow learners % 
Mental handicap 
Hearing handicap 
Visual handicap 
Physical handicap 

Northern Territory 

Senior special schools 
. Junior special schools 

Pre-school 

Australian Capital Territory 

Special schools 
« Units in regular schools 



8+ years 
6-16 years 
4}$+ years 
5+ years 

43j - 16 years 

3h - <L6 years 

5-19 years . 



6-18 years 

5-17 years 
4-18 years 

4- 16 years 
3-12 years 
3 - 16+ years 

12 - adult 

5 y 12 years 

2>s - 6 years 
• 

3 - 18+ years 

5- 16 years 



18 years 
3+ years 
3+ years 

^ %+ years 



include younger 
children 

include younger 
children ' 



The 'upper age limit in New South Wales is expressed as 
conclusion of secondar^'schoollng 



Some work education and vocational training beyond 16 years. 
For the intellectually handicapped government policy is to 
extend the age range from 0-21 years. 

Some programs for very young infants. 



Enrolment 1n regular school for a period 1s encouraged. 
Sensorily handicapped children assisted below 5 years. 



birth onwards 



Sensorily handicapped children assisted below 5 years. 

Visiting Teacher Service ^for children at home or 1n hospital 

from year 1. 

1 



Children with adjustment problems are assisted on au short-term 
basis from 5-16 years at the Assessment Clinic and two other 
centres. * 



birth onwards 



birth to 3 years 



A co-operative program with the Spastic Centre for cerebral 
palsied children aged 0 - ZH years.'- 



Programs at Therapy Centre, staffed jointly by the- ACT 
Schools Authority and the Capital Territory Health*Conm1ss1on, 
are conducted for children O - 3 years. 
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Placement of handicapped children 



NSW 



VIC 



QLD 



In regular. school if po ssibl e » 

Placement thfe responsibility of 
Guidance £nd Counselling Services? 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes,al though yes,although 
Mental Health* emotionally 
y Authority can disturbed / es 



children need 
not be placed 



Formal- review mechanism for 
» continuing placement J 



place ^in 
schools or 
Institutions by Guidance 

yes, although 

not com- no f no 

pleted for 
intellec- 
tually 
handicapped ^ 



no 



Is 4 parental consent to speciaf 
♦placement necessary* ? 



yes 



yes 



yes 



Ves 



WA 



TAS 



NT 



yes 



yes 



yes 



No, regional 
yes transfer ' yes 
committee 



yes 



yes 



<yes yes 



yes 



ACT 



^yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



Queensland ' ^ 

"Children are maintained in regular schools untiljsuch time^ that it 
is felt the child would be better placed in a special school. Referral can 
be made to the Regional Guidance Officer in~ the Special Education Branch by 
the school, the parent or agencies which have ^btained the consent of the 
parent. A guidance officer assesses the child and following, discussion with 
the parents and school personnel, the parent agrees to the child's placement 
in a special School. 

^Guidance officers regularly visit special schools, and decisions ajs t6 
t>he suitability of the special school placement are constantly reviewed. 11 ) 

South 'Australia ^ , - J , 

"Admission to special schools is only if necessary.- Change of placement 
* is practiced but ^pff review mechanism exists unless a review is specifically \ 
initiated. Parent agreement to placement is necessaty." 

Western Australia * ~ * , 

"* ■ • ^ ... 

"Placement of handicapped children in regular -schools* is practised* 
whenever possible. • * 

Normal procedures leading up to placement includ^: % 

(a) Referral - for investigation which may come from the school, the^ 
parent, other professional or other agency * 

(b) Assessment - an individual psychological service is provided-, 
by Guidance Branch 

(c) Discussion - with interested persons, parents, school principals, 
teachers, guidance officers, Special Education personnel, other * 
agencies, on the most appropriate educational facility for the 
child. (In some cases, an exemption from school attendance may 

.# be recommended) . 

Broad guidelines are laid down for admission of children to Special 
Educational facilities but criteria (e.g. riental levels of Heber classificati 
are being regarded much more flexibly- 11 

Tasmania 

- "Tasmania also seeks to maintain' as many children with handicap as 
possible in regular schools. . 
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Regional Transfer Committees deal with transfer into," between, or out 
of Speqial Schools and Special Classes under the control of special education. 
The basic aim is to ensure that children are placed according to their needs'. 

Decisions are made after consultation with people concerned with the 
child - school prin^pal, guidance officer, medical officer, social worker or 
welfare officer, other specialists involved (special teachers, psychiatrists etc), 
classroom teachers, parents. * , , 

r V, 

For pre-school age children attending the Language Unit attached- to 
St Michael's School, children are assessed at .the Assessment Centre. Referral^ 
may be made by dbctors, parents,' psychologists, teachers, pathologists and 
para-medical personnel, following a full assessment the child way be admitted 
to the- unit through the Regional Transfer Committee. 

• ' 9 

Enrolments to the Royal Derwent School may be authorised on the advice 
of the Medical Administrator of' the Royal Derwent Hospital. Children in the 
hospital have been referred by medical practitioners, social welfare, children's 
welfare, or placed there as waiftls of state." , \ 

« * 
Northern Territory , . 

"Placement in regular schools, wherever possible, is practised. A panel 
of review is involved in admission and placements. *This meets each 6-12 months^ 
far all children, except new enrolments when it reviews the placement after 
*3 months. The Guidance e an4 Cpunselling service is involved in placement and 



Review. " 



Australian Capital Territory . 

"Placement in regular. schools, wherever possible, is practised. A 

procedure exists for regular review based on the Counselling Service, which also 

has responsibility for assessment, placement artd discharge with involvement 

of the special education s^tion, 

* 

o » 

All children who are *in Special Education Classes/Schools have their 
programs, progress and* placfeipent reviewed by a panel of review twice a year. The 
panel, is chaired by the assistant principal, Guidance and Counselling Section,^ m 
and attended by the principal or assistant principal, Special Education, school^ 
counsellor, school principal, and the child's teacher(s). On occasion a welfare 
worker, medical practitioner, speech/occupational therapists, remedial gymnasts, 
home Visits counsellor/teacher, or psychiatrist will at>tend s as appropriate. 11 



3.6 BROAD DESCRIPTIONS OR CURRENT PROVISIONS 

Hew South Wales , * 

"The Education Department of New South Wales makes educational provision 
for children, with special needs through a broad range of schools and 
programmes, as follows: * 

1. Intellectually Handicapped* Children 9 / '-^^ 

(a) The majority. *of mildly handicapped children are located in* 
speciai classes in regular schools; others efr^e enrolled in 

- ' \ special schools or in regular classes with resource teacher help. 

(b) Moderately, mentally handicapped children may also be catered 
fo~r in special classes within regular schools, but the majority 
are in separate schools, some of which areoperated by voluntary 
organisations. By mid 1979, 23 voluntary association schools had 
elpcted to transfer responsibility to the Department of Education. 

2. Physically Handicapped Children 

or * 

The majority of physically handicapped^ehildren are located in separate 
special schools. Where possible, however, these children are 
integrated into* regular schools. • 

) t • 

3* 1 Visually Impaired Children 

Through the ytse.bf low vision aids and appropriate illuminations, 

those children deeding Juch placement are ec^cated in special, classes 

attached to regular ^ehOols . ^The majority of visually handicapped 

children are provided for in' regular classes with the help, of 

itinerant teacher* of the "visually handicapped. 

' 4. Blind Children , * - ' 

Blind pupils are generally given their basic skilLs in numeracy / 
literacy* and braille reading in a special school. Some remain in the 
-segregated situation but the majority pass Unto the regular school 
with back-up assistance, provided by the Itinerant Teacher Service 

5. Deaf Children 7 ' " 

Approximately one third of students are in special class'^situations, 
about one third in a separate school -and about one third in regular 
schools with itinerant teacher of the deaf support. 



• t V . 



Deaf-Blind Children \« - ^ 1 > ^' ' 

Except for one class in a regular schooi and a few children in Health 
Commission and voluntary agency residential situations, the sq., children 
are educated in a special school. • 

7. Emotionally Handicapped - 

Adjustment classes is regular schools / or special schools, are provided 
for emotionally disturbed children. 

o 

V 

Educationally Handicapped Children 

* t 

Seen as having remedial education needs, the majority of these pupils 

receive part-time'special help at their home school. ' •£ 

The Education Department in New South Wales sees the training of teachers 

\ ■ — 

early childhood education and parent .guidance and support, and vocational, 
occupational $nd feisuxe programmes as high Ipriori ties for future development. 
Other aspects for future development include' increased allied health personnel 
support 'to special schools, consultative/advisory services to voluntary 
association schools and those providing for handicapped children in Health 
Commission and Department of Youth and Community Services program curriculum 
development, assumption of responsibility , for voluntary association schools 
who elect to seek this action, and development of work experience programs. 

/ 

In New South Wal.es, non-government agencies make provision for some 
moderately and severely intellectually handicapped children and for some 
sensorily^liandicapped (visUally impaired and deaf)!. " 

i 

Victoria 9 % 

'Special education services in Victoria under the control of the° State 
Education Department operated fhrough % Division of Special Education* Services 
administered by an ^assistant director (special education). Ministerial 
responsibility is vested, in the Minister for Special Education, who has 
established a statutory Council for Special "Education to advise him. The 
following range of provisions is made. * 



Intellectually Handle appejcbtGhildren •» \ " . \. • 

(a) - Day special schools' . ' •. 

Pupils reconunended for placement in these schools are considered- . 
unlikely to profit from instruction in ordinary schools.^ 

(b) Institutional schools "conducted in conjunction .with the Mental 
. Health Authority. Responsibility' for t^he education of all 

severely intellectually handicapped has recently been vested in 
the education department. Some schools currently operate in 
institutions for the mentally handicapped. N " 

(c) Special development schools (formerly day training centres) . 
These centres represent an extension of the education department's 
commitment to the intellectually' handicapped. Such centres, were 
formerly administered by voluntary management committees with the 
support of the Mental.Health Authority: Special development 
schools, in additional to day special schools, also provide 
cradle roll and home visitation programs on a sessional basis. 

(d) Special facilities, units 

These units consist of trained specialist staff appointed in excess 
of normal staffing schedules to selected special schools for 
.intellectually handicapped children for the purpose of providing 
""' support to teachers of intellectually handicapped students located 
in regular schools in' close proximity. *J 

Physicaliy Handicapped Children 

(a) Day Special Schools 

This group of schools includesprovision for the education of 
* children with physical handicap!, such as* cerebral palsy, and spina 
bifidaT -Hospital schools for physically handicapped children 

* 

operate in conjunction with voluntary agencies. ■ 

(b) Schools for deaf children * - 
* Schools are provided for hearing impaired children who, on 

ascertainment," are judged not suitable for the programs in regular 
schools, including those with a specialist visiting teacher service. 

(c) Visiting teacher services provide a comprehensive state wide _ 
service for sensoriiy handicapped children in regular schools. 

' (dl Blind children in special school situations in Victoria are catered 
ror. in non-Government schools.' 

* * 4 ^ * * ' — — • 

» __ 

' . v ■:' • ; ; . • 
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r Soci&Ily/: and Emotiqndlly>|lMdicapBed Children' 

(a) Special schools are attached to a number of institutions catering" for 

« » »% 

* ~; children in care because tof socially disrupted- backgrounds and/or who 
are, emotionally disturbed* 

(b) , Education Centres v - 
Education centres are lodated within a' number of youth training 



\ 



f centres and prisons* 

(c) Social Adjustment Centres 

These centres operate within regular primary schools^and provide 
management and adjustment programs £or children who manifest emotional 
disturbances, or who have been, suspended from or are at risk of being 
suspended from the regular school* \ 



4* Remedial Education \ 

Remedial services are based on a network of consultative and withdrawal 

facilities including: \ 

(a) Demonstration Units - 1 / ^ 

, /These functionally designed, regionally based nanits make available to 
I ' \ i 

schools and teachers comprehensive dispfays^of resource materiajl in the 

( language arts area and provide programs designed to increase teacher 

competence in handling a range of teacher needs encountered in (regular 

classrooms* „ > I 

■ (b) Special Education Units 

These primary resource units are located in inspectorates* Staff are 

primarily engaged in consultative work in selected local ^schools* 

' The units also provide withdrawal -type remedial programs? for children 

experiencing learning difficulties* ' 

(c) Remedial Centres ' ' 
Remedial eentres are located in regular sc,hool settings to provide 
needed instruction on a sessional withdrawal basis in' language arts 
and mathematics to children located within reasonable distance of 
the centres* 

(d) Opportunity Remedial Centres . % . . # r 
These centres are located in regular. primary. schools throughout 
Victoria, Their activities are divided into two distinct services* 

* tvfoming^rograms cater for children experiencing major learning 

difficulties in the area of language arts and mathematics/ Such • 

* * ** 

p'upils are enrolled in the~hbme school in* which the centre is 

located andnretum- to normal classroom peer-group placement -for ^the - 



l^'Y' - V • ' ^4*fterrioon session. //In s 

• x remedial programs for children attending schools Jin close proximity 

, • to the centres* . . . . 

,;\^^, (e) Reading Research aftd Training Centre* 

/. V Centrally located, this centre -provides a primary "source for 

\ &\ . investigations into the nature and extent of'reading difficulties, 

\ ^ ' together with instructional services to bhildren with hard core 
A learning difficulties. 11 ^ 

* Queensland * j \ o 5 1 ; 

* "Queensland clusters handicapped and learning disabled children for 

statistical purposes into nine groups:' Briefly the groups aiTd the means of 
service delivery are as follows: , . * * 

1. Children with Learning Difficulties » % 

Children in this category compromise the mildly intellectually handicapped 
/ provided for in separate* special schools, or classes attached to primary 

schools, and the educationally handicapped who receive remedial 
assistance in centres within or outside their home schools. -A sn^ll 
'number'of these children are also in full-time /learning disability 1 * 
- , ' classes within primary schools. Full records are .kept on the^childr^i 

receiving help in centres' outside, the home school*. 

Separate statistics are maintained for the 'jnildly intellectually 
retarded 1 and the 'educationally handicapped' and all teachers 
•.employed in these areas are located within the special education 
division*.' In addition, 'resource teachers' are employed in secondary 
schools under the direction o*f the Elector o^ Secondary Education. 



/ 



Physically Handicapped Children » 

This 'group covers children attending department schools and those . 
associated w^h institutions maintained by ^voluntary associations for 
oythopaedically handicapped and cerebral -palsied children. ^Pre- schools 
are included in these schools. 1 . 
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Hearing Impaired^ Children „ 
All children with some degree of hearing disability receiving s^ial 
educational treatment in all School settings" are in this category. 
Pre-school classes are included. 



sERJC. . , , - ... 



r: 



t\ : ~ ' Provisions similar tio those! for the hearing impaired- apply. 



Deaf-Blind Children' 

* • 

Deaf-Blind children are provided for in special classes. 



6. Emotionally Handicapped Children *~ • 

The department operates one school °in association wrth th|THealth - 

^ * x ~. * * 

Department; Children in psychiatric units dp not receive special 

• I i 

educational treatment prior to discharge. . { . 

, ' * . • r ■ * . 

7. Socially Disadvantaged Students m * ■ \ ^ 
These are children in the care of the Department of Children^ * 
Services. Most are educated in local regular schools, but one * " 
special school is also provided. • 

' l : — . . . • : ••• 

8. • Hospitalised Children 
Children in hospital on a short term basis are provided for with^ 
schools- and classes in the major hospitals. ; ' t 

9. 'Mentally Retard ildren 
Children with moderate to severe ^degrees of^iTvE^lectual handicaps 
are provided for in schools maintained by the Queensland Subnormal 
Childrens Welfare Association, the Multiple Handicapped Association 

. . and the Queensland Spastic Welfare League, The full cost of this 
Education is reimbursed by the $ta£e through Special Education 
Division, from both state and commonwealth funds . 

Within the Queensland State Education Deparjmertt, there is a 
Division of Special Education and all .teachers and^other personnel working with 
handicapped children, whether in special or .regular -schools, are attached to 
this Division. »' 

k t The Division is developing a range of services to children, parents 
and schools throughout the*state by the employment of m^ny^type? of Specialists. 
Th(5se employed include teachers of children with learning, disabilities, teachers 
of intellectually handicapped children; teachers of children with s^eiisory . 
handicaps, feathers 6f children .with orthopaedic and rieurological^andicaps^ 
teachers of cfrildtchi with "social and ^emotional adjustmei^^problemsr and^ -~ ^ 
teachers of migrant children. Support services to .these^teachers an3^jsachers^7 
,in regular schools are provided by guidance officers,, advisory (visiting) , - 



teachers, ^pre^scHool~-advisory teachers (special^education) and speech 
therapists. Additioi 
government agencies., 



therapists. 'Additional support is drawn from other community and 



An important* change to tne administration of Special ; Education has 
been the devolution , of responsibility from head offipe to. the Regional 
Guidance Officers" with respect to staffing and provision of support services 
within each education region. . , „ 

■ v • •■ . 

Personnel may, work with j)arents>and young children at home; with 4 
teach^efrs in regular schools; with children in their regular classes or 
withdrawn fgr individual and/ or grpup'Work; with children in units attachetl, 
to* a host school on a sessional or full'-time basis; and in separate special 
schools. "This -involvement may^be cfh & casual, short term, long perm or 
.even permanent basis. 



Support services in J/egular schools provide assessment, 

' * • t » 

programming and consultation >ith parents, teachers, principals, and other 

.professionals. Liaison with other agencies and counselling,, where necessary, 

is alSo undertaken. Personnel prwiding these suppbrt services may work on 

an itinerant basis, as a member of the staff of a^school, or be based in a*;' 

special education unit attached to'a school. 



A 'Special Education Council was established in 1976 to advise 
the Minister for Education on all aspects of special education provision. * ■ 

t There is evidence to suggest that a number of areas will require 

attention in the^ future?. These include physically handicapped children 
placejd in regular schools without adequate support; severely djid profoundly 
handicapped children not receiving services; handicapped young adults beyond 
the school learning age! who are, not receiving continuing- education 
appropriate ^to their 4 needs; lack of flexibility for programs for learning 
disabled children, in secondary schools; greater expertise in supporting "* 
identified handicapped children in regular classes; aijd curriculum develop- 
ment t and measurement for special* education. , , ' ' 



f \; 



I ; , ^Howevex:, . the Division of Special Education is concerned for tfie 

welfate of ■ handicapped children attep^ing^hools provided by voluntary * 
associations. It is open to the voluntary association to maintain response* 
ibility for the administration and'.control of their schools- 6r to. request 
the Education Department .to assume full responsibility. 



:* Financial assistance by* the pepartment of Education to approved 

voluntary organizations concerned with the welfare and ^education of '\ • 

handicapped children includes: • 

salary reimbursement for teachers, teacher-aide§ and 
7*** specialist personnel r 
^ . ^payment qf tunning costs; and 

payment of transport costs for pupiLs y to attend school." ^ 

South Australia * 

"In South Australia, special education practice is based on the 
-definition proposed by the Heads of Special Education Conference in July, 1976; 
stated as 'the provision of services to 0 children needing assistance beybnd that 
available in their regular classrooms and neighbourhood schools. ' 
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*The. services in South Australia covered by this definition include . 
full time and part time classes within primary and secondary schools, special _ 
schools (some of which are on the same campus as regular primary, or secondary 
schools), schools within hospitals and institutions, and a variety of support 
services to teachers and children within regular schools and classes. The ' . ^; 
services provided to particular children by special education personnel 
include those for visually, hearing and physically impaired children,' those . 

a Variety of learning difficulties, moderately and severely retarded 
children,-^nd..those within institutions conducted by the Community Welfare % ; . 
and HealtnDepartments, the Adelaide Children's Hospital, the South Australian 
Spastic. Paralysis Welfare Association, the Crippl ed~ Children's Association, 
and Minda Home. , 

South Australia supports the concept of 'maximum useful assbciation - 
between handicapped -children and . others, consistent with the interests, of - 
both', which was put forward by the Heads of Special Education conference. 
The Spate's concern is to providfe a balanced range of options within which • . ^ 
the maximum number of-cffildren' in a neighbourhood can receive an education 
according to their needs, with no. more segregation of particular groups than is 
absolutely necessary. 




, The department* believes -it should- provide "education for all" in as 
appropriate a form as possible* The most ordinary setting is, preferred, 
consistent with the welfare of the child and of the group with which he must 
work. The Education Act and Regulations provide the same rights and obligations 
for handicapped children as for all others. Recent amendments remove the term 
,! handi capped chil'd" altogether from both the Act and Regulations in the belief 
that' the distinction is not a useful one. However, there is a very small 
number for whom the .department does not provide teaching services - they are < 
totally dependent, profoundly mentally retarded children. There are also some 
in country areas receiving inadequate, part time education, or none.atall. The 
parents of the latter group have an option of boarding their children in hostels ■ 
or in institutions but- are sometimes unwilling to do so, particularly when the 
Children are young. Most of this group are moderately to severely retarded. 

Future effort will be concerned with * n 

(a) f plugging gaps as described above, although it is unlikely that 

education services will be provided specifically to totally t 
dependent, profoundly retarded children. 
* (b) helping regular classroom teachers become more competent to serve 

more children - both by encouraging school changes and" by provision 
of support services. 

(c) helping parents'become better informed and better able to participate 
in the process of education. This could include providing them with 
joint inservice training with teachers. 

(d) establishment of a language -disorder unit to develop expertise and * 
information of value of teachers, guidance officers and speech 
pathologists working with such children. 

(e) formation of a small group of teachers and teacher-aides who c^n be 
deployed where needed to meet crises produced by children making 
extraordinary demands on special or regular schools. M 

.Western Australia' . • 

'•Provision is made in Western Australia under four main groups of services. 
1. Intellectually Handicapped Childjen 

* (a) Mildly intellectually handicapped children. are usually catered for 
* in .special centres in regular primary and secondary schools. 

(b) Moderately intellectually Handicapped children are usually catered 
for in special' schools ~for the intellectually handicapped which are 
organised and staffed -by the Special Education Branch of the 

• • Schools Division 'of the Education Department. * 



(c) Pre-school centres are \<> Be found attached to six special schools.- 

(d) 'Day activity schools for Children who need .a program different from 

that-off ered °y the s P ecial schools. These are nine in number , and • 
• operated by the Slow Learning Children's Group of W.A. To date, 
one -of these schools, has elected to become the responsibility of 
the Education Department. ; 

Physically' Handicapped Children 

(a) Physically handicapped and .health impaired children are mainly 
...provided for. in vspeb'ial schools under.the Education Department. 

Other types of 'service's areT usually provided' by voluntary agencies.. 
The Education Department hay just completed two special" schools for • 
such children adjoining both 'a primary; and secondary school so as to 
maximise the useful association, of -all 'these^students. One high 
school has been specifically, modified to incorporate physically 
handrcapped^hirldren^irt-hinr-t-he-sehool-, — ^ _ - 

(b) Children in hospitals and rehabilitation centres* . 

Special school peaces are-provided at the major hospitals and \ . 
' rehabilitation centres. ; \ 

(c) Homebound children - 

.< A service is provided for children who. are homebound or hospitalised 

for more than two weeks in school years 1 to 12. y 
" (d) Children with impaired hearing # *.', 

Separate special schools^and special classes are, provided at primary 
and secondary age levels". A visiting tfeacher -service supports 
• hearing impaired children in regular schools: 
(e) Children with impaired vision • t 

Provision' is made through special units within primary and secondary 
schools or in regufar secondary schools, with support services... 

Remedial Education 

Initial intervention at the classroom level is .provided by LAT's^ _ 
(Learning Assistance Teachers) who are school based advisors, who 
assist classroom teachers to -identify ;and develop 'programs for 
children identified with difficulties, SOme are catered for by , , 
special units located in regular primary and secondary schools on' 
. a home . school, basis . A shofT term' residential centre for isolated 
children provides diagnostic-prelstriptive programs for children ; 
who have education, difficulties. These children generally do not * 
have access to other . special education facilities. a 



4. Children with Social and Emotional Difficulties 

% Socio-psychoeducational resource centres provide programs in a special 

c 

setting usually for a 12 to 18 month period, or a maximum of two years. 
Existing centres cater for the primary school age range. t 

A council for Special. Education was established in 1974 by the Minister 
for" Education to-advise him on matters related to special education . 
This council has carried out a number. of studies into specific areas of 
special education provision. 11 

* ^ 

Tasmania *• ' .* 

"A number of special schools and classes cater for slow learning children 
at both primary and secondary levels. Transfer to these is seldom recommended 
before, the age of eight or .nine years, in order that .the child may-have every 
chance of succeeding in the ordinary class. -Provision is made for childreji who 
are* mentally retarded-. — This- education program stresses the development of 
so£ialr£kills. Admission to special schools and classes is arranged' through 
guidance officers. 

Children with hearing losses are educated in a special school or class 
attached to gre-schools, primary and secondary schools. Children with impaired 
"vision attend a special school . for visually handicapped children. Tasmania has 
very few totally blind children and all are integrated into regular schools, 
A resource room and teaser support the teachers of these blind children. A 
service is of fered >by the 'Education Department in major public hospitals so 
that children may Continue their education while in hospital. 

* * * 
Children with physical handicaps receive schooling at special schools in 

twd major centres. AH admissions are o^n medical advice. 'Speech therapy* 

clinics are operated by- the Educatipft Department in four centres. Speech 

therapists are employed on, a full or pa^t time basis'in some special schools . 

Remedial centres have been established in three centres with 'the co-operation \>f 

the Education Department's Guidance Branch. 

'Tasmania intends in the future to concentrate on education for life after 
school, andorfeafly intervention programs. . Emphasis will also toe given to^ 
integration of handicapped children into regular schools wherever possible, and 
the appointment of a special education teacher to these schools to withdraw 
children for /special" help and support classroom' teachers. 11 



Australian Capital Territory 

" Pre-.s^chools are administered by the pre-school section. Special . 
placements are mad^ in regular pre-schools . * Special pre-school and integrated* 
pre-schools (those wiibin special schools) are also provided. Schools and 
classes for developmental ly delayed and intellectually, handicapped children 
are provided, administered by the special education section: 

' (a) Junior assessment classes provide for the developmental ly delayed 
and children with mild handicaps 
(b) Separate schools, classes and learning centres cater for mildly 

intellectually handicapped children 
(o) Moderately and severely intellectually handicapped children are ^ 
placed in separate schools and classes. 4 

However these special schools do not cater for one handicapped group, but 
ratfier a range of handicaps and multiply handicapped children. 

' Schools 'and classes for physically handicap^ped/blind/hearing impaired 
. children are provided and .administered by Special Education section. The 
children termed physically handicapped are determined by a paediatrician of 
the A,C'.T. Health Commission. 

(a) A centre *is provided for physically handicapped children; 
educational, para-medical and medical programs are provided 
on a fully integrated basis. 

(b) An integrated facility at "a primary school aj>d at a secondary x 
school cater for blind children. , 

(c) Hearing impaired children are educated in classes attached to 

two primary schools and a secondary school. , 

♦ 

Itinerant remedial teachers and a number of remedial reading centres 
/are provided by the Guidance and Counselling section. 

Within an overall policy of optimising the integration of handicapped 
children, the interim A.C.T. Schools Authority places "children wKb are 
assessed as being intellectually handicapped or developmental ly delayed either 
in special schools, special classes or learning centres within primary 'ox 
secondary schools, but with a clear policy of integration wherever possible. 



Present emphasis in special education encompasses the establishment of an 
additional 3 units for secondary blind and visually impaired students in 1980 
(the first secondary unit opened in 1979), implementing the concept of the 
'named persons 1 (Wamock Report) in services for artistic children, consideration 
• of tjie needs of the emotionally and behaviourally disturbed' 'child , and develop- 
ment of the resource teacher model, which w£s recommended by the Working Party 
for children with special needs. _ ■ / 

* > 
In addition the ACT- Schools Authority does not employ therapists 

(speech therapists, physiotherapists, occupational therapists etc.) but is 

c dependent on the Capital Territory^ Health Commission for services in -these, areas . 

. Northern Territory 
M 1 # Children with Moderate Forms of Handicap 

(a) Children below pre-school age 
In Darwin services are provided by the Darwin Spastic Society for 
a wide range of handicapping conditions. On medical recommendation 
and assessment, early entry into pre-school may be considered by 
placement and review panels. . 

(b) Children of pre-school age 
Parent? may elect to send their children to the local pre-school, 
but all such cases are ^discussed with the guidance officer and 

^ the school principal prior to enrolment. . 

(c) Special schools 
Admission to special schools is vested in the Principal Education 
Adviser, Guidance and Special Education, and only after proper 

, assessment procedures have been completed.. There are three special 

9 

schools. Two of the "schools' at Darwin cater for primary age 
children and secondary school age children respectively. The tj^rd, 
at Alice Springs, caters for children of all ages who have moderate 
forms of handicaps. 

2.^ . Children with Mild Forms' of 'Handicap 

Special education teachers are appointed to eleven regular schools 
throughout the territory. In most .instances these teachers- are 
assisted by special aides or part time' instructors. 



Support' Services. *. ;t .^ 

(a) Resource* teachers 4 provide support to fifteen regular schools. 
This support mechanism is increasing in'tfie territory with some 
thirty more ^positions planned. * \ ■ • 

(b) Children with visual impairment, hearing loss, speech defects 
and langu^e disabilities^; receive services in special classes 
generally on. a withdrawal basis. These advisory teachers and 
reading diagnosticians provide an advisory service to community 
settlement Schools. ! ^ 

. (c) A team of five speech therapists provide services to special 

cases following referral by principals and. guidance officers. , 
(d) A propa§f3d Education Department Clinic .Service is not yet 
operative, although the Department of Health has clinic 
services at Darwin and Alice Springs. 

«• 

(See also Appendix B)* * 

4. * Future Aims and Needs 

(a) Services for children with emotional needs 

(b) Activity centres for the severely handicapped * 

(c) Present extension of services for deaf children 

(d) Liaison with other goyernment departments, especially the 
new Social Welfare Branch, for the department to take over 
responsibility for educational programs in correctional areas. " 

3.7 HANDICAPPED -CHILDREN AND. THEIR SERVICES 

The extent of full-time services for handicapped children is indicated 
in Table 3.3 The data in this table were obtained in response to a request 
to education departments for statistics. Information sought covered numbers 
of special schools and units, and their enrolments. The importance of these 
data is that, as will 'be seen in later chapters/the response rate to our own 
questionnaires was not high. Table 3.3 provides information on full-time 
special education in Australia. Unfortunately, education departments in 
general were not aware of the precise numbers of children in ftfll-time 
special education in the .respective non -government se^tors^' Therefore 
fable 3.3 suffers from missing data in, this area.' However, non -government 
special education is predominantly provided in special schools operated by * 
voluntary charitable organizations, and relatively few independent regular 
schools appear to have attached special classes or units for handicapped 

4 K 

* See. p.-Zll for explanatory note* Appendix B in this volume appears as 
Appendix C in the first edition of this report. ■ 



$hijdren. Therefore the missiilg data in the non-gc>vernment section of 
Table 3.3 are probably small numbers or even zero. While some discrepancy 
exists because 1979 data were supplied in two cases, a rounded estimate of- 
the total! number of special schools in Australia is 520, while there appear 
to be at least 750 special classes and units attached to regular schools. • 
This latter figure is an underestimate as the number of classes for 1279 
children was not provided ^or South Australia (see footnote ** to Table 3.3). 
The total enrolment of children in special schools in Australia is of the 
order of 30,600, while a further 20,000, are in special classes. Thus a total 
of approximately 51,000 children are in full-time special education. This 
total may partially overlap that reported in Chapter 7 ^ox^andi capped • 
children irregular schools, as it. is possible that some children in special 
classes may have been included in both sets of figures. 

A more detailed tabulation of tjie numbers and* types of facilities/ 
services which prijj^kie full- and paft-time special education services cannot 
be fully determined from the data, obtained from Education Departments. It 
musrt be recognized that services range from clearly identifiable part-time 
withdrawal to incidental and casual support by resource personnel. Thus 
there are considerable difficulties in determining part-time services, in 
order to collate statistical data. However, aimost 7,500 students are 
receivj&g part-time remedial assistance in Queensland government schools, 
with another 4,000 served by itinerant (visiting) teacher services. Almost 
5,000 students receive part-time assistance in Tasmania, as do almost i;000 
students in the Australian Capital Territory. : It seem* likely that there 
are similar numbers in other states served'by remedial, resource or 
visiting teachers. 

3.8 SUMMARY - \ *^ 

The cbO^ion/of data from st at ^departments of education- in this» s 

chapter provides a base from which to begin a more detailed investigation 

of the characteristics of special, education' services in this country. It 

should be recognized that the pattern of services is constantly changing, I 

and that there are many facets of seirvice provision which cannot be 

« — ■ 

described adequately by tables of statistics or flow charts of organizat- 
1 ional structures. The spirit and operation of these services can only be 
sensed by a[ more intimate acquaintance with the facilities, staff and 
children who are served. ' 




Table 3*3 



Children in full-time special education 



^fratp or 

Territory 

< 


Year 
of 

data* 


G6v eminent 
Special .schools , 

No. Enrolment 


Special classes/ 

units ^ 
No* Enrolment 


Nongovernment 
Special schools 

No, ' ' Enrolment 


Special clSBS&s/." 
^ units 
No* Enrollment 


Government and 
non-government 
special schools 

No, , . . Enrolment 


NSW 


1978 


• 136 ' 


10,172 


•466 


13,433 


63 


- 1,716 


* 


* 


199 


11,888' 


VIC 


1978 


75 


5,677 


102 


2,433 


76 


2,633 


* 


* 


151 


8,310 


QLD 


1978 




3,948 


"26 


558 


27 




* 


* * 

« 


82 


• 5,144 


SA 


1978 


22 


1,673- 


13 


195 


4 * 


152 


0 


0 


26 


1,825 










.(1,279)** 














WA 


1978 


28 


1,815^ • 


78 


1,444 


* 




0 


0 


28t 


l,815t 


TAS 


1979 


' 22 


1,196 


rl9 


291 


0 


0 


0 


0 


22 


1^196 


NT 


1978 


5 


* 79 


'24 






0 


0 


- 0 ' 


5 




ACT 


1979 


6 


322 


20 


1 281 


0 


0 


0 


* 0 


6 


322 


Australia 




349 


24,882 


748t 


20,148 


17W 


5,697 






&19t 


30,579t 



* Not provided, * * • * ' ... _ ' 

** UnbracWfeted figures provided by S*A. Research and Planning Division, categorised as "units" (4.7, 79] 

The Wcketed figure provided by S.A. Assistant Director (Curriculum) (18.5,79) . 
t Possible undereytimate owing to^some information. not available. 



Chapter 4 ; \ S0J t ' 

LEGISLATIVE FOUNDATIONS OF AUSTRALIAN SPECIAlXdUCATION 

4.1 INTRODUCTION * . / 

This chapter undertakes -a review of/legislation for the* education of 
handicapped students in the six AustraH^n s.tates,. It presents in some 
length relevant portions of Bducafi^n Acts and discusses the age for special 
schooling, placement of cl^-W^enin such schooling, appeal provisions, * ^ 
sources of advice and the extent to which Legislation seeks to ensure the 
provision of education for all handicapped children. 

/ * 

4.2 DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Definitions of 'terms pertinent to legislation for the education of 
handicapped children are summarized-in Table 4.1 It will be^nbted that 
there is little similarity- among the Acts in regard to terms used, except for 
definition of a special school. In Table 4.2, a comparison is made of * aspect 
of each state's, legislation in regard to the compiflsory school age relevant 
to handicapped children, placement, parental rights and advisory groups. 
These aspects are discussed in detail below. 

-4.3 CONTENT OF STATE EDUCATION ACTS 

1.. Compulsory school age as applicable to handicapped children 

'in Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia and Western Australia 
the legislation is applicable* to all children of cpmpulsory school age, 
which in the first three states is not less than six years and not more 
than fifteen years. In Western Australia the school leaving* age is the age 
of the child at the end of the* year in which he attains the age of .fifteen 
years.' 

In Tasmania the compulsory school age for handicapped children is 
from five years to. sixteen years, and in Victoria it is front four years 
and 'six months to fifteen years. In addition, Victorian legislation provides 
for special education outside these limits, that is from birth until beyond 
fifteen years; if appropriate; 
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Terns 


Queensland 


fc ' New South Wales 


Victoria 


. South Australia- 


* 


Western Australia 




Blind 


In ths opinion of the 
Minister too blind or 
deficient in the power 
of sight to be able to 
read the ordinary 
school books vised by 
children 






• 9 

\ - 

• 


1 






• * • 


Deaf 

• 


*n the opinion of the 
Minister too deaf to be 
taugtoin a class of 
h e a r in^^hi 1 d r e n 




c- 

o 




C 


r 

'« t 




Special school 


A state sckool provi- * 
ding speciAl 
education \ 


Means a school 
declared undfr the 
provisions of this 
Act to be a 
special school 


Means, special school 
for handicapped 

. children 

> 




Means a school estab- 
lished for the benefit*' 
of a particular jelass 
of children who require 
some special fornuof 
.education treatment 
or care 


> 


ON 

o 


Certified , 
special school 




^>teans^a school for 
the time being 
certified .under this 
Act as a certified 
special school and 
includes a provi-! 1 
sionally certified 
special school 


. / 




1 
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* No definitions available for Tasmania 
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Table 4.1 - ctfntd*. 



Terms 



> Special 
Service 



Ml J 



Queensland 



Hew South Wales 



Victoria 



Includes assistance at a 
special centre, special 
unit or special class 
and. any other service 
especially provided to 
help a handicapped child 
overcome any impediment 
to his educational 
progress* * 



South Australia 



Western Australia 



Direction' for 
exclusion 



Means a direction of the * 
Minister under the pro-* 
visions of section 20B' 
.of the ActTi directing the. 
parent of a child to re- 
frain >fron causing^the 
•child to attend any **y 
Government school. 



Means a direction of the 
Minister under the pro- 
visions of section 20A of 
the Abt, requiring the 
parent of a child to cause 
the^ child .to attend such • 
school or schools as is or 
are specified in the 
direction. 



Direction to 

special 

education 



Special 
educational 
facility, , 



Means a special class 
S designatedby the Director 
iLGenfiaaiLJta be ajSsB&ci&l, 
educational facility for*' 
the purposes of this Part** 



h.1 v ' 



•t * ; 



- Table 
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4.1 - contd.. 












' Terms ~ 


Queensland V/* 


New ^oujh Wa 1 e s* 


Victoria 


South Australia 


Western Australia. 


Authority 






Means Special Education 
Authority established 
under this division 






Handicapped 
Child 




X 


Means a child of school 
age handicapped to an - 
extent likely to affect 
his educational 
provisions ^ 




I 

i 

t 








* 
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' Table 4.2 

^ • t Comparison of states' legislation 



Areas 
— -q — 


Queensland 


New South Kales 


Victoria 


South Australia 


Western Australia 


Tasmania 


Compulsory 
School age 
(handicap* 
ped 

children) 


From 6 to 15 years 


From 6 to 15 years ^ 
• 


From to 15 years 
with special education 
provision for those 
not of school age 


From 6 to 15 years 


From' 6 to age o*f 
child at end of year 
in which he turns 15 


From 5 to 16 years 
♦ 


Legislat- 
ion 

pertinent 
to place- 
ment of 
handicap* 
ped child 


1 .Provision of p~ 
special-educat ion 
for children who 
require such 
education on 
account of dis- 
ability of , mind 
or body in special 
schools, classes 
' or any other 
approved means. 

2. Parent of blind or 
deaf child to, * 
^ obtain for them 
suitable education. 


1 .The parent . . ✓ 
shall cause him to 
attend regularly 
at a special 
school. . .where the 
place of residence 
of such child is 
within the 
^istrict of such 
a school* 


1 .Having been motif ied 
of child* s handicap 
by. parent and prin- 
cipal (if applicable) 
the Minister, on 
advice of an 
Authority, shall 
determine suitable ] 
placement for the { 
child. 

2. Such placement may be 
effected irrespective 
of child*s age* 


* 

1 .The Director- 
General may 
direct placement 
of a child to a 
special school 
if in his opinion 
the child's best t 
interests are so 
served. J-^ 


7T~^ ^— 

1. Assessment provisions: 

i) initial conference; 

ii) assessment of child; 

iii) assessment con- 
ference; 

iv) recommendation to 
.Director-General ; 

v) recommendation to 
Minister. 

=2. Minister may direct 
parents to send child 
to special school > 


l.The parent of a 
child between S 6 
16 who is blind, 
mute or otherwise 
defective is duty 
bound to provide 
such a child with 

•a suitable eciuca- m 
•tion if he is 
able to do so. 


Advisory 
Groups 

■\ ■: 

i 


Minister may ^ r 
appoint : 

3 . those he thinks 

2. any person to 
inspect facilities 
provided for 
blind/deaf child 
re suitability 
> 


No indications given 
of what bodies may 
advise Minister 


Special^ Education 
Authority--^ Jilexib^e 
memberships to meet 
demands of a variety 
of handicaps, 

<< 

* 


Minister may 
appoint such 
committees as 
he sees fit. 


Advisory panel of two 
or more persons. At 
least one a teacher. At 
least one a guidance 
officer or member of 
Australian Psychological 
Society. 

m 


Children incapable 
of. benefit from 
instruction to be 
examined by: 
1. Director of State 

Psychological 

Clinic, or - 
2. School Medical 

Officer, or 

Other approved* 

officer. 
* 


Par en tat 
tights' 

- a 


No specific 
provision. 

* 


No specific provision. 
Some indirect provi- 
sion under heading cjf 
n a good defence". » 


No specific 
provision* 


No specific ^ 
provision 


<+ 

Parent has ^recourse 
to children** court 
if necessary. 

• / 


Parent has access to 
Minister re with- 
drawal of a direeV* 
tion. 



i 



2. , Legislation pertinent to placement, of hartdicapped children 1 

The Queensland provision for^pecial education is as follows: 

Section 26. "Provision of special education . / 

For childrjn who require such education oil account of a disability " 

of inind^or body there shall be provided special education that is to say 

education by special methods apprppriate to the needs of such children. 

Such special education as -the^inist^r approves may be given - / 

(a) in special schools 

(b) in classfes approved by the Minister for the purpose; or 

(c) by any other means approved by the Minister for the purpose." 

There is^no provision for the compulsory assessment by the Minister 
or his officers of a handicapped child. Exception ip made in the case of 
blind or deaf children where the Minister may authorize an assessment. 

/ ^ 

Section 27. "Parent of blind or deaf child to obtain suitable education ' 

*■ for such a child. ^ 
(1) Every parent of a blind or deaf, child who is of the age of 
compulsory attendance shall cause such child to receive an education which, 
in the ppinion of the Minister is efficient and, suitable. ( ^ 

In pny proceeding against a person in respect of a non-compliance 
"with this subsection, a certificate purporting to be signed by the Minister 

as to'the efficiency or suitability of the system or method of education* 
"in issue shall be conclusive evidence of such efficiency or, sis the case 

nay be suitability. 

| The Minister may authorize any person to inspect the system and 
method of education being provided for any* such child and may* receive, a _ 
report t thereon." < \ , 

Thus, on the whole, criteria allowing for the proper assessment of 

j * » 

child said to be handicapped are lackirig in the legislation. 

" In New South Wales' the view obtained is similar. Legislation 
provides for the existence of speciai*education : 



Section 4-*(IA) f, The parent or guardian of any child between the age of six 
years and the school leaving age shall >0 where - / 

{♦a) such child is, by reason of blindness pr /other -infirmity, not ^ 
Capable of being educated, by the ordinary methods of instruction; 

and / - * 

(b) a special school has been declared or a certified special 
school' has been established for children suffering from the 

' class of infirmity from which^uch child is suffering; and 

(c) the place of residence Of such child is within the district 
of such special schools or such certified special ^chool, 

cause him to attend regularly at such special school or certified special school, 

- * 

but indications of a child receiving such an education are given in only the 

• V I 
most general 'terms. • ' i # 

The Viatorian legislation is unique in Australia in that it makes 
specific and det^led provision for the education of handicapped children 
and includes the nature of the special- services which can be provided by 

the Education Department. 

In addition to the specific matters referred to in the legislation 
the Victorian approach is to provide support and facilities to handicapped 
children even beyond the statutory school leaving age in those instances 
where it is clear that some significant advantage would accrue from continuing 
education . „ , 

- The legislation requires that the Minister be informej by both parent 
and "principalis a' chip is thought to be handicapped, the onus .being upon the 
Minister to provide appfopriate assessment of ,^and recommendations with 
respect to, :such a child. 



Section 64eJ 'Where * a * child ~who has' n ot reached the age of - IS years - > 

(a) appears to the parent of the child to be a handicapped child; 
and ' . < 

(b) does not regularly attentat a school - 

.it shall .bejthe duty'of the parent of -the child within such time as is 
reasonable in 'the circumstances to notify the Ministet in writing that the 
cjiild, appears to him "to be a handicapped child. 

- . (2) Where a-chitd who has* not reached the age of 15 years - 
. , fa) attends at a school ; and 

,(Jb). appears to the principal of a school to be a handicapped "child 

* 

the principal * 



(i) shall forthwith advise the parent of the child that he intends 
to notify\the Minister that the child appears to l\im to be a 
handicapped child; and r . 

(ii) shall not less than' seven days after advising the parent of the 
r child notify the Minister in writing that the* child appears to 

be a handicapped child. M 

Section 64F. (1) "In a case where the- Minister - 

(a) receives a notification pursuant to sub-section (1) or (2)\of 
section 64E; or , 

(b) has evidence placed before him, appears to him to be - 
credible, that a child has a handicap wTiich could affect his 
educational progress "and is in need of special education - 

he may in writing served on the parent of the child personally or by post 
direct the parent to present the chile} £t a time and place specified in the 
direction for assessment by an Authority as to his educational need. 

(2) A parent who has. been given such a direction shall comply 
with that direction. 

(3) On the child being presented before it the- Authority shall 
tarry out its assessment of the educational heed of the child 'And make its 
recommendation tp the Minister." • 

Section 64G. (1) "Where the Authority is of the opinion that the handicap 
of the child is % such that he'is in need of special education, the Authority 
-stall make i-trs— recommeFvdation.^to- the- Minister - ^ ^ 

(a) as to the type of. .special education that 'the child requires; 
♦ (b) whether any spe.cial sei^vices^ are r^uired; and 
" (c) in respect o£ any other matter that the Authority considers 
relevant. . ~ 

t, 

(2) The Authority shall, in making, its recommendation, take 
into consideration the wishes of the parent of the* child arid the circumstances 
o¥ ^he case." • 



Section 64H, (1) ' "After considering" the .recommendation of the Authority the 
Minister shsUl make such determinationVas^ lie considers suitable, 4nd wlj£re 
the Minister determines that the child' should .undertake special eduction , 
th.e parent of the child shall <£ause the /child to undertake the special 
education as directed by .general or special order of the Minister. 

(2) A parent receiving, a direction pursuant to sub-section (1) 
shalJ^ 4 unless there is reasonable excuse for not complying with the direction", 
cause such child tp undertake the special education as required. 

(3) In this section Reasonable excuse" means a reasonable excuse 
as set out in sub-section {^3) of section 53., with such modifications as are 

necessary." / 

• U 

/ 

Legislation klso, allows the. Minister, at the request ot a parent of a 
handicapped child not of school age, to request an assessment of such a child 
and, if necessary, recommend that the child Receives special education. 

Section 64K. (1) "Where a parent of a child who is not pf school age notifies 
the Minister that the child has a handicap which, if the child w&s of school ' 
age, would make him a handicapped child, and Requests assessment of the child 
by an Authority, the" Minister may, with the agreement 6f the Minister of 
Health, direct an Authority to assess the child. 



\ 



(2) If the Authority recommends that the child should undertake 
special education the provisions of Section 641 shall, with such modifications fc 

~a^*re~rtecessary, extend and app Ly~ ~to~th at. .chi 1 d as if he wefre aJiandicapped 

jctiild directed by the^Minist^r to undertake special education. j j 

* ' 
In the* South ^ Australiah legislation there is no mention of such terms 
as "handicap", "disorder", or "disability". • 

Section N 74. (3)' '"Where, in. the opinion of the 6irector-General, it vis in 
the best interests of a child that he be enrolled at a special school ^ the 
Director-General may direct that the child be enrolled at 'a special school 
nominate^ in -the direction, and where such direction has. been given, ^the child 
.must 'be enrolled at that special school." 

• •• '. - • "? 



/ 

30. . V, 



/Provision* in Western Australia is explicit and detailed. 
Legislation affecting children with "mental or physical* disorders or disabilities" 
occurs in twa Parts, of the Education Act: * v 

Part V; ^Attendance at schoc^, and 

(2) 'Part XIB: .Special Education' 
and this may cause some difficulty in iWj.nterpretatipn. 

IVhere it iS apparent to either a school principal or parent that a 
^ child may have a mental or physical disorder or disability a number of actions 
may occur.. These -are: »tf - 

an initial conference between parents, principal anjj v 
teacher/teachers, followed where appropriate by # 
'* (2) an assessment of the child . \ 

(3) an assessment conference | „ * . " t 

(4) a recommendation to the Director-General * 
' (Sy a recommendation to the Minister. 

^ The*se provisions occur in Part XIB.' If it is recommended to the 
Director-General that a child would be better served in a special educational 
facility, legislation contained in Part V of the Act is pertinent. All i 
. relevant legislation is reproduced below. 

> 

Part XIB * ' 

Section 2621. (1) "Where the principal of " a school or the parent, of a child 

is of the opinion - , - 

(a) that the child puffers from a mental or physical </isorder or 
disability; and 

-.— ~ [b) thsft by reason oTTlTe~ di?grdgr or d rsafrili iy tire clVi - H ^frsrftgvtny---*- 

' — v. • • 

extreme difficulty in .adjusting to the regular educational 
I programme of the school, . j * 

the principal shall arrange a conference (in these regulations referred to as 
an "initial conference") for the purpose of ascertaining the educational 
. programme best suited to the needs of the child and inform the parent of the 
child* of the date and time of the' conferences. 

(2) An initial conference shall consist of - 
(a) the parents of th e^ch/ld; 
• (b) the principal *)f the school; 



■ IKJC 
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• » Q * 
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(c) - the teacher or teachers of the child; and 
/ (d)« where the parents so desire, an interpreter; friend or relative 

of the parents, brought' to the conference by the parents. 

o 

(3) .* For the purpose o£ convening an initial conference the 
principal shall - 

* (a) set a reasonable time for the conference after, if practicable, . 
discussion with the parents of the child; 
(b) invite the parents to attend the conference;' 
^* . (c) advise the parents that they may be' accompanied .by a friend, 
% * relative or interpreter; { ° ; 

(d) require the teacher or teachers of the child to attend the 
c%4f erence ; and * 'I 

(e) give written notification to the parents of the date and time 
of the conference and inform them t|iat ' they"fifay~be accompanied 
by a friend/ relative or" interpreter. 

(4) An initial conference shal\ take pla^e in the presence of 
both parents of the child unless one 'or both parents refuse or neglect to attend 

j^he conference or one parent is unable to attend a conference &t any reasonable 

. • ' / 



time, 



(5) Tine aims of an initial conference are - 
(a) to ensure the maximum co-operation between the parents, of tfte. child 
and the school regarding the* provision* of an education programme : 
- * that is in the best interests -of the clUld; 

^ _ (b) io discuss ;the*educational programmes o ffer ed by the 'school and' 

/ "~ their adequacy, in €fie If gilt of the child's disorder or disability, j 

to meet his educational needs; * ~ ' . 

, (c) to agree, where possible, on an educational programme for the child 
at the school; and m , ' i < 

(d) to discuss possible alternatives to the educational programmes 
'available at the school. 11 * 

Section 262J. (1) "Where an initial conference lias taken place* and the prmcipa 

* " ' \ ' - i • ' . . " * f • 

of the school* is of -the opinion - | . . f * x - 



(a) that it is not possible adequately to! determine whethesthe school 
is able to provide a suitable educational programme for the child 
•without further advice; or > 

(b) that it is not possible for the school to provide a suitable 
educational programme for the child, 

he shall arrange forthwith for a specialist assessment of the educational 
needs of the chil$L . * 

» V 

* (2) The assessment referred to in subregulation (1) of this 

regulation shall be made by any or all of the following fre rso njy^T \^ 
* * ' (a) , an officer or officers of the Guidance BranclJ^ratKer specialist 
* branches of the Education Department; 

(b) a^y person or agency generally approved by the Director-General 
as suitable for the asses_sment of children; * 

(c) at the request of 'the parents of the child, and i|f approvedj 
by the Director-General, by any person or agency not comprised 

in paragraphs (a) and "(b) of this subregulat ion.„ i 

I 

(3) Where an assessment of a child has been made under *tt>e . 
provisions of this regulation, the principal shall forthwith convene an 
assessment conference to discuss the results of the assessment. 



(4)**An assessment conference shall consist of - ^ 

(a) the principal of the -school*; 

(b) the teacher or teachers of the child; and <> - 

^(c) where practicable, the person or persons who made the assessment , 

(5} An assessment conference shall consider the report or* . 
reports of the person or persons making J the assessmerit^and s^all recommend 
to the principal*, that the child - • * 

(a) remain in the school under that* school ».s regular progranine; 
. (b) remain in the school under a modified programme; 

(c) be placed in a special educational facility; or ■ ~ 

(d) be excluded from attending any Government school. 11 v 



Section 262K. (1) "Where, after ""an. assessment conference, the principal of 
-.the .school decides.that the child should* remain- in the school under the 
re'gular or modified pro^ramme^ he shall forthwith ~ * 



(a) inform the parents of the child in writing of the decision 
-explaining the reasons *for the .decision bind* the nature of <the 
programme the child will undertake; 'and i* % > — ^ 

(b) attempt to enlist the co-operation of the parents iri implementing 
the programme decided upon. 

(2) Where, after an assessment conference^ the principal of the 
school is of the opinion that it is not practicable, by modification in 
facilities, staff, or programmes, to provide a suitable educational ipvogvaiStte^^ 
for the child at the school and that the child should be placed in a special 
educational facility he shall forthwith , . - ^ k 

(a) recommend to j:he Director-General that the child be made subject 
. to % direction to special education; and 

(b) inform the parents of the child, in writing/ that "he has made 



su^i a fecommen4ation. 



I • ^ 

(3j Where the Directpr-General does not approve" the recommendati 

h% shall - j-> 

(a) direct that the suspension of the child, if any, be terminated; 

(b) direct that thfc child continue to be enrolled in the school; and 

(c) ' inform the parents of the child in writing of his decision. 




(4) Where the \ Diredtor-General approves the recommendation^ 



he shall 



(a)** recommend to the Minister that the -.procedures of the Act relating * 

;Njnd 



to a direction to special eduction "be implemented;\|nd 



L (b ) . in fo rm the parents of the c hU d|injtfxi^in&-^- his d e c-i^envr- 

(5) Where the Minister approves thfe recommendation of the 1 

* * t* 

Director-General, he shall forthwith convene an advisory panel under the 
provisions of the Act and infornPthe parents of tl\e child in writing of his 
decision. ) . r 31 . 

' • 1 Li * " ^ I* - & : 

- (6) Where the Ministe* doefe not approve the recommendation of' 

the Director-General, the Minister shall T ~* 

. (a) direct "that the*' suipensidn , of VfTe . chi ia , if any , - b.e t^eirainat^f j""** • i 
fb) direct that \tHe child, continue to be enrolled at the School;. ^| 
^\ (c)* inform thfe parents of the, child in* writing'of his decision." , * 



PART.V • • , ; - 

Section 20A-(1) "Where it appears to an advisory panel that a child of not 
less than six years of age nor more than leaving age has a mental or physical 
disorder or disability of such a nature that, the interests of that child 
would be best served if he were to attend a school providing education of 
a kind specially suited to persons suffering from such a disorder or disability, 
the Minister may; on the recommendation of the panel,, serve on the parent 
of the child a direction in writing requiring the parent to cause the child ' 
to attend such 'school or schools as is" or are specified in the direction 
during such times as are so specified. 11 

InTasmania the legislation is as follows: 

» «> 

Section 13- (1), "It is the duty of the parent of any child that is blind, deaf, 
mute or otherwise defective, between the ages of five and sixteen years, tq 
provide efficient and suitable education for such child if he is able to do so. 

(2) Any such .parent who is unable at any time to provide such 
education as aforesaid' for such a child shall give notice thereof to the 
Minister. 

* * * X3) The Minister thereupon ma^Mirect that the child shall be - 

sent* to an*in$titution for the education*of blind, deaf, mute or otherwise - 
defective *chi ldren^ ~&nd #uch parent shall cause such child to be sent thereto V 
accordingly,". 



' ; There is* further provision in the amended section £-(3) 1 . 

"Where any child of or above the age of 7 *years . is incapable 
of receiving .proper benefit from instruction in ordinary classes the Minister 
may issue an order requiring* the pareoit or guardian of such child to. cause 
him to attend at su6h school or schools as °the Minister shall prescribe and 
to continue in attendance until he reaches the age *of sixteen years ..." 



. Thus,under present legislation parents of handicapped children in 

Tasmania must find suitable schooling for thei^ children at the age of five 

• *\ 
ye^rs, whereas no onus is upon the^ Minister to approach the probleiji of 

„ schooling for such % a child (unless notified by parents that suitable schooling 

is unavailable) until tyhe child is seVen years or more. This<<Legislation 

makes the precise obligations^ of , the Minister difficult to interpret. 



3. ^ Jtreas* 0/ legislation where provision is incomplete. 

Queensland - - «- . 

t *n 

• in Queensland children may be exempted from schooling if there exists 
a reasonable excuse. 



Section 30. "(1) Definition of a reasonable, excuse . 

^ • Any of the following reasons shall be aeemed to be a reasonable excuse 
within the meaning of section twenty-eight of this Act:-. * 

(a) That the child concerned has been prevented from attending school by 
(i) sickness; * 
(ii) temporary or permanent infirmity; " " ?'! 

tinj an unavoidable cause, ... which, in the. opinion of the Minister ' 
is reasonable. 



(b) That the child has been prohibited or belongs to a class which- has- 
been prohibifed by any Act, regulation or other rule 'of 1& W from 
attending school on the ground that he or. such class is suffering " 
from an infectious or contagious disease or that his presence 
might be injurious to the health or welfare of 'other children 
attending school. 11 *' • </ ■ ' 0 •* 

T^hose sections in which the interpretation is imprecise are -underlined. 

All of thpse 4 bnder particular circumstances could,be applied to particular ■' * ' 

handicaps ft is unclear as to whether or not this is intended in the legislation 
. * 



Hey South Wales 

Three areas of New South Wales legislation require further elucidation-. 
These are:-- ' t ' " . ■ ' 

Section 4-(lA) "The parent or guardian of any child between the age of six years 
and th*e school leaving age shall, where - ' '/ ■ 

(a) such child is, by reason of blindness or other infirmity, not 

capable oS being "educated by the ordinary methods of instruction; t ahd 
' \-v> (b> a special school has been declared or a certified special school ' 
has been established, .for children suffering from the. class o& 
infirmity from which such child is suffering; and 
(c) the place* of residence of such child is within the district of 
%f »such special school or of such certified special school, 
cause him to attend regularly at such special school or certified special school. 11 



Section 4- (4) ff It shall be deemed 3 good defense to any such prosecution 
.(for failing to cause a child to attend schopl) that at the date alleged in 
the information: 

(e) the child was prevented from attending school by sickness, danger- 
of infection, j:§mporary or permanent infirmity, or other sufficient cmuse, and s 
within seven days after the date on which such sickness, danger, infirmity, or 
cai^fe occurred the defendant gave or caused to be given notice thereof in 
writing to the teacher of the school wljich the child attended immediately prior 
to such- date." - 

As is the case in Queensland, the terms, "sicknes^, ^temporary/permanent 
- infirmity and M other sufficient cause" warrant further definition to make the 

implications of the provision clear*. # - 

. , • ( 

Section 6. "The Minister, or any officer authorized by him, may grant a 
certificate exempting a child;from the attendance at school required by this 
P.art where hfe rs satisfied.- 

(b) that such conditions exist as make it necessary or desirable 

. that such certificate should be granted; or 9 . j 

(c) that there is ^jvot adequate accommodation." 

m . f Once again the statement "that suqh conditions exist as to make it 
necessary or desirable" is broad In' its implications and is open to application 
to** some handicapped children. The^ statement referring to school accommodation 
i's included int]ii^,section as it* too could apply in some circumstances to 

• handicapp^children and there is no further provision made for such children 

* who are excluded by this legislation. 

Victoria * . 

In Victoria the interpretation of ! <a reasonable excuse" is also open 
to debate. * « 

* ' i $ * * • 

Section 53- (3) "It shall be a reasonable excuse as regards any child that - 

(b) : the child has been prevented from attending school by sickness, 

'reasonable 'feay of infection, temporary or permanent infirmity 




or any unavoidable cause." 



The terms J.n*the above legislation are, as in., previously mentioned 
~ cases, ^in^^ficiently clear in 'their implications* 



South Australi^ 

Under South Australian ^Legislation - .V 
"The Minister may* exempt any chil<J- from attendance at school dui 
any period in the exemption." \ \ 

S$ . . 

* The powers of the Minister are complete* No provision is made for the 
inclusion of criteria to be used by -the Minister in making a, decision 
re exemption. No limits are imposed on the Minister by the legislation. - :, 

Western Australia ^ ~ 

Agaxn the definition p£ "a reasonable excuse 11 requires further 
elucidation. ^ ^ 

Section 14. "Any of the following reasons shall be deemed a reasonable excuse - 

(b) . Thsft tfie child has been prevented from attending school by 

sickness, danger of infection, temporary or # permanent infirmity. 

• • * 

♦or any, unavoidable causes, but^the excuse shall not be entertained 

unless the parent has given the teacher notice, thereof in waiting.. 

• ' The Act also contains legislation in two Parts which might be used to. 
exclude (foildten with severe mental or physical disorders or disabilities :- 

•PART XIB • ' . 

Section 262L. $1) "Where, after an assessment conference, the principal 
of a school is^of the opinion that the" child suffers from & 'physical or 
mental disorder or disability of so severe a nature that the^presence, of 
that child t in j*ny Government school would disrupt the norjnal operation of 
the school he shall -forthwith - . ^ ' 

(a) recommend to the Director-General that the child b^jn^de Subject 

to a direction for exclusion; and % 
{b) inform "the parents, in waiting, that he has made* such a 
J recommendation . • ' . 

• . , t ~ e 

(2) Where the Director-General does not approve the recommendation 
he Shall - • • " '.' ' x - -» 

• (a) direct that the suspension of the child, "ifany, be terminated ^ 
I (b) direct that the' child continue to be enroled- in the' school-; and 




i 



» (c) inform the parents of the child, in waiting of his decision,. 



e 4: 



I ^ \^(3) Where the Director-General approves the fecommendation, 

he shall - # 

(a) • recommend to the Minister that the provisiQn of the Act relating 
' % > to a direction for exclusion be implemented; and ' i 

(b) inform the" parent's of ^the child in writing of his decision. 

• * 

. (4) Where the Minister approves the recommendation of the Director- 
General he' shall forthwith convene an advisory panel under the provisions of the 
< Act and inform the parents of the child in writing of his decision. 

(5) Where the Minister does ndt approve the recommendation of 
the Director- General , he shall*- * - ... 

(a) direct that the ^suspension- of the child, if any, be terminated; 

(b) direct that the child continue to be enrolled at the school; and 

(c) inform the parents Jdi< the -child in writing of his decision." 

' a . * *. * 

) 

PART-V - * 

Section 20B (1) ,f Where it appears to an -advisory panel that a child has a 
mental or physical disorder or disability of so severe a nature that the 
presence of that child in a Government school would disrupt the normal operation 
. of the. school, the Minister may, on the recommendation of the panel, serve on 
the parent of the child \ direction in writing directing the parent to refrain 
f;rom causing the child to^ attend any Governnjeyt school and whilst the direction 
remains in fordfe the "Minister shall refus^ to permit the child to attend any 
.Qbvernment school." 

Tasmania \ 

> - - - ^ 

^In Tasmania legislation /may once a &gai'n exempt a particular • 

class of handicapped ^Rild (presumably *the severely handicapped 

although thisvis-.not made Clear) from attending school. 

/ • • 

- - s 5 * 7 f ~* * 

Section 7A-(2)^ "ft, child* shall be exempt from such enrolment if he is - - * * 

v (^)\ certified, as prescribed, to be physically or mentally', 'permanently 

, v S 5 *^ unfit to attend any school, ! f 

• * . y ■ , • , 



4; -^Advisory Groups - • . ' . . 

^ \ \\ r In most states the nature ancl membership of any advisory bodies .are indie 
.ated in only general terms,. The pertinent legislation from thesB states follows. 



Queensland ; 4 

8A "The Minister may froft time to time -appoint such committees as he^ thinks 

; fit to advise on any.aspfect of educatiqn in inspect of which a statutory body 

•has not been constituted under this Act. 11 

■New South Wales c * > 

, N.o Vindication is given^in the legislation as to what person or bodies 
may advise the -Minister on education. * 

Victoria • , 

^Section 64C "Whenever the Minister considers it necessary he may appoint 
a Special Education Authority for the purposes of this Division consisting 
• of sucti qualified and other suitable persons as he thinks .fit, and shall 
appoint one of those' persons as chairman. 11 

v V * tn • ' 

Section 64D f, Ai\, Authority shall - 

. (a) uarry out the functions required to be carried out'by it under 
this Divisipn; ^nd . 1 ' 

(b) carry out any other functions which the Minister- requests it 

' , r * • "* * 

to carry out. 11 . i 

% * - - 

» * • 

The membership of the authority is not specified in order » ' ' 

to, make the authority flexible enough to mee't the* demands of a variety ^>f 
handicaps.' ~ 8 * * *' V 

South ' Australia . , . 

Section 10*- (1°) ' "The* Minister" may appoint such advisory committees as he 

considers necessary to investigate, and advise him upon, arty matters affecting 

the administration of the 'Act / 6r the provision. of propel primary and 

secondary education in this -State . * " 

- (2)- An advisory committee constituted uiider this section shall*" 
• > «- - . * 

consist of such members aS the Minister thinks fit to appoint to the committee 



(3) A member of an advisory committee shall hold 'office at the 
•pleasure, of • thef Minister. 



(4) Subject to any directibn^of the Minister/ the procedure* of an 
advisory committee shall be determined by the committee. ' 



(S) The Minister may Wy to the members of an advisory committee 

such allowances and expenses &s may E*e prescribed. 11 

* » ' \ ■ * 

\ \ ' 

Legislation in Western Australia atod Tasmania is more, precise as to the 
membership of such an advisory group. \t may be that, since -in both bf 
these states handicapped children might possibly be excluded from' school , 
any groups acting in any advisory capacity^ to the Minister in each. state need 
/to be clearly defined, 

Western Australia 

Section 20D-(1) "The Minister may convene an ^advisory- panel whenever he 
considers it.;necessary or desirable -to do so for the purposes of section 
twenty A, twenty B (yt twenty C of this Act. \ . . 1 

(2) Ai\ advisory panel shall con5is1i of two or more^ persons who, 

c , , - • 

because of their professional or other qualifications or experience, are in the 
opinion of the Minister qualified to give advice as to the education or . . 
other needs of, a child h'aving regard to the disorder or disability from which 
^the child suffers. 

(3) Of the, members of an advisory panel - - ^* 
* (~a) at, least' one shall be a teacher; and " ' 

(b) at lea'si* one shall be a guidance, officer -appointed 'under this Act 
or a psychologist who is a member of the Australian. Psychological 
Society. 11 ° ' ' 

Tasmania ~~ 

t Sectioi) 8- (3) II. "For the purposes of tjiia *sub r section, every child alleged 
to be' incapable of .receiving proper benefit from instruction in ordinary classes 
shalf be examined by the Director of the State Psycholpgieal Clinic or a School 
Mpdical Officer or another examining officer of the' Clinic approved by the 
Minister and the said Director or said examirting officer shall state 'on a 
prescribed form the classification of such child and -certify to the Director of 
Education, whether or .not sucfi "child is incapable of receiving, proper benefit 

*£rom inst^uctjpn inordinary classes* 11 *• 



5. . Legislation 'to provide for parents' effecting a change of placement 

In Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia there is 1 
no .such legislation. Legislation is provided in -Western Australia and 4 
Tasmania, no doubt ,as a measure providing parents with some recourse against 
directions issued against certain handicapped children re the*ir exemption 
from attending any school. 

Western Australia ' 
• ** * 

Section 20E. (1) "A parent who has been served with - 

(a)** a direction under section twenty A oi twenty B of this .Act; or 
Cb) a notice under section twenty C of' this Act confirming a 
direction under section twenty A or 'twenty B of this Act, 
may, .within thirty days after the service of that direction or notice, as 
the case may be, on complaint duly laid before a children's court and served 
on the Minister as defendant to the proceedings, apply to the court for an 
• order cancelling the direction. ' • * ♦ 

t (2) -In any proceedings under this section the onus Shall 'lie 
on the Minister to show cause why the direction should not be excelled. 

(3) In any proceedings under thi|^ section the Minister maybe 
represented tyy a^peyson authorised .by the Minister in that behalf. 

(4) On the hearing of a complaint under this section the court 
shall make an order - K 

(a) cancelling the direction; or / 

(b) confirming the direction, L 4 * 
and may, if it^ thinks fit, makS an order asHtcTthircgsts of the proceedings. 

(5*) Where, within thirty days afjer being served with a 
direction under section twenty A of this Act, a parent lays a complaint 
under thi's section before a children's court - 

' (a) if the direction is not in force when the^ complaint is laid'- 

the direction shall not come into forpe until the court has 

, / m heard and determined the complaint;* 

! 

(b) if the direction is ifi force when the complaint is laid - 
*. . ^ the' direction shal'1*, 'by operation of this subsection; cease to 
be in force ; from*the -time' when'^he complaint is laid until the 
court has t heard and determined/ the complaint. 4 



(6) Nothing in subsection (5) of this section prevents* the Minister* 
from exercising his powers under subsection (3) of section twenty. R of this 
Act at any time whilst/ ^the determination of a complaint laid under this section 
is pending. 11 , 

Tasmania % * \ . 

Section 8-(3) III "Where the' parent or guardian of any child required on the 
order of the* Minister to attend any such school as afores.aid is of the opinion 
that hijs child be not dealt with or n6 longer be dealt with under the provisions 
of thi5 section 'such parent or^guardian may request the Minister to. withdraw 
the aforesaid order and the Minister if he deems fit may direct that the order 
be withdrawn. 11 * J 



The Western Australian legislation is the more* extensive *and the onus is 
on the Minister, as the defendant,* to shQw cause for his actions. In Tasmania 
legislation does not give the parent access to the Children !s Court as in- 
Western' Austr^ia, and such a parent must presumably be satisfied^ith what 
the Minister "deems fit* 1 . " 

6. Siamary % - ' ~ 

A study of the sEducafion Acts from each state "(called the Public 
Instruction Act in New South Wales) reveals a number of ^aspects in which handi- . 
capped children ^are not? provided for, or where such provision exists, it is 
unclear' and ppen to misinterpretation, 

♦ *~ 1 

In Victoria, alone is there legislation to make provision for children 
not of "school age. In all other states there is no Such legislation; including 
.to ensure ah early assessment of " handicapped children. The need for such an« 
assessment is fundamental as the pfe-school years .are perh'aps the most vitil in 
.the physical, mental and emotional development of such°children. .The Victorian 
, legislation also recognizes the need' for some handicapped children, to be 
• educated beyond those years required by a "normal 11 child. 

Legislation pertinent to the placemeift of handicapped children is somewhat 
confusing. The amending of previous Acts has/resulted ip the legislation in, 
some states, for example Queensland and Tasmania,, seeming disjointed.. In these 
tw states also, to varying degrees^., it is the parent of the handicapped child 
who has the obligation to supply suitable education -for the child,* Victoria and 
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Western Australia have the most comprehensive legislation dealing with the 
assessment and placement of handicapped children of school age.- In the New 
South Wales and South Australian Acts there is'no separate ^vision' for 
special education. In South Australia the reasort for this x is„the dislike of 
any distinction being made between handicapped and "normal" children. This 
attitude has merit, as long as the demands of handicapped children are met. 

In no state ds the Education or Pub lic^ Instruction Act free of 
legislative <'gaps» as far as 'handicapped children ar£ concerned. The most 
common .of these is^at' covered by the definition of^a Reasonable excuse". * 
Terms contained irt such definition's require further explanation so.it can be 
ascertained precisely in what way they apply to handicapped children. 

i 

. r 
The Western Australian' and Tasmanian legislation could -present 

difficulties in, that certain handicapped children may be exempted from attend- 
ing or caused not to attend an^ school, .or, government school a s s the ca^e may 
be. There is no. requirement for appropriate education to be provided for such 
children, though they may "then be served by other agencies,, ' 

Finally, it is apparent that in most states there is no' legislation 
ensuring parents the right of appeal with respect to directives which the* ' 
Minister in those, states may deem fit to issue, regarding the education of .their 
handicapped child. • ' 

4.4 CONTENT OF LEGISLATION IN THE NORTHERN TERRITORY AND AUSTRALIAN 

CAPITAL TERRITORY.. . * s •> 



1. Northern Territory, , 

. Very recently (July. 1979) new legislation ha^ been introduced in 
the Northern territory for the provision of education for 'all' people' in' 
the territory, and this includes special educational provision. «An analysis of 
this accent legislation has been provided by Mr. M. Smith, Pr|i?cipal Education ' 
Adviser, Guidance and Special Education (Policies) and is presented below. 
A. Guiding principles- for Special Education Legislation. 

Specific provision exists in Part V of the Education Act fofr 
"Children with Special Learning Needs.'.' The preliminary planning in' relation 
to this 'legislation sought to .evaluate the American Public Law 94-142 (1975) and 
the provisions of the Warnock Report (Grand 7212 HMSO 1978). The relevance of 
these legal provisions and the philosophical' assumptions of the Schools 
Commission" (Report for the Triennium 1979-81) • were assessed alongside special X - 
education legislation from other Australian States. 

• • . • t ' ; . • ■ 

The following guidelines were established for, the legislative draftsman 



to incorporate in the new Act: 

"(i). That an incidence figure for handicapped conditions 
needs to be recognised. ! 

(P.L. 92.-142 accep:s 12%) / * 

(Wamock accepts 16-2/3%) 



For the N.T. urban 
conservative df th> 



disorders (mental 
handicaps) would s 



population , ^ the Wamock figure would be 

•needs of migrants jwere included. For the 

« * 

settlements a figuip of at least 20% for the more pronounced 
retardation, hearing losses .and physical- 
m justified on recent Health Department 
statisffcs. If a ctmpafable. rating were made oiy/EDrqpean-basW 
criteria the 20% coijld rise to as much as 90%' in a number of 
settlements. , 

• (ii) Statutory c&tegorjLsa^ion of handicap 'needs to be avoided wh&ye 
it can. . \* 

* 4 

It is impossible to aWoid accuracy* of -description and diagnosis\of 

/~ handicapping conditions but s^icb descriptions and typologies 

\ J" 
^are best left out of tlhe .statutes-. They give rise to faulty 

expectations in teachers; heighten parental anxiety and ^do 

little to^guide the program of remediation and rehabilitation. 

• , *. 

(iii) -The provision 'of special Education "services should be in the / 
"lefist restrictive environment 

The overall aim should be tQ place a child in the sLtuationj .which 
leads, to as much "normalisation" o^the child as possible. In 
some instances a segregated school environment 'will work towards 

* this end. but in the great majority of cases special placement 4 ■ 

* ■» • 

within normal school settings £houl.d be the goal. 

v (iv) The provision of services* to handicapped children should not be 
" - * K limited to those of school age only. ' 

Flexibility needs to be given to the education system to provide* 

^ . Some services to some children below pre-school age and to some 

< ~ children »above school r-age. 

(v) The overall direction; bf special education services needs 1 

co-ordination and direction b^ a Special Education Advisory Council. 

* * TV * 

Such a Council would allow participation by ^Educators , Medical , 

Practitioners, Community Development and Welfare Officers and parent 

This council would make recommendations 1*6 the Education Minister on 

'a range of policy matters including the operation of placement 

/• committees and the provision of Territory -wide facilities. 

(vi]* Placement committee recommendations should .include clear 
X statements of when, how and by whonw objectives are to be ■ * 

accomplished 

* * * 

ERIC 105." 



(vii) The recruitment of all teachers into the Northern 'Territory 

should place increasing emphasis on the*po.ssessioh of a special '» 
education credential. * . * 

^ ' The policy should not be just more specialists .but all teachers 
' with specialisations; * * . 

B. The- actual provisions of the Education Act as ir pertains to Guidance, " / 
_ and Special Education Services are as follows: 

• > 

"To make all prpvision^for the availability -of education to" all 
pebple of the Northern Territory and in particular to provide for the access 
of all children to education programs appropriate to their individual needs ' 
and abilities." ' * . 

• - ' • ' „ . ' 

• "PART V - CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL LEARNING NEEDS? ' ' 

v. 

. 33. In this Part, "ljandi capped child" means a child whose 

_ educational progress witf by reason of the child's mental 
• - Definite or P h y sical handicap, suffe^unless the child has access , to 
ions. ■ special educational arrangements. 

34. (1) For the purposes of this Part, the Minister may establish 
' Advisory *" adViS ° ry committee .*° Provide advice and make recommendations f 
oommitt- t0 h * m witl \ res Pect to the performance of his functions and 
ees. the exercise of his powers under this Part. • 

(2) An advisory committee constituted under this section shall ''- 

' .(a) consist of such member's as the Minister thinks — ? ; " 
, fit t0 appoint- to the committee;* and'- 

. 0>1 subject to any directions of the Minister, 

determine its own procedure.. ' 

(3) The members ' of 'an advisory committee constituted under this 
section shall, hold office at the pleasure, of " the Minister. 

t 35. (1) The Minister may wa/e "such provision for or in relation . to, • 

\ Minister the education of a class^or classes of children to whom this ' V> ' 
may prov- _ „ \ • '« " 

ide for Part relates or children- to whom this, Part relates generally 

educat- as he considers necessary or desirable. / 
ion of 

children (2 ->_ Wlthou t limiting the generality of sub-section (1),' 

the Minister may make arrangements with the Government of a 
State or with a 4>ody or institution in a State 

(a) for or in relation to the 'education in that State • •' 
•of children to whom this, part relates; and 



(3) 



(b) Tor the payment of expenses for or in relatiSn 
to that education. / . 

In this 'section, "children to whqm this Part relates" means 
(a) handicapped children; ariM 



. • • * : ~ 0>)* children whose educational progress will, by * * 

• reason of some special factor, other than a physical 
or mental handicap, in relation to the children, 
suffer unless the children have access to special 
educational arrangements* ■ 

- *" 36. (1) Where it appears tp - ' 

Parent may (a) a parent who has the actusrl custody of a child 
requ&si of compulsory school age; or 



special 
arranc 
merits' 



00 the head teacher of the school at which a child 
arranoe— « 

merits^ °^ com P u l sor y school age i's enrolled 

that the child is a, handicapped child or that the educational 
progress of the child will, by reason of some special factor, 

* other than a physical or mental handicap, suffer unlfess the child 
has access to special educational arrangements 

* ^ (c) that parent; or c 

(d) that* head teacher 

may request the Minister to make, special .arrangements for or 

« 

in relation to the education of the child, 
(2) Where it appears to a parent who has the actual custody of 
a child who is not of compulsory school age that' the child is a 
( handicapped chil&y, he may request the Minister to make special 

arrangements for or in relation to the education of the child, 
37^ The Minister may, upbrt receiving a request under section 36(1) or 
Minister's^ y ^ y 0T( ^ eT in writing, make such, special arrangements for or 
power to in relation, to the education of the child as he considers necessary 
n ^^ 0 i a i or desirable, and as are - . 
arrange* (a) in m the cas'e of a request, under Section 36(1), - 

. 1 P en ^ s * ' - ~ (i) agreed' to by the-parent who has the 
# • - actual custody of -the ^child; or 

, (ii) authorized invder section' 38; pr 

, **tb) in the case of* a xequest under section 36(2) - agreed . 
V * to the parent who has the actual custody, of the child, 

, • \38. (1) Where the Mini st er, and the parent who has actual custody of a 

. Referral handicapped chilli Of compulsory school age cannot reach agreement 

^cpreme * e l a £ion to proposed special arrangements for or in relation to 

* (kwpt* * the education of the 'child, the Minister*' may refer the proposed 

arrangements to ttfg Supreme Court. ^Vu*. 
* ( ' * f ■ • . 4 ' ' - 

* (2) Subject to this Act;- the Supreme Court ; -may, in relation 



Jbo any proposed arrangements referred to' it- under sub-section £L) - 
fe*,';C-, (a) authorize the making of the arrangements; 



(by vary the .arrangements in 'such manner as-"it thinks 
llv^ * ' ' ' an( * authorize the making of thfe arrangements 

llff^ *' ' . so varied'; 



e> 



~ rnr. . 1 

, (c) substitih^r such arrangements as It considers 

necessary or desirable for the arrangements, 
. and authorize the making of the arrangements 
so substituted; or • 

Cd) refuse to authorize the arrangements. 

(3) In exercising the jurisdiction conferred by this section, ~ » f 
the Supreme Court shall have regard to the responsibility of « k / 
parents to educate their children and give due weight to the °. - 
wishes of a parent who has the ^actual custody of a child who is 
the subject of a referral to the* Court under this section. 

(4) Rules made un4er the Supreme Court Act may include Rules 
for or with respect to referrals to the Supreme Court under 
this section, v * 

(5) Unless the Supreme Court otherwise orders, the costs of 
and incidental to a referrai to that Court under this section 
shill be-paid by the Territory. 

* 39. 'The Minister shall not make special arrangements under section 37 
^ for or in relation to the education of a child which require the 

child to reside at a plaoe other than % the usual place of residence 
* of the parent whd has Actual custody of the child unless those 
- arrangements include provision for visits of reasonable frequency, 
and duration by th^fc parent: to the child or by the child to that ' 
parent." : *' • 



Most of the guiding principles outlined above have found 
expression in €he new legislative provisions, namely: • 
- (a) The definition of "handicapped child" is capable* of wide interpretation 
and, there is a deliberate avoidance of specific categorisation of handicap. 

(b) The Minister may establish an advisory committee, make arrangements with ^ 
the Government of a State or with a body. or institution 'of a State for the 
education of a child yho is handicapped. ' 

(c) Parents may request services from the Minister. 

(d) The Supreme Court may Arbitrate between the Minister and the parent a 
on any differences in relation to placement. * 

t^J^ A parent may request the Minister to matfe special provisions for 

• * - * - *~ «• 

. ' * children not of compulsory school age, 

The Education Act of the Northern Territory recognises the rights 
-;of parents to. have a significant* input into the type of education offered 
to their children. It recognises the responsibility of parents to educate 
their* children. This is of special importance for the education, of the 
handicapped where parents should be thoughts of 'as partners. In the earliest 
years, parents rather than teachers should be regarded, wherever possible, as 



the main* educators of their children. The disclosure of handicapping conditions 

to parents is a matter of. the greatest sensitivity and may take years to 

accomplish. • A side effect of insensitive disclosure may be embittered 
* 

relationships between parents and the professionaf staff on whose assistance 
so much will depend in the years ahead. It is essential that where special 
educational arrangements are" being considered for any child that the parents 
be fully appraised' and their consent sought. 

?/ Australian Capital Territory * t . 

An examination of the schools Authority Ordinance 1976 (No*. 59) 
indicate\ nrf specific reference to, eligibility or rights to education in the 
A.C.T. We i!mderstand, however, that the *policy ; in operation is to 
provide education for all children, including the handicapped, and that 

O 4 

legitimation t>f this policy dates from an undertaking by Mr. Malcolm Fraser^ 
wlien he wa£ Federal Minister for Education. A further ordinance concerned 
with .work experience programs is^ being prepared. The scheme involves mentally, 
physically, educationally or socially disadvantaged students* over the age of 
14 yeays, whether in special school, special class or regular secondary 
school. • ^ . x 

> 

The legislation is designed to: - 
(a) -ensure that teachers, schools and employers are indemnified 
* 4 (b) de'fine conditions under which participants »in the program are 
employed; including 1 hours tp be worked and provision of award 
rates * * 

(c) ^define the roles of the various ^bodies involved in the 

administration of the program vis a vis placement in 'a position a ( 
* and the subsequent follow-up. 

si- 

4.5 . PROVISION FOR THE EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN OTHER 
' • LEGISLATION. 

Most statutory provision, for the education, of handicapped children 
is via the various Educational Acts but some provision comes under other 
legislation/ usually health or welfare. * As an example of this, in Tasmania 
"some handicapped children are provided for by the Mental Health Act. -These 
"children would presumably include some or most of those exempted from 
attending any school by ^legislation in the Education "Act. Education may be 
catered for by the ^Mental ^Health legislation under th£ heading of hospital' 
treatment. * % 

Section 20- (1) "An application for admission for treatment may be made in * 

e 

* respect of a patient on the grounds - 

(a) that he is suffering from mental disorder being*-. 

feERlC • ... ' • . 10 o > '' . 
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, (i) in- the case of a patient of any age, mental^ illness o*r 

severe subnorma'lity; or 
("3 in the case of a patient who has not attained the age of/ 
t twenty-one years psychopathic -disorder or .subnormality 

and that the disorder is of a nature. or degree that warrants the detention of- 
the patient ii^'a hospital for medical treatment, and 

. (b) that it is necessary in the "interests of the patients' health or 
•safety or for the protection of* other persons that he should be , 
so detained." 



"Medical treatment! 1, includes nursing, and also includes care and training 
under medical supervision. ' , " 

As long as me'ntal retardation continues to be defined as a mental 
- disorder there will be a dichotomy of .provision regarding the education of, 
mental ly.handicapped ""children and the resultant lack of provision forborne of 
them. • Recommendations for the changing of- this confusing legislation go back 
• man y years. > ^n 19^6 *a join| statement from the Department pf Education and 
the Director r Ge^$^j^^ Medical Services in Tasmania recommended to Cabinet 
that it was the responsibility of the Education Department' • ' * 

^ * "to provide educational opportunities of an appropriate type for 
all children who are of school age or who are enrolled at schools 
or pre-schools*, whatever their mental -status ' 
and for the Health Department to 

' "provide hospitals afid clipics.for the physical and psychiatric 
disorders in .persons -of . all- ages, provided that where psychiatric- 
clinics for .children under school age or styi attending school * 
are provided? £he Education Department shall be consulted in all 
cases; where, factors .affecting the'readiness or progress of the 
v * children concerned or of other children are apparent or probable." 



In 1974 tKe Queensland branch of the Australian Psychological Society 
recommended that drug depen^ancy *and mental retardation should not be considered 
foi;ms of mental disorder and thus not be provided for by the Mental Health Act 
in that state; The education of mentally handicapped 'children in Queensland is 
also a provision inj:he* Backwards Persons Aet (1938) administered by the Minister 
for Health. ' • * * / 
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At At. .federal 0 level there i^some^provisibn for the 'education- of- £he~- 
Jiandicapped "in th? Handicapped persons &ssistajice Act (1974). .This act . 
provides. for assistance towards the provision of facilities (including 
training facilities- and therefore education) of f, handicapped children, 
disabled persons and certain other persons. M * The need to amend this Act has 
already been- indicated in the 1975 Report for the Triennium 76-78 (page 179' ^ ' 
15.38) of the Schools Commission. : 



4.6 * ~ : /TREI^S IN LEGISLATION 

jbxvy study <5f legislation for the educatiofi of handicapped children 
in Australia would be incomplete* without some consideration of world-wide 
trends ifi this area. 



* In Great Britain ^specifically in England and Wales) since 1970 n<fy 
handicapped child within the age limits of the education system is outside 
the scope of that system. Children previously classifie4 as unsuitable for 
education at school are now accommodated- by the Education Act and no longer 
are local hpalth authorities responsible in this area. In other words it is 
now accepted that • education is truly # the right of every child. 



* ' .In, the U.S.A. federal. legislation providing for the education of 

handicapped children is .very extensive. Every handicapped child is entitled^ 
to a -free public education, and this .includes physical education. Incentive 
■grants are ^Mailable to individual states to provide education for 
handicapped children of pre-school age, i.e. of three to five years. - Legislat 
ion also lays down comprehensive guidelines for the continual assessment % of 

, handicapped children. In Australia no such equivalent legislation exists. 
A- useful review of recent federal legislation in the United States for the 

'.education of Jiandicapped children is provided by Shaddock (1977). 



It is unacceptable' that the educational opportunities granted to~ 
sopie handicapped, children should be denied to others by vprtufe^of political • 
boundaries, or that any child be excluded from education services. 

A further area of legal concern is that of advocacy for children 

with handicaps and their families. Wolf ensburger (1971) refers to a 

citizen advocate as "a mature, competent citizen representing as if they were 

his own the interests of another citizen who has impaired instrumental 

competency or who has major expressive needs which are unmet and which aite 
- _/ * • 

* Likely to remairi unmet without special supervision 11 ■ (p. 6). 



' It \s anomalous that legal aid seirviqes exist for other groups such 
as the disadvantaged ox ethnic minorities}* "but that the .handicapped remain 
largely voiceless. That more' needs to be done is /undeniable, but until the 
rights of Australians generally are" mo£e*firmly guaranteed, it sQ&ns likely 
that services for handicapped children will continue- to be provided on a 
largely ad hoc basis. • * /• 

• * <i 

s . ■' - v " * 

4.7 SUMMARY 

\ 

Legislative provision for special education in Australia is seen to * 
be in disarray, and tl\is is mainly due to the idiosyncratic development 
of the Acts* which underlie special educational provision. It is unfortunate 
that, in some states, these Acts may be used to exclpde some children from 
educational opportunities. Clearly, an effort must be made to provide 
legislation throughout Australia to ensure basic uniformity* of provision. The 
development pf such legislation may well find its roots in this brief overview 

-ana in other documents such as the report of .the Advisory Council on Special 
Education in Queensland and the*Report of the Victorian Working Part on m 

( Special Education. Also, in the light of the obvious need for coordinating 

* * 

and updating some of the legislation for educational provision for the , 
handicapped, there is a real need for researching international aspects of 
legislation which might be considered to be the"blue r print for policy 
development in 'the field- of .special education.. We recommend' that such 
international so$io-legal research be yndertaken as a matter of urgency. 
Furthermore, interdepartmental co-operation between health, • welfare and 
education departments is needed since educational provision at present may be 
partly the'-responsibility of any or all of these three Agencies. Another 
area of research involves the interpretation of relevant Acts in the states 
and territories. There is some evidence that,' although ah Act^ specifies * 
certain 'parameters (such as school starting and' leaving ages) these do not 
agree with practice^ Such inconcistencies need to be eliminated. Finally, 
in the light of discussions about the^possibility of a Bill of Rights vf or 
Australia, it is important to specify the need for education ^for all 
handicapped persons; 'In the belief that.no child is ineducable we must - * 
ensure that .primary responsibility for such provision is vested in state and 
territory Departments of Education* 



Chapter 5 
NON-GOVERNMENT PROVISIONS 



5.1 THE SCOPE OF NON- GOVERNMENT PROVISIONS 

■> * 

Non-government provisions in special education are centred on 
segregated schooling provided by voluntary community organizations and 
schooling provided through the Catholic Education Commissions, or other 
Church organizations. For instance, the Catholic Church in Queensland 
provides a pre-school service for deaf children, a school for severely 
handicapped boys and a guidance, counselling and resource teacher 
service to assist disabled students "in regular schools. Therapy and 
residential facilities are also provided for fifty orthopaedically 
handicapped students. 

Similar services are offered in other states. In Victoria, for 
'example, the Larmenier Special School provides short -tera^ withdrawal for 
children with severe emotional/behavioural problems, and a deaf uMt fc 
operates* a^one non-catholic independent school in Victoria. 



5.2 VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS .AND. SPECIAL SCHOOLING . 

■*rhe ^ole played by voluntary organizations in special education 
has a particular pla.ce in Australian sprecial education. * While this role 
is basically the s^e\m 'most states, its "expression varies depending 
on the s interaction between voluntary and goyenynent agencies in service 
development and,, especially, the* subsidy ar range mentj_& eye 1 opedr ift 



e'acli State 



' * • * At?*' 

In 1953 a small group of parents supported by members of the 

•Brisbane community met to form an association to assist .moderately 

mentally retarded children. The decision to fdrm such an association 

was the direct result of. there being no schooling available 1 for % these 

children, and no prospect of the State Education Department^ providing 

such schooling^' By 1956 sufficient funds were in hand,' due largely 



to the. support of the Courier Mail newspaper .and Brisbarie Lions Club, 
an£pj| school was opened* 

"This experience has been repeated time and again in countless cities 
alid towns in every continent during the last quarter of a century. The 
formation Of such groups represents th6" recent revival of voluntary^ effort 

'to assist mentally handicapped children. The same voluntary/movement* has 
also sought to assist other, groups of handicapped-children, -especially those 

..who are cerebral palsied and orthopaedically handicapped. Before this 
revival, moderately and severely mentally handicapped ^children generally had 
been secluded by their parents in their homes, or confined a in institutions 
designed to segregate and control the mentally ill and retarded. Some -of 

' these institutions made no move to provide any form of schooling for more ' 

V 

than one hundred years., after their founding (see Chapter 10). 

Voluntary associations as 'we know them today had 'their origin in f 
the charitable and philanthropic efforts for the pauper, destitute Stnd sick* 
populace of the western world that accompanied the industrial revolution, 
and in the charitable activities of the church. Later, the welfarfe state 
was born, when governments were forced to accept that the state must bear 
the. burden 'of relief from destitution and disability among its citizens. 
Australia is held to be 'one of the western countries that were^the first 
social laboratories in these changes, though the level of charitable* 
support for public institutions was very 'low for a number pf decades after 

v * • 

settlement. 



The change from private philanthropy to State responsibility for 
charitable services during this period caused a struggle dn most countries, 
-but when achieved, it did not mean the demise of the* voluntary groups. In 
some cases it strengthened them and increased their numbers. 

In a survey of mental health facilities in Australia undertaken in 
the early- 1950s, when many voluntary groups were being, established, Stpller 
(1955) reviewed services., for the mentally handicapped. In addition to 
surveying, government activities through, health or mental -hygiene departments 
he commenced, for example, on the ac£ivities of education and welfare 



authorities .and voluntary organizations. His review -traced the position 
in the establishment of voluntary 'association services for the mentally, 
handicapped during 1952-53 as follows: * • 

New South Wales • • ' 

The Subnormal Children's Welfare Association was providing^ 
school programs for 300 pupils, and had a waiting l<ist- of 250. 
Besides the State Office at Ryde (Crowle House)' there were - + 
' programs at 12 other metropolitan and Country centres. 

Victoria * • ' 

.Vqluntary community groups. had set up a numbet of day. centres 
for mentally handicapped phildren, including 'tliose at Warracknabeal 
ahd Oakleigh. ". * , * ♦ ' « 

Queensland - 1 \a t 

The Queensland Subnormal Children's Welfare^ Association, founded 

in Brisbane ih 1953, was ^tt 4 emptihg to. provide a program for • 

* , the.se children. . Some 55' children, were attending their. Brisbane * 
' centre by the end of 1954. 

. South -Australia \ *" % * 

The Retarded ^ildren f s. Welfare Society had .been organized, 
but '.no major program development had bcciirred. - § , ^ 

Western' Australia * ■ S " * 

In this' state the Slow Learning Children f s*(&oup "iff Western 
Australia, had been. established*with a number of blanches. - 
A day centra operated al Victoria Park/ . p '{f 

* Tasmania ■ ' » • 

*S - ' * . 1| • 

.The Retarded. Children 's Welfare Association of Tasmania had 
: ' » ♦ 1|, 

been established'- and' had branches* in six 'centres J. The 

Association Had developed* the Talire Centra whichFenrblJedl 

24 retarded Children, with a waiting list of |fou||;een. 

•15 * • ' ' : ■ .*■ \ : It ' ? 
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Developments ;in this area in' Victoria were later promoted by a strong 
group of organizations operating^ day trairfing centres " through the support of 
.the Mental Health Authority of that state. Figures.!, shows clearly growth 
in the numbers of these centres, and /the stimulus given by that "Authority. 

. ¥ 

This present-day voluntary movement ds a modern Expression of 

charitable and philanthropic effort in support^ the needy that has been a 

halTitark of wesfern communities for some* centuries. After two world* wars 

♦ *■ * «» *• * * ^ 

*and a world depression it has taken on all the idealism and determination 

of its predecessors. During the lasf decade,' it> has added* strength to its 
* • * 

'education work through* the establishment of sheltered workshops and 

* > - m « 

- community residential programs. Many voluntary- groups have grown into , 

large and complex organizations, some with annual budgets p.f millions of ' 

dollars. For~ example, the Queensland Subnormal Children's Welfare |ssociation, 

whose founding was described^&bove, and which grew out of the, small band of 

citizens who established the first voluhrary school for mentally handicapped 

r* children in Brisbane, expended nearly six million dollars in the 1977-78 

financial year- on operating costs alone:. - • ' 

■ - ; - ' . * \ \* 

- * ( ' ' > 

.< Many df these voluntary associations have recently developed their 

programs and extended -their interests at a rapid rate. Their efforts havfe 

enabled schooling to be extended' to^neafly all handicapped children in . - 

Australia -who live at home. * Furthermore, largely as' a result of their 

efforts public attitudes to the handicapped have^ been changed, a new 

professional interest in the handicapped has emerged, and life, within the 

community- is now possible for many handicapped, persons who *in former 

years would have lived in seclusion and near total dependence on others. 

It is also £& their credit that governments in Australia have bejen prompted 

-to .change their approach to- the problems' of thfe handicapped, ai)d have 

regularly increased their support of the activities of the voluntary groups. 



f 

It is interesting to note that of all government special schools, for 

handicapped children that were established prior to* 1973,. except those' for 

the^mentally handicapped, 68* percent had- been/founded by voluntary 

organizations. Figures in Table' 2.3 (Chapter '2') pf^thds report als^f^ow" 
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Figure 5/1: Growth of day training •centres in Victoria 1943-1977 

(Includes those which' have^become Special Development Schools since' 1*76) . 

fc . (Source: Report of tfve Vidian Cowiittee on Mentar Retardation, August 1977), 
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•that, in 1976, 38' percent of special schools in Australia were operated by 
non-government organizations, and that they accounted for 23 percent of all 
special school enrolments. 



S.3^ MAJOR FEATURES OF CURRENT NON-GOVERNMENT PROVISION 

■■/ There are special education or related services for handicapped 
children operated by voluntary organizations- and church authorities in every 
state. As far as voluntary groups are concerned, tMy are more active in 
providing school services in the three larger states of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland. In New South Wales, voluntary groups provide for 
some moderately £nd severely mentally handicapped children, for some 
visually and auditorily impaired children, and autistic children. 



$8; 

- Voluntary groups in Victoria provide schools for visually impaired 
and blind "cnildVen^ and day training centres for some of . the moderately ' 
and-. severely mentally handicapped group. This latter program is actively 
undertaken w^th the support of health- authorities: Some involvement also 
exists for~c'erebral palsied, deaf and autistic children. 



let' 



In Queensland, a number of groups are. still active" in providing 
■ education and related-services. A recently submitted report by'tb^ 
Queensland Advisory Council for Special Education (1979) gives an up-to- 
date review of these provisions. In all, nearly 1200 handicapped children 
f were being catered for in 1978 in education services provided by voluntary 
' groups. The largest x>f -these groups, the -Queensland Subnormal Children's 
Welfarfe Association, itself provides schooling for some 10Q0 mentally ' " 
handicapped "children. Other grbups provide for cerebral palsied, multiply 
handicapped and autistic children. 



J 



5.4 THeVuTURE QF VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 

« The* ytear 1973 saw moves which could enable the eventual fulfilment 

of a major niVi of- most voluntary groups working for handicapped children; 

\that of full government responsibility- for the, education, of all children 



0 



in those states where this has not yet been realized. This step, was 
recommended by the Interim Committee for the Australian Schools Commission 
in their report Schools in Australia (Karmel Report) . The dctiort^ of 
the Commonwealth government in accepting the recommendation to grant 
enabling funds for the States to assume responsibility for the educatiop 
of all children was "not entirely .unexpected. YoY example, as a result 
of submissions made to it, including thoyse from voluntary groups, the 
Senate Standing Committee on Health and Welfare had recommended in 
1971 that . 



"...those states which have not taken full responsibility 
for the provision of free and compulsory education for all 
handicapped children should take immediate steps to do so 11 .* 
(page 30) . • " • 



Education for all children as" a ri^ht, regardless of degree of 
handicap, has been a major aim of the voluntary movement in Australia 
for some twefity-five years. Yet the recommendation in the Karmel 
Report presented vbluntary groups with' the challenge of how to respond 
to the current willingness of governments (see Chapter 3) to take up 
—the educational responsibility which, in* the past, they alone were 
prepared to shoulder. A positive response has* be&n made by many of 
these organisations and some one-th^rd of all the groups in Victoria 
and New South Wales have sought government assumption of their school 
activities. 

\ ' 

* There -are other groups, however, ^who do not wish to release 
control of this area of subsidized activity. Concern fcas been expressed 
a^ to whether state education-departments would follow in the long term 
the same admission policies and procedures as the voluntary groups 
had (such as the children provided* for by a school), whether government 
financial support would be adequate to maintain arid improve the 
programs established, and whether t)ie handicapped childrenTinvolved , 
would receive an education fully .appropriate to their life needs. These, 
and other concerns of voluntary organizations, need further identification 
and discussion within the states. 
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In a number of recent reports the Schools Commission. and the National 
Advisory Council for the Handicapped have both, recommended increased • 
responsibility by State education departments for the education of all . ' 
handicapped children, with a 4 view to. ensuring quality education for these 
children in the future'. In its report the Special Education Advisory Group- 
of the Schools Commission al$o recommended that state education authorities 
should be responsible forithe education programs of all handicapped children. 
On the basis of all the* evidence put, forward thfs View^ilTalso supported- by 
the present survey , 4 .However, the" following suggestions are made for- the 
effective conclusion of this matter. 6 i 

The* Commonwealth government needs to: . 

s* Review the Handicapped Persons £ssis^ance Act, 1974, .to' ^ 
direct all funding for -special education trailing centres : 
. for children and adolescents* through the Schools Commission- 
. non- government special education program. 

-State governments need to: t 

Ensure that each state Education Act "makes the education of « 
a}l clyildren,^ including children with special 'nel?ds, and- handicaps, 
the responsibility of the "Minister for Education,, 

Under legislation, . provide for approval by : *the Minister for 
the establishment y supervision and inspection of all non- 
government special .education programs. . 

Enters into meaningful discussions with voluntary organizations 
which ensure *that when government system assumption of responsi- 
bility for voluntary programs is achieved, appropriate education 
will be provided fgr all handicapped children, including those 
already in such programs, and that adequate levels of support 
" staff and multi-disciplinary contributions will occur. 1 

Ensure that where the facilities of voluntary organizations 
continue to be used for school programs, 'adequate financial 
compensation is made to those groups -for their investment in 
the facilities. 

Ensure „ that all education and related services to hafidacapped 
childrenjjare staffed by persons qualified in their respective 



* 



fields oft 



expertise* in every. state. 



Voluntary organizations need to: ^ 

* Review their education provisions iir the light. of changing social 
and educational conditions*in Australia." 

* Consider the role they can best play in the total pattern of 
provisions , fox the handicapped. 



* Where they do make special education or related provisions, 
seek active contacts for these programs. with other 
educational and relevant .services, preferably under the 
Supervision of state education* departments*. • 



•5.5 SUMMARY • ' * 

Non-government special ecfticdtion seif^ices have been a significant 
part of provision in this field for more than twp decades. This 
chapter has reviewed some aspects of this provision and suggested ways 
in which some difficulties currently existing can be alleviated. The 

' weight of evidence put forward suggests that a greater degree ,of 
responsibility for the education of handicapped children should be 
assumed by state education authorities, but thajt'full discussions need 

f to be held with voluntary associations to prepare the way for further 
progress in this area. Above all; a clear public deVfaration by state 

*> education authorities- of their acceptance of the responsibility to 
provide' education for all children, regardless of type or~degree of 
handicap, will assist the resolution of present difficulties and 
a better understanding of the future of these children by the 
voluntary organizations. . 0 >~ 



' Chapter 6 • - 

SOME NATIONAL AND STATE STATISTICS ° \ 

^ 6.1 INTRODUCTION . » 

■ It. is- generally accepted that statistical iriformat ion in the .area 
of special education,. and^ the handicapped generally, is not adequate. 
• Information provided annually by the Australian Bureau of StatistifcTfrom 
the August 1 schools census does not include information on all children 
in school programs - particularly those who\ attend voluntary organization 
schools, or those under the general support or supervision of health 
and/ or welfare departments and (possibly) receiving* schooling. The 
Bureau acknowledges this deficiency, but is seeking to rectify the - 
matter. f 



At the same time -some state education departments do not keep 
comprehensive data on the handicaps experienced by children, and there 
is no national basis of recording either this data -or the type of 
facilities they attend. • ' ' 



6.2 1978 AUSTRALIAN BUREAU OF STATISTICS CENSUS • 

• * ♦ 

Table 6.1 is extracted from the preliminary figures provided 
by the Australian ^Bureau of Statistics for the 1978^ -schools census. The 
information is incomplete in respect to non-government school enrolments 
(see above) .-although for one state this data^is provided in 'a footnote. 
In addition to Queensland,' however, inadequate information can also be 
.assumed, at least in respect to Victoria and Western Australia. ■ 
, Although the present survey sought to offset these difficulties, 
complete informatidn on non-government school ( provisions In the a'fea 
of special schools* and -classes cannot be provided due to low response 
rates to requests for information to both the non-government organizations 
identified and the non-government special school programs which -were 
approached, t '' 



State or^ 
territory 



r 



C TaMe 6.1 

Students in special schools by sys.tem and <state: 1978* 



Government , schools 



Primary Secondary Total 



Non-government schools 

« 

Primary • Secondary- Total 



All schools 
Primary Secondary Totals 
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10,356 
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• 13,072 


1,401 


315 1,716 ■ 


•11,757. 


3,031 


14,788 
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« 
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4,506 
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SA 


2,336 


603 


.2,939 


, 110 


110 ' 


2,446 


603 


3,049 


WA 
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2,632 T 










2,632 


TAS 


236 




829^ 




66 






895 
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236 
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• 473 

^ • 


167 


■ • , 640 / . 
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167 


640 
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Total • 


; 


* 


30^217 




' .2,400 






32617 



* Based on Australian Bureau of Statistics data # foV 1978 school enrolments (preliminary) (Cat. No. 4201.0). 
1335 students attending special learning programs conducted by the Queensland,, department of Health, and 
non-government voluntary associations in that state, are jiot included. • 



.6.3 *DATA FROM SCHOOLS COMMISSION REPORTS ~* 

' ! Data reported by the Schools Commission for August, 1976, * 
indicates 35,268 students^ in special schools -(both government and non- 
government) and full time classes, These^figu^es are given in detail in 



Table 6.2. • - * 



The Commission's Advisory Group on Special Education attempted 
in it's 1977 Report to break down these figures into a range of 
handicapping conditions experienced by children in each of the six states, 
and the type of- service offered to them, but the data was so incomplete 
that a compilation of it on a national basis, to complement that given * 
in Table' 6.1, was not possible* 

In recent years the School's Commission has also sought to estimate 
the number of children in institutional care "(see Chapter 10). The first 
effort to compile data on this important group of handicapped children 
met with mixed results, and within one year the figures were significantly 
increased. The* latest estimates, for 1977, are reproduced* in 
Table 10. 1, indicating a total of 15,450 children ^nd, adolescents in long- 
term care* for disability or social reasons, including 299 in treatment 
centres for the emotionally disturbed^ 1638 in residential special^ 
schools, and -2337 in centres for the mentally retarded. 



6.4 , SUMMARY , . 

* * 

At 

There. are two main problems concerning the present statistical 
data on handicapped students in Australian schools. , First, there are 
a series of mismatches between" figures provided by the Australian 
Byreau of Statistics, Australian states and territories and previous 
data provided by. the Schools Commission. Secondly ttyes'e problems • 
are caused by two compounding factors: the time tKe statistics were 
compiled (both. time of year and year^of collection) and the- differing 
definitions of handicapping conditions and provisions between tjie states 
and territories. This latter problem is aggravated by different 
patterns of government and non- government provision throughout Australia. 



Table 6.2 ^ 

SPECIAL EDUCATION PROVISION, AUSTRALIA, AUGUST 1 976 • 



State 
or 

'"Territory 



Special schools Full-tifne special classes , Part-time special classes 

\ . ♦ 



Consultative 
visiting 
teacher services 



Non-government 
special schools 



Number c " , Number c^ul * «\ Number - c „ . 

. enrol* — . £ Enron- — v „ t Enrol* . 

°* r« Q nf Teachers of „ nt Teachers- of rMA „ t Teachers 

. . ment ment *~* ^_ ment 

schools centres - - centres 



Enrol- 
ment 



Teachers 



Number 

of 
schools 



Enrol- 
ment 



Teachers 



i: N.S.W. . 


96 


6,401 


639 


361 


6]403 


482 




13,688 


457 " 


1.15p 


55 


64 


1.670 


250;. 


1 Vic. 
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941 ' 


5 


30 


TO 
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422 • 


90 


68 


2,7£0 
1,1\>^ 


427* 


1 Qld 


43 , 


: 3,604 
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28 
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' 65 


• 139- * 


* 1#5 


.139 
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14 


28 
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$SA 


21 


. 1.522 
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116 


1,391 
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3r- 


VH100 , 
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(a) 


(a) 


5 
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3i 


[ WA 


29 


•1,480 
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71 


4;170 


86 


45 


* - 960 " 


42 
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(b) 


' 10 ♦ 
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36 


; Tas. 


14 
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90 
2 


6 
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37 


13 


' 79 


44 


' vM 


8 
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1 N.T. 


1 . 


12 


15 
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1 17 


16 


1,44t) 


18 


(b) 


11,/ 


-(c) 






l A.C.T. 


7 


294 • 


52 


2S* 


"207 


'38 


(b) . 








16- 


-M 







Total 



280 



1 9,377 2,527 62$ 10,04£ 



924 343 * 21.194 987 2,569, 194 175 



5,842. 



360 



(a) I ncltoded under 'part-time special classes*. ' * 

'(b):Not available. *, 
-(c) Thete'areflo non-government special schools in Tasmania, the Northern Territory or the Australian Capital Territory. 



{(Source: Schools .Commission, Report fqr the Triennixun, 1979-81) , 



It "has been suggested that it is not possible to formalize 

precise, terms for categorizing' handicapped students, but we believe a 

morq .spnceraed attempt needs to be made. While we are conscious of the 

dangers or labelling, without some clearly defined parameters of 
* * * , . 

hafidicapping conditions we consider that it will become more and ^ 

ntore difficult to plan and provide services. This may, indeed* be a 

research question which should be undertaken in co-operation with all state 

and territories and with both government and non-government agencies. -It 

is possible that such research could be. co-ordinated by the Schools . ^ 

Commission which has fdr several- years attempted to collect and synthesise 

these figures. One procedure which has been recently suggested in the t r 

Warnock Report moves towards a functional definition of handicapping . < 

conditions. This procedure may very well overcome some of the present 4 

problems of definition. 
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Chapter 7 

HANDICAPPED STUDENTS IN REGULAR SCHOOLS 



7.1 INTRODUCTION ~ • 

This national survey undertook to provide a wide range of data*ffrom 
schools in .Australia to help clarify the position in respect tOi students with 
handicapping conditions in regular schools, children with learning difficult- 
ies in regular schools, and information on children and adolescents enrolled 
in special school programs. This chapter is the first pf a number to pres- 
ent results from this aspect of the survey, and contains data on the number 
of students with handicapping conditions who are enrolled in government and 
,non-government"regular schools in Australia and the resources these scliools 
have to meet their needs, as.well as information on the accessibility of * 
'regular schools to children with physical handicaps .and using- wheelchairs, 
and .principals 1 attitudes to the integration of handicapped students in 
regular schools. c % . . . 



- Because it was anticipated that the prevalence of handicapped stud- ' 
ehts^in regular schools-* would ^be low, it was recognised that a* sample survey i 
would not provide sufficientl3^table prevalertge^stimates. - Therefore all * 
regular. schools, including those with special classes or units attached, were^ 
surveyed in a census ''Study. For purposes of this school census', emphasis 
was plated on students fl with substantial^ identified handicaps: firstly, those 
who had been identified and confirmed "by a^ medical practitioner, psycholog- 
-1st, guidance off icer/ counsellor, specialist teacher,, or other relevant" 
.professional person, including those students whose parents had indicated the 
child/*s cojulition had been identified by such a professional person and,, 
secondly, any other students whose handicap had been identified by the school 
*but not ^confirmed by a relevant professional' person. This *diff erentiat ion 
is important since the unofficially handicapped child may be just as much an 
educational problem (if not more so) as the professionally diagnosed stud-' 
ent/ The types 'of handicap surveyed were defined as follows: 

Blindness or visual handicap (requiring braille, large print or low 

•vision aid,- not including minor difficulties corrected by . 
spectacles) " . . . . • 

Deafness or hearing loss (usually requiring a hearing' aid) 



Physical handv&apS (impaired mobility or manipulative skills such as 
from cerebral palsy, spina .bifida, or orthopaedic ^handicaps) 

* Mild mental handicap (such as -children sometimes -enrolled in 1 opportun- 

ity r schools/classes, usually in the IQ 55-80 "range) 

Moderate) 'severd mental handicap (such as those ch^ldr^n sometimes termed 
* ** 
'subnormal 1 with IQs below 55). • . , 

, . This grouping of handicapped ..students was* .used* to simplify thte ident- 

♦ification of the students by the schools, Eveif~&p, some school principals 

reported .findjng the groups problematic," and found some diifliculty* in 

*' - f > * - * [ , 

^distinguishing between mild mental .handicap rand learning diff ipulty in some - 

. * 9 • i 
« children, or in recording tdjildren who fell into the f grey area 1 between* 

* , <» < 

* these two. Every effort was made to enable clarity on this point, as 
information oi> students with learning problems* in the basic school subjects 
was being sought from a sample of • 800 regular schools {see Chapter 8) and not 
from all schools, a$ was the case with data on identified- handicaps . 

' * . . . %. ■ / \ , 

The questionnaire which comprised the regular scfiool census o£* 

identified handicap was sent to 9293 'primary and secondary schools in both t 
\ * ~j - * * 

government and non- government school systems. While every effort was made 

4 . 

, to ensure that all government and non- government, schools were included> 

(excluding special schools), no complete and up-to-date li 4 st* existed, and the 
% co-operation of state ai^^erritory education departments was greatly apprec- 
iated in the distribution of questionnaires to all regular schools. Table 
7.1 gives the breakdown of *this total bqtween these major groups and by^tate. 
The final response rate before analysis of the returned questionnaires was 
undertaken was 51.7 percent, jyj^th a higher proportion of^ governments schools 
responding, than* non-government schools. The level of response showed some 
variability between states. P t 4 ' 

» * J V 

>' f, * 

° Table 7.2 reports an analysis of these response levels, in relation 
to the tofal number of regular schools in Australia to which questionnaires 
we^e s§nt. ' The variations in Table 7.1 even out in this analysis, and the 
schools responding will be seen to fairly adequately represent all regular 
^ schoo^^in Australia. Overall, schools in New South Wales and Victoria # tend 
to-be under represented in the group of responding schools, and Queensland 
"dnd Sputh Australia tend to be over-represented. > v , , 



Although the^Tevel o£ overall response is not as high a$ was -hoped 



_ State or 
territory 



NSW 

VIC 

QLD 

SA 

WA 

TAS 

NT 

ACT* 



Total- 



Table 7.1 . 

'Response rates for 'regular schools census of students with identified handicaps; 

by state and system / 



Goverlfinent Schools 



Non-government schools 



Number dumber * 
sent received 



Number 
sent 



Number 
received 



* 



2178 
2090 
1180 
705- 
640 
236, 

« 

113 
• 81 



1073 
1030 
734 
466- 
355 
140 
14 
49 



'49. 26 

49. k 

■ J- i • 

62.20 " 
36.10 
: 55..47 

59.3^) 

i * ' . 
1.2C39. 

60. '^9 



710 
589' 
.334 
143 
187 
67 
11. 
J2# 



296- 
303 
170 
74 
43 
38 
. 7 
10 



41169 
51.44 
50.99 
51.75 
22.99 

•a 

56.72 

63.64 
34/48 



All schools 



Number 
sent 



Number 
received 



2888 
;,2679" 

1514 
848 
827. 
303 
124 
110 



1369 
1333 
904 
540 
398 
178 
21 
59 



47.40 
49.76 

i 

59.71- 

63.68, 

48.13 

58.75 

16\94 

53.64- 



. 7223- 



3861 



53.45 



2070 



941 



-45.46 



9293 



4802 



51 .67 



Vo.0 



/* includes gre-schools 



Table 7.2 

Response levels as a proportion of the total number o£ regular schools surveyed* 

by, state and system 



Government schools Non- governme nt schools All schools 

Number * Percent of Jtfumber Percent of m . Total • ' Percent^of Total 

respond- all schools Respond- all schools of schools all schools ^no< of 

ing responding ing ' responding _ responding responding schools 



1073 


27 "8 


296 


31.5 ' • . 


1369 


28 . 5 


2888 


1030 


"26.7 


303 


32.2 ' • 


11333 

r 


" 27.8 


2679 


734 


19.0 • 


74^: 


18. r 


■ 904 


18.8 


1514 


V466\ 


- 12.1 


.7.9 , 


540 


11.2 


' 848 




9.2 


43 


4.6 


398 




827 


1401 


3.'6 


"38 


. 4.0 


178 


3.7 . » 


. 303 


14 \ 


0.4 • 




0.7- 


21 


0.4 


124 


49 ' V 


1.3 


\ • 10' 


1.1' 


59' 


1.2 *- 


110 



386L ' \100.0 t : 941' 100, 0,* •* - - 4802 100.0 r - -' '9293 



for, there seems to be a reasonable basis for making predictions of overall 
'prevalence of handicapped students in regular schools *n the results obtained. 

c 

Where sample sizes are particularly low, such as is the case of the Northern 
Territory, further information is pfrovided 'in an a'ddendum'to this chapter. 

7.2 * HANDICAPPED STUDENTS IN REGULAR SCHOOLS * * * 
Of the regular schools which responded to the census of identified 

handicap, *7 6. 6 percent reported that they enrolled students with identified 

handicapping conditions. The proportion of government Schools enrolling at 

least one handicapped student was 77.7 percent, and in -non- government schools 

it was 71.9 percent*. An analysis by states is given inJVppendix A, and also a 

description of these schools ip, terms', of their enrolment totals, number ; of 

« 

staff and teacher-pupil ratios is given in Appendix^. Comparable inform- 
ation is given for the schools which reported that they did not have students 
enrolled. The information isr broken down by government, non-government and 
all schools by state. „ . - \ 

7.3 PREVALENCE OF IDENTIFIED HANDICAPS 
W,e estimate that some 1.96 percent of student^ enroMed in regular 

schools in Australia experience a handicapping condition (Table 7.3). This 
figure is derived from the schools responding to the, schools -census, and 
includes both pupils identified by relevant professional persons and by the ' 
schools. Overall this figure is made up of 4.48 percent of enrolments 
identified and confirmed by professional persons, and 0.48 percent identified 
only by the schools.. * In addition to this^ information, Table 7.3 gives prev- 
alence rates for each of the major disability groupings employed on t;he 
syrvey and for government and non- government schools. As would be expected, 
the highest prevalence rate is for mild mental handicap, at 13.9 per 1000 . 
^(1.39%) followed^by hearing and physical handicaps at 2.4 and 1.9 per 1000' 
, respectively. Perhaps the most interesting figure is that for students 
with moderate/severe mental handicaps in regular schools, witf^ 1016' sych * 
studen-ts reported by the responding schools (a prevalence of 0.6. per 1000). 
* . Visually ..handicapped students are also found infrequently (0.7 per 1000) but^ , 

unlike moderate mental retardation, visilal handicap is £ low incidence^ f 
problem. v ^ * 

. It will be noted that the prevalence rates in 'government and non- ~ 
"government^schools are similar, except in the case of .students with mild 
mental handicaps. . This. can be seen to reflect the specific academic 
q emphasis, fn^many non-government schools, and the^provision in state systems 

erjc ; , . ... f / ' - : - s • . 



. Table 7.3 

Prevalence of students with handicaps in regular schools in Australia : 
by disability and system 

. . • H_ 



Government schools 



Nonr government schools 



All schools 



- Type of 

- handicap 



Visual 

--• Hearing 

Physical . 

f^tkU mental 
/-*andica;p 

,! >fed|/severe 
« ' mental 
handicap • 



^Identified 
by relevant 
profession*, 
al Dersdns 


Identified • 
" by 
school 


^ Totals 


Identified 
by relevant 
profession- - 
al persons 


.Identified 
by • 
school * 


Totals ' 


Identified 
by relevant 
profession- 
al persons, 


Identified 
by 
school 


Totals 


Ho. 


A 


No. V 


No. • 




% — 
No. 


X 


tfo. 


X ' 


No.. 


X 


No. 


% 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


879 


.07 


157 .01 


1036 


.08 


145 


.05 




.01 * 


170 


.06 


1024 


.06 


182''* 


.01 


1206 


.07 


. 2920 
2332 


.22 

♦ 17 * 


455 .03 
288 • .02 


3375 

2620 

t 


.25 
.19 


538 
• 495 


.18 
.16 


. 136 * 
21 


.04 

:01 
V , 


674 
516 


.22'^ 
.17 


3458 
2827 


.21 
.17 


591 
309 


.04 
.02 


4049 
3136 


.24 
.19 


15288- 






2082$ 


itstf 


1143 


.37* 


1000 


-.33- 


2143 


:7o 


16431. 


.99" 


6540 


Si 

.40 


22971 


1.39 


- 599 


.04 


' 228 .02 


827 


.06 


142 


.05 


47 


,02 


189 


.06 


741. 


/04 


275 


.02 


1016 


.06 ' 


22018 


*1.>3 \ 


6668 .49 


28686 


2.13 


2463 


.81' 


-1229 


.40 


3692 


1.21 


24481 


1.48 


7897 


.48 


32378 


1.96 



-Enrolmen t 6£ r T« ^^schools^, 1347698 , 

- __ . Total number of teachers 



Hnrolment of responding schools 305045 Enrolment of responding schools 1652743 



\ /*?&Total < number of t eacners 



75263 



16608 



Total number of - teachers'' 



91871 



of special classes in regular schools for students, with mild mental handi- 
caps. For present purposes, prevalence estimates are based on the data 
m from responding schools. It is unclear whether this*,is a 'reasonable- proced- " 
ure, though the consistency of patterns across .states and education systems / 
lends support to this view* " In the unlikely event that all schools which 
did not respond to the census of identified handicap had no handicapped* 
children enrolled, prevalence estimates would then be abotft half those "we 
havq presented in this report. 

These prevalence rates are broken down into. type of identification, 
disability and state in Appendix A. Higher levels of professional identi- 
fication of students with hearing handicaps occur in both government and non- 
government regular schools in the Northern Territory. 

c 

The prevalence of professionally identified handicaps in government 
regular schools is consistent over the states in the majority of cases. Thus 
prevalence of visual handicaps is similar in government schools across the 
nation, but is noticeably higher in non-government schools in tire Nbrthern 
Territory. The stability of this variation is difficult to judge since it 
is based on the identification of ' only six children. . The marked difference 
in prevalence rates between professional and school-based identification of 
physical handicap lends credence to the conservative nature of school judge- 
ments that children are handicapped in the absence of ft a professional diag.- 
nosis . , • 

» " ' . * • • >V .. 

Variability in the prevalence rates for mild 'intellectual handicap, 
appears to be largely accounted for by" the inclusion of children in special 
classes attached to regular schools in some states. • The low proportion of 
professionally identified mildly^ intellectually ^kndicapped children in Vic- 
toria may also result partly frorn^a more functional (rather 1 than IQ-based) 
assessment of slow learners. / 

7.4 STAFF RESOURCES AND HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

In general, those regular schoolswith handicapped students were .very 
• - likely to have some . support services for those students (Table 7.4).' The. 

. degree of support is not discussed "nere and schools were attributed with 

having support services whether these were extremely minimal or very adequate. 
^ The f inding that in, some states up to 17' percent of schools, did net even haw 
ii'. y minimal; support services is disturbing, since this might indicate that some 
'-nir^ • h ? ndi ^PP^4. pupils in mainstream schools hW no specialist he'lp at all. 
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^ Stable 7.4 . * 1 

* ■ /I . . * ' 

Percentage of schools with either professionally or school identified handicapped -students- 
. having support personnel^rviijg these students : by stat$ and system* s 



State 



Government schools 



Numbe 



Non- government schools 



All schools 



schls^with N ^ er 
..handicapped Wltn 
student? -P ers °™el 



Number 



Number of 
\ ^schls. with . , 
\ handicapped. * wltn 
students P erso ^el 



% 



Number of 
schls. with 
handicapped 
students " 



Number* 
with 

personnel 



% 



NSW 

' 4 

fUg VIC 

l.n : sa; 



867 


• 821.. 


- 94.69 


200 




145 


72.50 


1067 

, 997 


966 


* 90.53, 


774 


^706 r 


. 91.21 


223 




200 


. 89.69 


906 


' 90.87.. 


539 


. 452 


83.86 


141 




116 . 


82.2.7* 


680 - 


568 


83.53 


394 


373 


94.67 


. 52 




43 


82.69 


446. 


416 


93.27 


259 


;238 


. ; 91.89 

* 


• 27 


* 


25 


92.59* 


286 


263 


91 .96 


•122 


• "121 


- 99. i8 * 

« 


... 23 




18 • 


78.26 

1 


145 

* 


139 


95.86 


14 
31 


* . * x ? 

,:• * 31 


'92.86 
lOpiOO 


j5- 




6 : 

* 5. " 


/ • 
100.00 

400. 00 


20" 

. *.M 


19. 
36 


. 95. Op 
.■ 100. .00- 



However, we must recognize^ that there ar£ handicapped students who perhaps 
do not require specialist- facilities* It would be useful to know whether 
those students in regular schools who do not have support services consider 
that they are fairly treated. ^This is a research question which v^e cannot 
answer here. We have not determined whether schools with little or no v 
support services are predominantly in isolated parts of Australia, and this 
should also be examined. Finally, we must point out agaiii that / state diff- 
erences in this respect indicate differing policies and delivery systems, 
and are also affected by the different response rates. 

7.5 % ACCESSIBILITY OF REGULAR SCHOOLS TO PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

An analysis of accessibility to schools for handicapped students 
was made only within the set of 'schools which reported present enr61ment-of 
handicapped students. - " • 



K It is clear from Table 7.5 that most regular government schools * 
enrolling handicapped pupils have no wjieelchair access (79.5%). Only 1.5 



cifW- 



percent$j*ere purposefully designed for access, with 2,6 percent specif! 
ally modified' for this purpose. Only 8.9 percent of schools considered 
that their construction style did not require modification to allow for wheel 
chair access. A P similar picture is' obtained from the responses of non- 
government schools (Table 7.6), although a greater percentage (17.6%) con- 
sidered that their buildings were accessible without further modif icatiion,, 
and fewer, overall, considered that there was nq, -Wheelchair access (62.0$). 

• ' ■ ■/ - . ,; - r 

Few non-government schools reported specific modification to allow 
access by persons in wheelchairs. Table 7.7 shows confbined government and 
non-government figures. 

i * * * ■* 

* c ' 

. It is important that buildings are designed with specific accessib- 
ility features.^ Indeed, in- the United States of America it is now illegal 
to construct any public building' without appropriate accessibility for the 
handicapped. Our data indicate that even schools which reported having 
seriously handicapped* chilijren, including 5,662 diagnosed* as having a phys- 
ical handicap, had very poor overall accessibility.. .AIL new schools and 
other public buildings should be designed specifically for wheelchair acdess.* 
This is not only 'because, some schools ha v& enrolled students in wheelchairs, 
but because the physically handicapped in" the, community will also need access 
How many of the mothers and fathers ^of students will find great difficulty 
in gaining access to theirfchildren's schools? 



Table 7.5 



State or 
territory 



Purposely 
designed 1 
to provide 
access 



jj^ceessibility of buildings and facilities to students in wheelchairs in tho^e 
government schools enrolling students with identified, handicaps : by^state * 

^ C : ^ — : : 



Construction 
style permits 
access - 



Modified 
for 

access 



Partial 
access 



No access 



No response 







No. , 


% • 


' No. 


■ % 


• No.. 


% 


* No. 

i 


% • . 


No. 


% 


No.~ 




k B * 


V 

NSW 


14 


1.6 


- 52- 


6.0 


18 


s .2.1 


33 


3.8 . 


718 


82.8 


32 


3.7 




VIC 


« 

7 


1h9 - 


62 


8.0 


26 


3.4 


29 


3.7 


629 


81._3 , 


. 21 


•2.7 


i *. « 

$*\ ' 


( QLD f 
•SA 


A 

.. 4 
11, 


ft 7 
U, / 

2.8 


tttt 
51 


4. 1 
12.9 


2 

) 

18 

V 


0*4 

/• 


o 
o 

, • 17 


/ 

1 . o 
4.3- 


bill 
273 


no Q 

* 69.3 


O 

Z 

' 2^ 


,U.4 

6.i - 


/* i'" ' 
* 1' 


WA 


3 


1.2* 


. 64 


24^.7 




3.9, * 

3* 


" 6 


• 2.3 .. ' ' 




,61.4 V 


17 


6.6 




TAS' 


6 


4.9 


10' 


8.2 


5* 


4.1 ? 


'* —-5 

* 

* • 


t 


* 90 


73.8 


6 


4.9 


*■' ?. * 

{M* ^ ■ 


NT 
• ACT* . 




< 


2 

3 . 


14.3 , 
9.7 ✓ 




t 


* * 


< 


' '.8 
8 


57.1 
25.8 •* 


4 
.20 

• 


28.6 

64.5. 
t 


Iter* - 


AUSTRALIA 


45 


i '.5 • 


266 f 


8.9 * 


• 79 . 

* 


2%. 


98 


. " 3.3 


2386 


,79.5- 


126 . 


4.2 



* The high incidence of f jno response 1 in ACT schools in this table was* due to a printing error on th6 jjujestion^ire. 
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Table 7.6 



. - Purposely 

v , • ... / designed • . 

^; ; State 9 r to provide 

territory access - 



Construction 
style permits 
access t 



fife 



No. I*- %^ 



No. 



% 



Modified 

for 

access 

No.' S 



A 



''Partial 
access , 



No. 



7 

No access 



No. 



NSW 



fe- - - 

m*.w - " 

WAV:?-".' t- 



•3 
2 
2 



1.3 
1.4 



3 -J 



30 
42 
17. 
15- 

9 

5 



15*0, 
18. & 
12.1 
2$: 8 
33.3 
21 .7 

20.0 



2 

10, 
2 

3 



1.0 



1.4 
S.8 

4v3 



>+-9> 
16 
5 
6 

k 

2 

"~ Z 



4.5 

7V2 
* 3.5 

■I1.5 

8^7 
33.3-' 



-138 69.0 
135 -60.5 
. 93 . 66.0 
22 • 42.3 

• 12 44.4 
S 15 65.2 

»v * • 

* 2 33.3 
. 3 60.0 



^SSfes^ST!^^ — : — : — : ? : >..,.v — r- 

^l|#*^i%'M':^feidSnC^or fI no reiVrinse' "in ACT ZrWrtAx'k \ 



40> 



5.9 



420 62.0 



Accessibility of buildings arid facilities to students" in wheelchairs- in those 
' rion-govemment schools enrolling- students with identified handicap* : by state * 



So response 



No. 



% 



21 
17 
22 
4 
6 



10.5 
7.6 

15,. 6 
W 

22.2. 



2., 33.3;. 



J3 



73 T6. 8 



^^;;{ he * > ¥p : ^ ci ^- of -no. response;' in, ACT sbhobls in thii' table war due to a *prihting>ror on "some 



questionnaires. 




.4- Table 7 - 7 

Accessibility of buildings and facilities to students in wheelchairs in all 
those schools enrolling students with identified handicaps : by state 



State or 
territory 



Purpos'ely 
designed 
to provide, 
access 

No. 



Construction 
style permits 
access 



Modified 
for 

access 



Partial 
access 



No access 



0, 

-6 


* NO. • 


9> 
■6 


NO. 


0, ■ 

-6 


NO. 


0, 

-6 


NO. - 


0, 

-8 


l.*3 


82 


7.7 


, 20 


1.9 


4*2 


3.9 


. 856. 


80.2 


1.0 ' 


104 


10.4 . 


36 


3.6 


• ~ 45 


4-. 5 


.764 


76.6 


0.9 


39 


5.7 


- 4 


0.6 


13 . 


l.~9" 


594 


87.4 
66.1 


2.9 


. 66\ 


14.8" • . 


21 


4.7 


" 23 


5:2 


295 


1.0 
4.1 

^ 


73 


25.5 


10 


3.5 


6 


2.1 ' ' 


17f 


59.8 


15. 
2 


ri-o.s 
' 10.0 


6 , 

< 


4.1. 


7 

r 


y 4 .8 ; 

10.0 


105 
10 


72.4 
50.0 



No response 



'No. . 



NSW 
VIC 
QLD 
SA ' 
WA 

TAS; ' 
NT ' * 
ACT* 



14 
10* 
6 
13 



4* 11.1 



11 30.6 



53 
38 
24 
28 
23 
6 
6 
21 



,5.0 
3.8 
3.5 
6.3 
8.0 
4.1 
3 0.*0 
~58.3* 



AUSTRALIA -52- 1.4 



385 . 10.5 



97 *' 2,6 



13-8 



3.8 



2806 76.3 



• 199 



5.4 



* The high incidence of 'no response 1 in ACT.. schools in this table was due to a printing error on the questionnaire. 



7.6 ATTITUDES OF PRINCIPALS TO THE 



ENROLMENT OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



Principals of regular schools v}ere askS^T^pen-ended question 
"tthat is your attitude to the education 1 of ^handicapped children/in regular 
schools? •■ Please comment on the phi losoph/ and/or practice." Responses were 
^categorized and are presented in Table 7 ; 8 by state and territory. About 
.one quarter 'expressed a favourable attitude without commenting on the pract- 
ical conditions. necessary, and this group would probably include those with 
a strong belief in' the importance of integrated placement. Only about five 
percent of principals expressed opposition with a further 13 percent not 5 *' 
responding. Thus more than half the principals indicated support for the 
placement of handicapped children in regular schools subject to some conditio: 
Only 2.1 percent nationally favoured special classes 'in regular schools, 
while 7.0 percent favoured 'regular 'placement providing.it proved beneficial 
to the handicapped child and .ciassmates. A large proportion, some 14.2 
percent, indicated general support but* not for certain types or, degrees 
of handicap. The poor accessibility of most existing schools would be 
clearly relevant to some of these comments.^ Almost one third (33.2%) 
supported regular school placement if adequate specialist support and facil- 
ities we're available-. Attitudes in government and non-government schools 
were in close agreement (Appendix A) . 



v 
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This evidence needs td^be considered along with recent Australij 
studies of attitudes to integration (Ward et al, 1978; Watts et al, 1978) 
and also with more detailed analyses of , integrated placement such as those of 
spina bifida^children (Andrews et al^ 1979) and cerebral palsied children 

• (Elkins et al; in press). •. 

7.7 ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS IN REGULAR SCHOOLS ' 
Using enrolment data for schools as at 1st Ausgust, . 1978, provided by 
the Australian Bureau of Statistics, and the prevalence figures based on 
• information from the responding schools, Table 7.9 estimates the number otj 

handicapped students enrolled in. regVar government and non govern ment 
. schools in Australia.. The estimates are also broken down /by's'tate and" 
territory. The' rounded estimate is that 58,000 students iith indentified'dis- 
abilities are enrolled in regular schools, 85 percent of these in government 
' schools*. Although schools in New South Wales enrol approximately 34 percent 

• of all students, higher than average prevalence (presumably due to extensive 
special class placement) means that more than 45 percent of the handicapped 
students estimated to be. enrolled in regular schools are enrolled?in that 
state. Such variations as this, including the correspondingly. low 'proportion 
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Tabie 7.8 * - 

.* Attitudes of principals of all regular schools enrolling handicapped children to 
• the education of those children in regular schools : by state 



Favourably disposed to handicapped children in regular schools 



If * A ^*territory* 

• 



Unfavourable • 



Idealpgicaily In special 
* ; classes • in 

regular 
schools 



Na. 



No. 



Depends on 
adequate spec- 
, ialist support 
and/or 
facilities 
No. . % ' 



Depends on the Depends on the attitude 
effect oi> the 0 type of handi- 
cap and/ or* 
degree of 
handicap 
No. % 



• No 
response 



child and/ or 
the other 
children 
No. 



No. 



No. 



'Pi 



$9 * , 'i^W- 

t$$s-\ v. - 

VIC 



IK.; 

•>•' 

* ■ / , 




rQLD 
SA 
WA 

? 

NT 

j 
■*•« 

ACT 



.AUSTRALIA 



298 
213 
'164 
117 
5 
42 
7 

.5- 



27.9 
21.4 
24. 1 
26.2 
26.2 
2,9-. 0 
35.0 
13.9 



26 
^6 
.13 
20 
'8 
3 



2.4 
0,6 
1.9 
4.5 
2.8 
2.1 



310 
351 
216 
174 
111 
50 
5 



29.1 
35.2 

:' 31.8 

39.0 
^ 38.8' 
34.5 
25.0 
8^3 



71 
98 
53 
19 
13 
3 
1 
1 



6.7 
9.8 
7.8 
4 



4.5 
>.l 
5.0 
2,8 



168 
138 
104 
51 
32 
27 
• 1 
2 



15.7 
13.8 
15.3. 
11.4 
11.2 
18.6 
5.0 
5.6 



55 . 5.2 



60 
50 
.11 
7 
3 
1 
1 



6.0 
7.4 
2.5 
2.4 
2.1 
5.0 
2.8 



* 139 
131 

80 

* 54 
40 

' 11 : 

■ X. 5 
24 



13.0 
13.1 
11.8, 
. 12.1. 
14.0 
11.7 
25.0 
66,7 



921 25.0'^ '76 2. 



1220 



33.2 



259 



7.0 



523 



14.2 



188 



. 5.1 



490 



Ski 



.13 



13.-3 

r 




^Table 7*9 



Estates' of tW. mimber of handicapped students enrolled in Australian 
regular schools : by -state and system 



State or 
territory 


Enrolments as 
at 1.8.78 for 
regular schools* 


Prevalence rates 
("Appendix* A) 


Estimated number 
of handicapped 
students 


Government schools 




< 


NSW 

Vic 

QLD 
SA 
. WA 
TAS 
NT 
ACT 


799084 

.618246 ** • ' 
341464 
227516 
214668 
• 78220 

23898 

39133 


2.84 
1.30 
1.77 
2.02 
2.01 
3.54 • 
. • 2.52 

2rii 


22694 
8037 
6044 
4596 
4315 
2769 
602 
826 


Totals 


2342229 


2.13 


49889** 


Non-government schools 






NSW 

VIC 

QLD 

SA 

WA 

TAS ■ 
NT . 
AO- 


219047 u 
206690* 

93956 

39331 

44971 

14331 
3383 

14575 . 


1.32 
..96 

• .1.05 » 
1.67 
2.22 
1.92 

l.-4f 

.86 


2891 
1984 
987 ■ 
'657 
0 

275 

48 . • . ' 
125 


Totals 


636284 


• . - 1.21 


76'99>* 



r 



Alt schools 

NSW 
VIC 
QLD 

• SA;' 

. TAS 
NT " • ' . 
ACT 

Totals 



1018131 


2 


.58': 


824936 


1. 


22 


435420 


1. 


63 


266847 


1. 


97 


259639 


2. 


.03' 


92551 


,3. 


31 


27281 


•2. 


08 


. 53708 


i. 


81 


2978513 







26268 
10064 
7097' 
5271 

. 5270 
3063 
567 
972 



58379" 



Australian Bureau of Statistics, Ca|, 4 No. 4201.0. Figures" for enrolments 
in ungraded special facilities deducted. However, Western Australian 
enrolment totals were modified by that department for comparability. 

Column sums 'do not agree with -total prevalence estimates (row-wise} 
because of rounding errors. 



** 
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-tiff 'tRe; estimated numbers of handicapped students, in Victorian schools, 
fJf/V compared to v total enrolment, reflect tfie differences in policy and practice * . 

rt;' between states referred 'to in an earlier section. 

& • ♦ • - 

?.:"'" * * 

;> * >V Table 7.^0 records estimate of the number of handicapped students.. 

in regular^ schools in Australia,' by each type of disability recorded. This 
+ t includes about 41,000 students with mild mental handicap, 87 percent of whom 

are expected to be in government schools. Other estimates include 2000 
\ ' -students with visual handicaps, .7000 with hearing handicaps, 5500 with ortho-, 

paedic and neuroJ/Dgipal handicaps and 1800 students witli^ moderate/ severe 

mental handicaps. 

\ Handicapped students may.be educated in regular school$ Vith varying 

degrees of integration. We were. able to determine that certain regul* 
schools which responded to our census had full-time special classes (wfyich 
were presumably mostly v for handicapped children). By excluding these 
schools, we were able to establish prevalence figures for regular schdoLs 
which did not hl&e special glasses, and the data are presented in Appendix A. 
In general the effect of this on estimates of prevalence was to produce only 
a slight reduction in those states which- had overall prevalence rates of 
less than 2.0 percent, especially Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia, 
while the higher value of 3.3 percent for Tasmania reduced to 2. ^percent, 
New South Wales dropped from 2.6 percent to 2.0 percent and South Australia 
from 2.0 to 1.5 percent. Data from ACT an<^, Northern Territory may be ~ 

I ' based on too small pverall numbers to* warrant further interpretation. 

Data supplied by the Northern Territory Education Department 
s.^^ indicate the O total prevalence* of* handicap in all government schools^ with 
. certain ^provisos (see Appendix A, Table A7.14). However, these figures have 
..been collated on a different basis to our census stbdy and include children 
\ in regular schools, spfecial units and special schdols. It is v also tfue that 

hearing impairment is regarded differently, sii\qe conductive hearing loss 
{ " among aboriginals* is excluded* Also many handicapped children in regular 
; J schools who -are served by resource teachers have not been included in 
\[ * Table A7.14 (Appendix A) 



~ * Howeyer approximate this attempt 4 at estimatipn of integrated pl^ce- 
ment may be, there would seem to.be grounds for believing that the majority 
^ of handicapped children in regular schools ar6 not 'placed in full-time 
special Classes attached to D (or formed within) those schools. \av 
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^ Table 7.10 

Estimates of the number of handicapped students enrolled in Australian regular schools : 

\by disability and system* 



Type of 
handicap 



Government schools' 

Enrolments ^Preval- Estimated 
* as at * ence number of 

1.8.78 „ r i tes ' handicapped 
(%) students - 



Non-government schools 

[ - ' ■> *> 

Enrolments Preval- Estimated 
as at > ence number^of 
.1.8.78 rates handicapped 

C%) * students 



All schools 



-f 



Enrolments^ Preval- . Estimated 

as at ence number of 

1.8.78 rates handicapped 

r (%) students 



234 2229 



636284 



2978513 



?\ ' Visual 
L , Hearting 


,os 

.'25 

V 


1874 
- 5856 


\ -06 

.22 , 


382 
1400 * 


; » . .07 ' 

• 24 


2085 
' 7148 


\ Physical 


* ' -19 


4450 


* * 

.'17 ' 


c 108i2 


.19 


5659 


ti : ; Mild mental - 


i,ss: : . 


36305^' 


. / *70 


4454 


1.39 


41401 


' ' Mod/severe 
§e ' mental * 


r 


1405. 


* < 

.06 - 


382. 


.06 


1787 


f# ; . All handicaps ' 

# t - ... 


"2.12 '* 


47887 ■ • 


1.21 

* . 

m 


' 7699* 


1.96 


58379* ' 


" . • T 

: , * qoiumn sums, do not agree with preval : 3hce estimates for* all 
Wtf 'V « : . ♦ pounding errors. 


handicaps 


<- 

(row-wise) because of 
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£ J. 8 SUMMARY 

i Approximately 2 percent of pupiles enrolled in regular schools v in 

f Australia have an identifiable handicapping condition. This figure^ does . s 
not include two other major groups of children, those with learning 
difficulties and those with behaviour problems. These latter groups * 4 
comprise a larger proportion, of children with speial needs in regular 
\ schools, and are discussed in the following chapter. 

, That over 58,000 children in regular schools have, or are judged 
*lf by their school^ as having a handicapping- condition' is one indication of. 

changing policies and attitudes to the handicapped throughout Australia. /" 
"Moves towards educational integration, however controversial; are -only' 
part of a wider movement to provide the handicapped with as normalizing* * 
an environment as possible within the mainstream of the community. It^s* 
v«V important to note^ however, that appropriate professional help # in schools 
" has not*£lWays ajccoifipanietithe, implementation of*~this philosophy; nor has 
there been any significant national attempt -to ensure jthat, the schools • 
accepting such students, including their '^cHities, aVe accessible to them-. 

\ . ^ • 

The abpve figures do indicate aa Ausl^alia-wide attempt to provide 

» * • • y * ~ . \ 

handicapped students with an education in the "least restrictive" environmel 

but the need for additional professional »and other support for such student* 

" and their teachers, is also evident. In presenting these findings we are 

conscious that the remoteness of a questionnaire-based methodology does not 

permit us to make judgements regarding the quality of the educational 

experiences of handicapped -children in regular Schools. 
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f£\'\ Chapter 8 - 

§ I *: STUDENTS WITH LEARNING AND BEHAVIOURAL DIFFICULTIES JN REGULAR * 

* SCHOOLS 



8.1 "INTRODUCTION f 

Students with leaning and/or behavioural difficulties are 
frequently cited as an important, target group for' support services in 
regular school's, .*as well as a group for whom regular classroom teachers 
need appropriate preparation to teach. As indicated in the introduction 
to Chapter 7, school principals and teachers frequently find it problemati. 
to distinguish" between student's with learning difficulties and those with 
below- average revels of mental ability. But such- a distinction is of more 
relevance in a theoretical account of the causes o\f poor educational 
'Achievement than in the practical issues, which pertain' to providing 
suitable education fqj all students. _ For this rehson, the 'information 
discussed in this chapter was obtained without reference to mental 
ability or linder-achievement. ' In Chapter 7, a prevalence 
percent of all 'student^'judged- to have mild mental har 
established (Table 7.3), and this enabled an estimate of some 
s 5 ud J*? tS n - ationall y w i th this disability to be .made. This chapter is 
concerned with a larger group of students who are characterb*d->more by/ 
tfre inability of schools to meet their needs than by any inherent major 
disability; • • - * " 



AS.;part of the sUrvey, an attempt was made to obtain information 
. from regular schools on the numbers of students with learning and • 
"behavioural difficulties they had enrolled,^ and the resources schools 

have to meet *theip learning and adjustment needs, in particular th^ijumbers 

of staff -with relevant training* 

<. 

To obtain -this information, over and above that sought from 
regular schools on students with handicapping conditions, a sample of ^ . 
regular schools was drawn with the assistance of the Australian Council 



for Educational Research* This sample of approximately 800 schools was 
made up' of 100 schools (60 primary and 40 "secondary } from each of the six 
state&^arfa all schools in the two territories. ^The basis of the .sampling 
employed is outlined befow. N 

f * 
The target population was the above set of schools in each state 

excluding the very small schools in the government sector as follows: - 



State Schools excluded 

~NSW ' Classes 3 § 4 - 

Vic. Class 3 

Qld. Classes 4-6 

SA . Groups 3 5 4 

WA ' v Class III i IV 

Tas „ Classes 5 §^6 



z 



but including all schools in the Northern Territory and Australian Capital 
Territory. Since %he school is the basic unit of analysis, rather than the 
individual respondent, it was appropriate to draw a? simple random sample of 
schoo})s without further reference to their size. t . * 

The school s^44n the states) we^e selected-at random from the set^of 
eligible schools, Iii practice, selorctioinwas made on the basis of a random 
start - constant interval method. lie sailing frame generally stratifies, 
schools by government, Catholic and independent -schools, and by metropolitan/ 
non-metropolitan schools within these categories. Within each, stratum, school 
are listed in, postcode order. This ensures a thorough geographical distri- 
bution of schools across each state, and the order of sample schools 'on the 
list reflects the stratification system. " - „, ' ' 

, ^ ~The final sample contained »60 primary afid 40 secondary schools drawn 

from each of the six. states, 118 from the Northern Territory and 110 from * 

■* . . • # 

the Australian Capital Territory. - 

The information^ the ACER sampling frame about the Australian 
Capital Territory and the Northern Territory schools proved to be not - 
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sufficiently accurate to be used as^the basis for completing the target 
population of schools. .It was necessary therefore to obtain- lists of > 
schools from the relevant" authorities. In' general, the information in the 

sampling frame was for 1975, and some of the <schoois listed had closed 

\ 

9 Schools with both primary and secondary classes were included in 
the sampling frame at both primary and secondaVy levels. However, 
individual schools were selected at only one of these levels. When the 
2 invitations to participate were sent out,, they stated clearly the level 
at which schools should respond. 

• ■ V _ 

•O « v 

* In the questionnaires compiled < students with learning difficulties 
were defined as those "who displiy continuing difficulty in basic school 
learning such that tHey fail to respond to the' usual range of teaching % 
strategies employed by regular classroom teachers and who, in the' 
principal's opinion, require the support of specially trained personnel 11 . 
Students' witn behavioural difficulties were defined as those "who display 
Continuing behavioural 'and adjustment difficulty" "such that they fait to 
respond to the usual range of m&qaQement strategies employed by regular 
classroom teachers and who, in the principal's opinion, require the 
support of specially trained personnel 11 . < 

. Th£ que^^lpwdre on students with learning and/or behavioural 
difficulties was fo^ardjed to the 828 primary and secondary schools, in 
both government non-government systems. This represented 8.9 percent 
of all tegular schools in YAustralia. Table 8.1a and 8.1h indicate the 
resp % ecti,ye response rates in each state. 

The higher responses fronf some states (Queensland and Western r 
Australia)' tend to bias the data toward the position of schools in those / 
states. Furthermore, thfe overall level of response was % low, but the / 
resources available for the survey* did not make it possible to employ 

the .follow-up procedures apparently needed to increase the level of / 

I 

returns. It can be noted* that all schools receiving this questionnaire/ 

on students with learning and/or. behavidlte&l difficulties also receiv^ J 
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I' /* ' ' . Table 8'. la ' . 

• * ** 

;/' • ' R^lar schools sample of stud eats with, learning *nd behavioural difficulties : response by state 

— K , _ 



Primary schools 



Secondary schools 



All schools 



v State * 



• — 

No. of valid ; 
No . ques t i onh a ir es H 
sent received* 



No. of' valid 
No. questionnaires 
sent received 

F 



Np. of valid 
No. questionnaires 
sent received 



% 



NSW 
VIC 
- QLD 
SA 

wa . 

^ TAS 

' ACT 
' Total 



.60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
87 
81 



18 
13 
30 
22 
29 

ft 

11 

33 



30.0 
21.7 
50.0 
36.7 
48.3 
31.7 
.12.6. 
40^7— 



40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
31. 
29 



15 
19 
20 
18 
20. 
20 
3 
14 



37. S 
.47.5 
50.0 
45:0 
50.0 
50.0 
9.7 
•48:3 



100 

ioo 

100 
100 
J. 00 
100 
118 
110 



33 " 

32 . 

50 

40 

49 

39 

14 

47 - 



33.0 
' 32.0 
50.0 
40.0 
49.0 
"39.0 
11.9 
42.7 



528 



175 



'33^1 



300- 



129 



43.6 



828 



304 



the number of. questionnaires received, usually 'equals 
questionnaires; fiowevef in some cases, e7g.'the ACT, 
are not .-included in fthe response rates '* " 



36.7 



the number of valid (for the purpose of the survey)- 
questionnaires were received from pre-sfchools. These 



* 



00 
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Table 8.1b' 

Distribution v of response: government and non-gevemment school 



> 



Sent 



! " J™ 

Government 



Non-government 



All schools 



Received 



% from 
each area 



Sent • ^Received 



V from 
each area 



Sent. Received 



% from 
% each area 




NEW SOUTH WALES 



« metropolitan < • 


s 29j 


11 V 


37.9 


17* 


1 


non-metropolitan 


34/ 

r 


16 


, 47.1 




8* 


VICTORIA ' 








♦ 


{ 
8 


metropolitan 




9 


29.0- 


. 17- 1 ' 


non -metropol itan 


,36 


12 


33.3 


ft 


3* 


QUEENSLAND v . ; 










~ metropolitan 


, 17' 


9 


52.9 


18 


9 


non-metropolitan 


51 


_ 22 


v 4 43.1 


14 


- « 
10 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 






— J 






metropolitan 


36 


18 


1 50.0 


2Q 


2 


non-metropolitan 


39 


18 


46.2 


5, 


2 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


\ 




t ; 






metropolitan 


41 '33 \ 


,19 


57.6 


17 


8 


non-metropolitan 


35 • 


^ 17 


, 48.J5 


15 


t> 

•7* 


TASMANIA^ 








4 

* 4 




* . metropolitan 


19 


9*' 


47.4 


4 

5 




non-metropolitan. 


♦ ,65? 


25 / 


38/5 \ 


11 " 





V 



5.9 
40v0 

47..1 
18.8 

50.0 
71.4 

10.0 
40^0 

47.1 
4$. 7 

40.0 

'4S:SV 



46 ' 
54 
100 
48 
52 
100 
* 35 

65 4 , 
100- 
56 
44 
100 
'50 
50 
100 
24 . 
, 76 



36* 
12 
24 
32 
17 
15 
50* 
-18 • 
32 
40 
20 
20 

.51* ' 
27 . 
24 
41 
11 
30 



36.0 
26.1 
44.4 
32.0 
35.4 
28.8 
50.0 
,*S1.4 
49.2 
40.0 
35.7. 
, 45.5 
51.0 
54.0 
48. Q 
41.0 
45.8 
39.5 



pig. Vi 



Ierjc;.^ 



. W W .dK»U. n. A.Ctf th. Northern SSffS^^JS^t th^i^S^" 5 ' 
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-that for children with identified handicaps, but' the response rate for 
the latter questionnaire was much higher Xsee Chapter 7) . 

• * (. • 

However, on the basis of the replies from 304 regular schools*, 
and recognizing the variation in response Levels over the states and 
•territories, an analysis of the data was undertaken to seek to portray the 
extent agd characteristics of students with* these difficulties. 

^ Tables 8.2 to 8.4 give a broad analysis of this information, in 
terms of the students with learning and behavioural difficulties identified 
*by the schools, and thosfe with resources available to them to cope with 
the.se difficulties. The prevalence rate of learning difficulties in the 
government schools responding wds 11.60 percent, with fairly equal pro- 
portions of boys and girls between^primary and secondary schools, ahd total- 
students over primary and secondary schools-, but with a significant 
difference between the proportions of boys and girls within both primary 
and secondary schools. The prevalence rsite^in non-government schools, 
was lower, at 8.24 percent, but the prevalence rates between primary and 
secondary schools were more variable than in government schools. However 
some trends are evident. The prevalence of learning difficulties for 
all students in all schools was 11.01 percent. 

For behavioural difficulties the' prevalence rate was 3.22 percent 
, for all schools, with a higher rate in government schools. Behaviour 
problejns are indicated to be more frequent, in boys than girls, and in 
secondary ^schools than in primary schools. ~% 



* While the sample employed (828 schools) was 8.5 percent of all 
regular schools in Australia^' the response from 304 schools (36.7*. * 
percent 1 pf the sample) was 3. 3 percent of all^ regular schqols. 
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Table 8.2 ' 

Prevalence of stuaents with learning and behavioural , difficulties and support for those students in 
128 government primary schools and 100 government secondary schools in Australia * 



Students-with- learning difficulties -. Students with behavioural difficulties 



Total school 
, enrolment's 



No- 



No. with 
support 



(%) 



No, 



No. with \ 
support ' 



(%) 



Primary . . 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls & 
Boys . 



23833 
•24875 
48708 



,1992 
3592 
5584 



8.36 
14.44 
11.46 



910 
1732 
2642 



3.82 
*6.96-, 
.5.42 



C45.68) 
(48.22) 
(47.31) 



300 
1146 
1446. 



1.26 
4.61 
2.97 



77 
•196 
273 



0.32 
- 0.79 
0.56 



(25.67) 
(17.10) 
(18.88) 



Secondary - 

Girls 

Boys. v 

Girls $ r 
' • Boys 



28820 
28578 
57398 



2588 
^139 
6727 



8.98 
14.48 

ir.72 



1488 
2293 
3781 



5.16 
8.02 
6.59 



'(57:50) .822 2.85 '493 1.71 (59.98) 
(55.10)- 1364 4.77 ,615 2.15 (45.09) 
(56.20) 2186? 3.81 1108 _1»93 '(50.69} 



.All, "students 




.106106 



12311 11.60 



6423 ' 



°6.05 



i I 



(52.17) 3632 3.42. 



1381 1.30 (38.02) 



* ' 4 n this arid the following two tables percentages in* parenthesis give the proportion of children with 
teleV'ant difficulties who are receiving support 'from trained persons' 2 for their difficulties, whether, 
%l4 s .P*?y id ed to. the , class room teacher or "to the child directly.. "* 

■ «' ' - ' : - .♦'..':/*•' ' . ' \ 
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Table 8.3 

Prevalence of students "with learning and behavioural difficulties arid support' for those difficulties in 
47 non- government primary schools and 29 non-government secondary schools in Australia * 



Students with JLearning difficulties - Students with' behavioural difficulties 



1 - * 


Total school 
enrolments 


XT _ 

No . 

* 


% 


No., with 
support- 

i ST ~ — ~ 




(%) 


NO 


\ 


No. with 
support 


% ' (%) . 

m 


I -ftrimary 


* ■ i ' 






i 






• 


* 




*• 




. . " 5583 


359 


6.07 * 


142 


2.54 


(41.89) 


55 


0.99 


• 15 


0.27 (27.27); \ 
0 "79 T24 


Boys 


$466 


«6l9 


* Ik 32. 


385 - 


7 04 


f62 "2o¥v 


•178 


•< 




J (Sirls. 
>' Ooys 


*K ... 

• 

11049 


958 

* 


8.67 


rir 

" : :52?^' 
t. . * ■ 

* 


4^77 

x * 


(55.01)- 


233 •■ 




58° : 


» 

0.52* ^(24;89^ 
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* 










~* 1 : ' 
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5456 


337 


6.18 


• 191 * 


,3»S0 * 


(56.68) , 


102 


1.87 

* 


. 3 


0.05 , (2.94). 


Boys 

• 


% 6080 1 


568 


9.34 


* 334 


.5.49 m 


(58.80) ' 


171 


. 2.81 




0\49*, ,(17.54) 


*. Girls 
» ' * § Boys *. 

• 


' 11536 


905 


, 7.85 


525 


4.55 


(58.01) 


273. ; 

• 


2.37 " 


* 33 

* 


0.29 . (12.09) 



All students 



2258'5 



1863 



» 

8.25 



1052 4*.66 (56. 47^ 506. . 2.24 



93. 



0.40 (17,98) . 



^ ' " " 

* See footnote to Table 8.2 



Table 8.4 



Prevalence of students with learning and, behavioural- difficulties arid support for those difficulties in 
175 primary and 129 secondary schoe££ : government and non- government schools combined/ 1 



Students with learning, difficulties Students with behavioural difficulties 





Total school 
enrolments 7 


No. 


% ' 


No. with 
support 
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• (%) - 


No. 


> 


No% with 
support 

1 — M 
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* % 
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£ v ' " - Girls 
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3.58 
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92 
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r .. Boys 
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' 2117 ; 
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4.36 
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0.79 
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| : ^ . Girls ^ • 
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** f * 
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f# ^ Girls 
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4.90 
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' 4.43* 

-v> 
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1.66 


(42.. 02) 
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1472 v. 


•* 
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; r» — ■ 























III*''' See footnote to TabJLe 8; 
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8.2 LEARNING AND BEHAVIOURAL DIFFICULTIES IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

In order to analyse further the pattern of responses from schools 
on the question of dealing with learning and behaviour difficulties', the 
percentages of girls and boys in each grade level who were so identified 
were calculated (after excluding schools with "zero enrolments at any 
grade level) . ' A preliminary examination suggested that a substantial 
proportion of schools reported having no students with learning or ' 
* behavioural difficulties requiring special support, so the distribution 
of school estimates of prevalence was grouped in a slightly unorthodox • 
manner, vi-z, intervals of 5 percentage points, such as 1-5%, 6-10%, etc. 
with 0%^ being a special interval . 

Table 8.5 presents a detailed analysis of the distribution of 
schools with selected proportions of primary school girls with learning 
difficulties, by grade level.,' It will be noted that "at year 0*, ^2.3 
percent of schools reported having no girls with- learning difficulties 
but this changed at year- 1 to only 35.4 percent of schools.- The 
percentage of schools reporting no girls with learning difficulties 
' varied over years 1 ,to 7 between 30.7 and 37.8 percent.. The median 
percentage over air year levels of schools reporting no- girls with 
learning dificulties was 34. The table also indicates that, on the 
average, 8 percent of. girls in the schools experienced learning difficulti 
However, the maximum prevalence reported was Some 50 percent,, suggesting 
that in, a few schools, considerable numbers of girls need special support 
*with their learning. Table 8.6 gives the equivalent information for 
primary school -boys. , 

Schools' estimates of the prevalence of learning difficulties 
amqpg boyi were consistently higher" than for girls, though the general 
pattern wafe similar. Year 0 boys again differ from the later years in 

* Year 0 refers to kindergarten in New' South Wales and the Australian 
Capital Territory^' preparatory in Victoria and Tasmania, preschool . ' 
in Queensland, repeption in South Australia, pre-primacy in Western 
Australia; and l£ar T in the Northern Territory. / 
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Table §.S 



Distribution of percentage of schools with selected proportions of 
children with learning difficulties (primary girls in 175 schools) 



Year * Percentage learning difficulties 
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Year 


Mean 


■ Median 

\ » 


Modal * 
interval - 
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Maximum 
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Table 8.6 



Distribution of percentage of schools with selected proportions of^ 
children with learning difficulties Cpriuiary boys in 175 schools) 



Year 



Percentage gleaming difficulties 
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having a higher percentage (42.9%) of schools report no boys with learning 
difficulties as compared wifh about 20 percent of. schools in years 1 to 3 7. 
^ The. maximum prevalence reported is higher for hoys, and the median is' 62 
percent. At least 'one school reported^ldb .percent prevalence in years 1 *• u 
and 4: The mean prevalent of leapfrog difficulties, in boys^was 8.25 percent 
in year 0; it rose to* approximately 15 percent in years 1 fco 7. 'whereas for 
girXs the modal (mopt common) prevalence interval was 0 pfcrfeent' among boys 
it was in th6 range of from 6-10 percent in" years 2, 4 and 5. * « 

The next two tables ^Tables 8.7 and 8.80 give comparable information' 
for girls and boys with behavioural difficulties in the 175 primary schools. ' 
The prevalence of behavioural difficulties was -much lower thah learning , 
difficulties with a median of 83 percent of schools reporting no such female' 
students, and'only sStfe^ percent of schools reporfeiif^iore than 5 percent of 
girls with behavioural difficulties. Nejertheless, in a small percentage of 
schools the prevalence of behaviour difficulties in girls was reported' to be " 
quit-e high, the maximum leve.ls being about 40 percent. 

As with learning difficulties, the prevalence of behaviour 'difficulti 
was greater in boys than girls.. .Table 8.8 indicates that a median of only 
56 percent of schools reported no boys with behaviour' difficulties at the I 
various grade levels, compared with 83 percent of girls, and 'a maximum » 
prevalence rate of 63 percent (compared with 40 percent for girls). Thus, 

awhile more than half of the schoo.ls reported a zero prevalence, of behaviour 
difficulties among boys', the mean prevalence *was about 5 percent. In a 
substantial -proportion of school^ (244)',. the prevalence of behaviour problei 
among boys ranged from 6 to 20 percent, whereas only 7 percent of schools *' 

-"reported a prevalence of behavioural difficulties in girls greater than 5' 
percent.' ' . * , 

c 

8.3. LEARNING DIFFICULTIES, LITERACY .AND NUMERACY SKILLS IN PRIMARY • ♦ 

scho6ls . \ 

Retardation in the areas of literacy and numeracy are generally 
accepted to be the maj^oxforms of , learning difficulties. The survey sought 
to identify the extent of any lack s of skills An these areas among the 
•students reported to have learning difficulties in the 175 primary schools 



Table 8.7 



Distribution of percentage of schools with selected proportions of students 
with behavioural problems (primary girls from 175 schools) ^ m 
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Distribution of percentage of schools with selected proportions of students 
v * * . with, behavioyral problems (primary boys in 175 sqtfools)^; 
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l^ich responded to the request for information. 'Figure 8.1 indicates that 
the overwhelming tendency was for schools to; regard iiteracy problems^a^ * 
occurring in^almost all students with' learning difficulties. The mean 
percentage with difficulties 'in areas of literacy -was 73.84 (median = 
80.35*). In contrast the distribution for th& proportion wit]j 
difficulties in mathematics (Figure 8.2) is almost rectangular. The mean 
p&rCentage of children with learning -difficulties who needed assistance in 
numeracy was 58.37 (median =.64.50). * 



8.4 • LEARNING AND BEHAVIOURAL DIFFICULTIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

/* Similar information to that presented for primary schools' on , 
students with learning dif f icyilties is given in this section far secondary 
schools. In all, 129 secondary "schools responded to the request fo* 

^j; information. Table 8.9 gives a detailSt^fnalysis of the distribution 
of percentages of schools with various prevalence rates of gifii 
learning difficulties, and Table 8. JO gives the same informatior 
boys. It will be noted that 25.5 percent of the' Schools report 
girls with learriing*difficulties in year~7§ but 7'l percent, had^no sue** '* ' 
students at yea? 12. For boys, the corresponding percentages of i schools * . % 
were 3.4 and, 63:5 respectively. fVhiJLe theVprevalenCe of students with & V: 
learning difficulties reduced toward year 12, there were still significant 
numbers of schools which reported students with learning difficulties at 

^ — tft&r^rrT&i^^ . -rr^ — ~ r^rr- 

The same trends can be seen in the«data on' behaviour Miff i^c^ities/'' \ V 
with approximately percent of schools reporting 'no student^. wi{h .1 ' 
behaviour difficulties, at. year 12 level (Tableau and //.In'the. : v 

early years of secondary schooling however the ViAcidWce of "behdViourai \ x ' 4 ' 
difficulties is higher, a&ong* boysvtWn girls.; 7 "i- V:" . £ * . ^ 
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• i jViggre 8.1:;^ distribution of £rimasy schools with selected proportions 
1 \. ?' *i \'-of leaching difficulty students with problem^ in literacy? 
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igure^S.2: Distribution.. of primary schools with selected proportions 
,of learning dif fixity students with problems in numeracy. 
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Table 8.9 

* » 

Distribution of percentage of schools with selected proportions of students 
with learning difficulties (secondary girls in 129 schools) 
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Percentage learning difficulties 



1-5 6-10 11-15 . 16-20 21 r 25 26-30 31-35 36-40 41-45 71-75 



7 
8 
9 


25.5 
'23.0 
24.5 


. 10.9 ■ 
18F.0 
22.6 


20.0 . 
19.0- 
17; 6 


14.5 
13.0 
11.8 ■ 


9.1 
11.0 
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7.3 
8.0 ' 
8.8 
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4.0 


1.8 

i.o 
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1.0 
1.0 


/ 

r 1.0 


10 
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17. S 
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3.9 


3.0 


2.0 










11' 


54.1 


'17.5 


13.5 


5.4 


6.8 


1.4 


1.4 










12 


71.0 


8.7 


11.6 


4.3 


2.9 


1-4 






:/ 






Median 
























(pounded) 


34 


17. " 


18 

• 


12 


8 


5 


2 


•o 


i- ' . 


0 


0 



Year, 



Mean 



Median 



Modal 
interval 



Minimum 



Maximum 



7 
8 
9 
10* 

,11 



(rounded) 



. 10.80 


S.00 




0 


0.0 


37.5 


10.26 


7.91 




0 


OiO 


45.0 


8.70 


5.32 . 


* 




0.0 


71.4 


5.65 


2.36 




0 


o'.o 


' '28.4 


4.09 


0 . 01 


) 


0 


0.0 


• 30.0 '** 


2.48 


0.02 
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. 0.0 


• . 24 :e T 


7 


4 




0 
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34' , -: 
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Table 8.10 



...... f- )> 

Distribution of percentage e.f schools with selected ^proportions of students 
with learning difficulties (secondary boys in 129 schools) 



i 



Percentage learning difficulties 



Year 


0 
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11-15 
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21-25 
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1.0 
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10 
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42.3 
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7.0 


9.9 / 
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i* 
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6.4> 


3.2' 
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Median 
" (rounded) 
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11 


20 


14 


10 


, 6* 


5 


3 


1 ' 


. 1 
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0 
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Year 






Mean 

* 




Median 




Modal 
interval 


• 
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8 
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10 
11 
2- 



J.. 
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(rounded) 



20.38- 
16.86 
14.. 68 ' 
11.20 
7. .29 
3.36 
13 



15.08 
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12.61 
9.15 
2.78 
0.02 
11 , 



6-10 
16-20 
6-10 

0 
0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
•070 
0 



50.0 
44.4 
66.7 
50.0 
48.7 
25.0 
49 
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/ ' > • Tabfe 8.11 

Distributibn of percentage of schools with selected proportions of students 
with behavioural difficulties (secondary girls in 129 schools)' ' 



Year 




Percentage learning difficulties 
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0 
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10 
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0 
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0.01 


0 


0.0 
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0.02 
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1^1^8.12 " 

Distribution c)f percentage of school^ with selected proportions of students 
with behavioural difficulties (secondary boys in|l29 schools) 



Percentage learning difficulties 
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'8.5 LEARNING DIFFICULTIES,* 1ITERACY AND NUMERACY SKILLS IN 
\ SECONDARY SpHQQLS ^ m 

The percentage of children in secondary schools with' learning 
difficulties who were reported to^have ^literacy problems* ranged from 0 to 
100 percent. The distribution is shown in Figure 8.3. Jhe mean percentage 
of children with learning difficulties who ^Ksplay difficulties in literacy 
was 75.0 percent (median = 88.5). f The distribution indicated 
that. in more than one-quarter of schools all (100%) students with learning 
difficulties were judged to have problems in literacy areas. 

The percentage of children in secondary schools displaying 
learning difficulties ( who wer^ reported to have mathematics problems also 
ranged frbm 0 to 100 percent, but the distribution differed from tl^t for~ 
reading problems. Considerably fewer schools (16.9%) claimed that 100 
percent of their learning difficulty children had mathematics problems, 
while the mean of 59.9 percent of students {median = 68.5) was also 
much lower than that fo,r reading* (75,0%) . The distribution of * 
school estimates is given in Figifre 8.4. 



8.6 STAFF RESOURCES: LEARNING AND BEHAVIOURAL DIFFICULTIES 



Priirn&ry schoqj^-^ \ 

• / \ 

Schools were asked to identify the number of teachers who had 
.relevant qualifications to meet the needs of students with learning or 
behaviour difficulties. As can be seen from Table' 8.13, the predominant 
response was that primary schools had no teachers with such qualifications. 
However, whereas 77 (l percent of schools had no. s^ff\members with a 
full academic -qualification (e.g. B.Sp.Ed.' or D^p. Reading) * only 50.3 
percent had no staff members with relevant tert/iary study, such as a 
subject concerned .with remedial education, l.eapiing difficulties or 
behaviour management. Slightly fewer (42.3%) schools had n© staff who 
had attended relevant in-service seminars or courses during 1977 or 1978. 
Clearly^ there isi s|)me overlap in the staff possessing these various 
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Figure 8.3: 
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Distribution of secondary schools^ with selected proportions 
of learning difficulty students with problems in literary. 
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Figure 8*4; 



Distribution of secondary schools with selected proportions 
of learning difficulty students with problem's in numeracy. 



levels of relevant qualifications. The final row of data in Table 8.13 
indicates that' almost one third (29.1%) of the ^Imary schools had no staff 
member without any relevant qualification to meet the special needs of 
children with learning or behaviour problems^ another third (32.6%) had 
from one to nine such staff, while almost another third (29.7%) of \~\' 
schools had from 10 to 19 staff members without any relevant qualifications. 

Secondary schools 

. Secondary schools predominantly (65.9%) reported that their staff 
group did not contain anyone holding relevant full academic qualifications 
for meeting the needs of children with learning or behavioural problems. 
<Some 20.9 percent of the schools reported one such qualified staff member 
• (Table 8.14). A* with the primary schools, slightly fewer schools had ' 
staff yith qualifications of a less rigorous or extensive kind. Overall * 
the extent of staff qualifications for meeting students 1 learning or 
behaviour difficulties is somewhat similar in secondary and primary 
schools. The major exception is that a'much higher percentage O of 
secondary schopls than, primary schools have large numbers of staff with 
n ° relCV Jfi^ qualifications (19.3% of secondary schools with more ftefri 50 



^such sta?^ compared with 0.6% of primar/ school^)-. , However, this figure 

may partly be a function of the t^ndenc^ for* secondary schools 'to employ 
— more-teache rs tha n pr ima r y sch pgtg ~ ' v 



•It is also necessary in this discussion to refer back to the 
overview data presented in Tab4£S-8.2 to 8.4, where information on the 
proportions of students in the responding schools with learning difficulties 
who are 'also recfeiving support from qualified persons \s given. Overall, 
slightly, more thSh one-half of these students (52. 74%). we^e receiving 
such |upport. For students with behavioural difficulties tire level of 
qualified support was- 35^57 percent, but was significantly higher in 
government schools. • ' 1 
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Table 8.13 



Percentage of primary schools reporting various numbers of teachers 
with relevant qualifications to meet needs of children wrthv • 
learning and/or behaviouraj. problems (17? schools) 



Numbers' of staff 
Type of qualification , 



0 > 1 2 , 4 5 6-10 >10" 
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Re levant academic e.g\ 
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f r Table 8.1.4 

Percentage of secondary schools reporting various numbers of teachers with 
. , .qualifications to meet need's of.oMld.ren with learning 

and/or behavioural problems (1'29* schools) <a 

-t: 1 , : ' \ ../ 



. i. ; . _ 

-„ <■ Numbers of staff ' 
Type of qualification ± L 

' " 0 - 1 2 • 3 4 5 6.-10 >10 



-Relevant academic e.g. 65.9 20.9 8.5- 3.1 0 8 - d*8 

f B.Sp.Ed., Dip. Rdg. - / v . 

0 ^ Relevant tertiary . 54 J 17.8 15.5 6'.2 1.6 1.6 16 16 
subjects 



* ' * 

Attended relevant courses ,#*43. 4 16.3 * 16.3 7.0 3.9 
seminars} etc. in 19f7-78 •* / • 




1-9 10-19 20-29' 30-39 ' 40-49* >50 
— ■ ■ : . +• 



No r elevant training j ' 33.3 20. ,2 10. ¥' 4.7 3."9» 8.5. 19 3 
or course attendance " ! . *• ^ •• ' ' 



8.7 MEETING .NEEDS: TEACHER COMPETENCY AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

ft 

Two open-jended evaluative questions were asked of principals in both the 
primary and secondary school questionnaires. * The girst requested a 
description of ttfjb best way to improve ^teacher competency to deal with learn- 
ing and behavioutj difficulties. The second asked for a description of the 
school organization and services that would best meet the needs of children 
with learning and behaviour difficulties. ^ 
> // • 

. * Teacher Competency 
» 

In reply to the question on teacher skills some 56 percent of 
principals thought that inservice training would improve teacher competency, 
29 percent listed specialist teacher services, and 13 percent mentioned r 
" compulsory pre-service coursework and practice in this area/ However, * 
few principals gave only * one measure to improve teacher 'competency and 

9 

multiple suggestions were the rule. Other suggestions were lower classroom 

^numbers, closer parent-teacher and teacher-teacher liaison,, standardisation 

of alternative teaching strategies, inter-school cooperation over, cpmmon 

problems and the use of ungraded class structures. Some ten percent of 

principals answered the quest ion* analytically, e.g. a competent teacher is 

* an '^experienced 1 or 'understanding 1 teacher, without indicating clearjy how 
. *? « 

such qualities might be achieved. • 

* ; • 

.. * tyfeere suggestions of increased inservice training were made, the 
% preferred length ranged from two days to one year,> t^e most common response 
being a three months course, ' ,Some principals sought a rigorous school-based 
course producing people with expertise ih assessmept and? teaching strategy. 
There was some' criticism of theoretically appropriate but practically irrel-' 
evant inservice Courses conducted in 'CAEs and universities, , and particular < 
concern at the uselessness of very short-term inservice training. One 
v respondent specifically expressed* concern at conferences and seminars beings % 
classified Us inservice training. 0 ^However, little was said about the 

• 'content of inservice work. In\fa«: there -were surprisingly few comments, on 

*■ » _ « « * 

this aspect although a fairly pragmatic trend ^ras apparent as to process, for 

• * 
example, 'teat hers, should observe 'specialist teachers^ afid groups in action 

* and, learn to take such groups themselves. 1 Some principals, for economic 
or logistic reasons, argued that only some* teadhers should have expertise 

in these areas. This viewpoint reflects, perhaps, the difference between the 
' concept* rff within classroom remediation and withdrawal. Other content are#s 
included identification of problems, £lassroom management, Individualised 
instruction, and alternative teaching strategies with special emphasis on 
O literacy and numeracy. , , • *1 nn * * 

eric > *-i9Q;-..- 



Of the 29 percent of principals who noted specialist assistance 
as 4 means to improve teacher x^mpetency, over half chose the withdrawal model. 
A smaller but significant group thought the class teacher should t'eam with 
specialist personnel to provide normal classroom remediation. In some cases 
this person was seen in a semi-permanent role, sometimes providing 'traditional 
1 resource backup, at other times freeing the-classroom teacher to engage in 
other activities, e.g. inservice courses. Less common and usually included 
in both of the above types of responses, were .itinerant services, with the 
benefits seen to be early identification of difficulties, increased teacher 
expertise, and the development of alternative teaching strategies. It is olear 
that some of the comments made here were more appropriate as answers 
to the second question on school organisation, suggesting that the two issues 
need to be considered together. + 

School organization and* services ' • " \ 

'This question also elicited multiple responses. Nevertheless 80 
percent o°f principals saw the needs of children with learning and behavioural 
difficulties,best met by .qualitative or quantitative personnel changes ' - 

which would be directed at the student or the- teacher. Table 8.15 summarizes ' • 
the responses. t S* ' » 

Table' 8.15 . • 

« Personnel changes recommended by principals to improve 
* - school services for children with learning and behaviour 

difficulties / * 



Type of specialist 
support 



Number of 
comments 



Mfcdical 


6 


* 


Therapists, social workers, counsellors etc. 


36 




Resource teachers - school based or visiting teachers 
providing assistance with curriculum and teaching 
strategies to the classroom teacher 


129 • 




Withdrawal teachers - -serving children part-time 


63 , 




Staff - unspecified, or based on needs of students 


42 




In-service courses, traihrng, seminars, workshops,' 
experience * v 


,35 




Guidance officers/psychologists <- assessment, and 
particularly follow-up and evaluation 


t 

38 





Aradng the other twenty percent, of principals, the more common 
responses were small class siz.es, more flexible grouping policies, and 
the development of flexible but comprehensive curricula which are more 
interesting to students and oriented to work experience and survival^kills. 
Other responses were: parent liaison and involvement in school programs; 
^ntinuation of support across the whole education system; more thought 
given to the individual needs of the child; pleasant environment; 
compulsory pre-primary screening of children for early identification; 
school age entry raised to age seven; segregation of extreme cases- o^ 
children' with learning and behavioural difficulties into special schools; 
and smaller schools. • % 

8.8 SUMMARY .. 

• * , * 

> * , 

Much has been 'written about children with learning and behaviour ■ 
difficulties in rtgular\ schools. Some workers have chosen to use one 
of the many definitions which* have been used to categorize some chifdreh 
who display such problems. One particular approach which we have chosen 
to ignore defines .a le v ariiing difficulty in terms of a discrepancy between 
an actual and a predicted^ achievement , usually using iq as the measure 
of learning pptent&at:' This ^approach is, we believe, badly flawed both 
theoretically and practically; and would suggest that those who cling to 
it have to account for over-achievement as well as under-achievement , 
While there- is "much to be commended in. the approach adopted in the 
Australian Council for. Educational Research's survey "Of literacy and 
numeracy (Keeves § Bourke, 1976>, we were unable to assess children's 
performance- directly in this survey nor did' we need to replicate that - 
study. Instead we chose to obtain dat^on teachers' perceptions about 
learning or behaviour difficulties defined relative to their own competence 
and their judgement that they needed specialist support to meet , the child's 
needs. 

iy » 

* Such an approach majt.be prone to errors of judgement so we attempted 
to minimize errors a) b/ asKtng the school principal to provide the data 
.with no restriction as-A consulting with teaching staff, and h) by 
requesting data separately for boys and girls at. each grade level, thereby 
minimizing any' tendency to' give global and subjective estimates. \ « 



■ • * ■ 

Several major issues emerge from the data collected.^ First , it is 
clear that -the prevalence .of learning and behaviour difficulties' in this ' 
survey is not inconsistent with the ACER survey data, or other reputabll 
estimates such as in the Warnock Report. Second, it is very clear that the 
sex differences and the lower prevalence of behavioural than learning 
difficulties accord with the literature and common experience. Third, the 
variations in prevalence across grade levels are not intuitively difficult 
to ; account for, but one might worry a little whether the low prevalence of 
reported difficulties at pre-school level (Year 0) jnay be du'e t& inability 
to recognize' difficulties ox; a "wait*and :"see - he'll grow out of it" attituHe. 
Clearly the distribution of teacher support services should not be equal at . 
all grade levels. An even more intriguing pattern emerged in that substantial 
proportions of- schools claimed not to'have.any children with learning (or 
behaviour) problems 'at one or more particular grade levels. * Yet other 
schools "claimed to have large numbers of children needing^ skills beyond those 
^possessed by their teachers. - It may be true, that 'schools claiming few or, 
no children in need have , adequate specialist resources, but our*data have 
no checks on the validity of this interpretation. Finally, further investig- 
ation is "needed to establish pr^ discorif irm by more." 'direct study the 
results obtained in this aspect of the* 'survey. A comparison of schools 
claiming low and high prevalence of learning or behaviour problems would be 

r 9 

most useful, as would some exploration of the* distribution of prevalence 
estimates, along. socio-economic^ geographic, and related dimensions'* Th£ 
uneven distribution, of learning and "behaviour difficulties among schools 
also has implications for integrating children with handicaps into regular 
schools. There is no good reasdn to suppose tfral support services which 
assist teachers to meet learning and behayiotiral needs of children should be 
greatly different from those which. would assist in the. integration of the 
physically, sensorily or intellectually handicapped. Though there may need ' 
to be sonje modification in the training of resource staiff j they ought , 
in general to be able to work^with a wider' range of' handicap than is often 
the case. However/ we have seen that in some schools -there are substantial 
proportions of children whose learning and behaviour problems are' reported 
to be beyond their capabilities to manage. It would appear unwise to^attempt 
greater integration of more handicapped children without, the provision of S ** 
training for regular teachers and ah increase in resource" personnel . 



✓ * 
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STUDENTS IN SPECIAL SCHOOLS- • 

* * % 

9.1 INTRODUCTION - * . * 

* \ v *' 

during the course of the national survey, information was sought 
from all government and non-government special schools on a wide range of 
topics to assist in a description of these, schools. - The provision of 
education to disabled children in segregated special schools in Australia 
varies fr6m state to state with different emphases tybing placed* on^this 
form of provision, especially prior to*the 1970s. 'However, segregated 
special schooling was generally the first educational provision made for 
handicapped students., with special classes and/or units in regular schools 
being a much more recent development. 

It needs to be°ifoted that ilon-govermnent special schools are 
generally operated under administrative arrangements that differ in many 
\y;ays from most non-government regulai*, scjjoois . Non-government regular 
schools in Australia are, mostly operated under the auspices of church 
organizations, with only f a small number operated by non-church groups. On 
the other hand, while a small number of non-government special schools are 
church operated, the majority are controlled by voluntary community 
associations which exist especially to meet the needs of particular disability 
groups. .TSiese associations are typically registered wide? a relevant State 
Charities Act, receive subsidies from fedeij£L or State government sounder 
different ^grant assistance mechanisms from . non-government regular schools / 
and often receive higher. levels of government assistance (see also Chapter £).< 

.9:2* STUDENTS IN SPECIAL SCHOOLS:'. DATA FROM EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 



• * ' Information was obtained from each state and tertitdry department 
of education on students enrolled in special schools. These data have, been 
presented in Table 3.3 in .Chapter 3. This material forms partAof the data 
^base for this chapter and is discussed in the relevant sectTjms appearing^ 
below. ' . 



9.3 .A SURVEY OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS ' 

For some time there has been incomplete information available on non- 

^government special 'sch'ools in Australia and this survey sought to gain infor- 
mation.on these 'schools a$>well'as xm government special schools. For this' 
purpose two sources of information about non -government schools were employed. 
The first was the federal Schools Commission and the state education depart - 
ments: The second' source was the commonwealth Department of Social Security, 
which provides various types of funding to voluntary .organizations operating* 
special schools, especially capital funds under its program of assistance to 
training centres as part of* the Handicapped Persons, Welfare Program. There was, 
however, some difficulty in the identification of non -government special 
schools, due to the frequency with which; non-government programs^ have been merged 
within government provision, the number of voluntary associations who own and 
maintain premises in which government, special schools are operated, and.. the 

' number of government 'special school^-yWith- yet o.ther links with voluntary 
asseciations, and who draw some (even small) assistance from the Department of 

• Social Security through .those associations. . r 

Questionnaires were sent to all identified government and non-government 
special school's. Two parallel forms were prepared* for this purpose.* The 
questionnaire sought information , on ^a wide range of are&s including schools, . 
students, 'staff, and programs. The response rates to the/questioi}naires are 

set out in Table 9.1, and Show a national response level of 54.8 percent. Of 

* ' • * K f 

* the states, by far the highest returns t were from/Tasmania and Queensland, < and 

the lowest 'from'New South Wales. *V . 

mm * ■ 

9* 

Because it was, not possible to obtain a completed questionnaire from 
all facilities- considered to be voluntary association special schools as * 
identified in lists* of the* Department of Social Security, it was? not possible 
"during the course of the survey to* obtain definitive figures on the number ^ 
of such schools and their enrolments. . , . * ■ 

• * The non- government speciaf school response level reached 53; 6 percent. 
Tal3^fe 9.1 therefore ,usefs the estimates of the numbers of non-government schools 
provided by st'ate Education Departments, who dispense recurrent* funds from both 
commonwealth '(Schools Commission) and state government to special schools,. as. 
"the figure representing the number of questionnaires forwarded. . K 9 



These- questionnaires appear as Appendix B %fi Volume £ of the limvtejL issue 
of the firsi^edition of this \>epqvt - see explanatory .note at p.tkl of this 
volume . L . * . * 

* .• .. \ ■ - ■ . • 
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Special schools survey : response rates by state and system 
1 : — ; ; 1 



4 

- State or 
territory * 


Non-Government 
No. No. 
sent* received 


% ' ■ 


No. 
sent 


Government 
No,, 
.received' 


'% 


' No. 
sent 


All school? 

No. 
received 


\ 


% 


NSW 


63 


36^ ' 


57. 


14 


93 


35 


37.63 


156'. 


71 ■ 


45-. 


51 


VIC i • 


. - 76 • 


36 ' 


47. 


37 


78 


48 


61.54 


154 


84 " * 


54. 


55 


QLD ' ^ • • 


•■ 30- 


19 


63. 


33 


48 


37 


77.08-. 


" 78 


'56 


71. 


79 , 


sx : 


« 


4 


66. 


67 


32 


18 


*56 . 25 


> ' 38 


22 


57. 


89 '. 


























WA 


' .'17 


6 


35. 


29 


39 


21 . 


53-. 85 - 


» 56 


27 


48. 


21- 


TAS * 


0 


It 






17 . 


14. 


82.35 


17 • 


IS 


88. 


24 ; 


,NT ' ' 


• • 








. 3 


• 1 - 

4 


33.33 


3 


1 


33. 


33 


ACT » 


0 


. It 






14 


. * ; 


42.86 . 


14 


' 7 


50'. 


00 


Totals 


• 193 ' 


tm, 

103 


53.65 


'324 


180 


55.56 


v> 516 


283 


54. 


84 



* Estimates of numbers of non- government special schools provided by relevant education departments. 

t Training centres funded in part by the Department -of Social Security but not recognV-sed as schools 
by the Education Department in those states. * " 



The description, of special school . • programs which follows is 

based oh *the responses from 283 schools (180 government and 103 non- 

government, or" 56 percent and 53 percent of identified special .schools 

respectively)*. - 

»■ » 

9.4 THE SCHOOLS • ' • 

Major disability group served . j 
Of the 283- schools which responded to the request for information, 
180 (64%) were operated by government education authorities and 1£)3 (36%) 
by non- government organizations. Overall 67 'percent provided special 
schooling for students for whom intplLectua.1 retardation was th^major 
difficulty (fable 9,2) and 11 percent for those whom physical disability 
was the major handicap. {Small numbers of schools responded which provided . 
in the main for students with visual, hearing, behavioural ana. social 
problems. The proportion of non-government schools responding which 
provided education for intellectually handicapped students was higher 
than for government schools. Almost all responding 'Schools providing 
for physically handicapped students were government operated. This 

* ' V"" 

v - ' 

-reflects at 1 least in part the historical influences referred to in 

• earlier, chapters , « * 

Geographic jxreas served v * 

Table 9,3 indicates the geograptiic areas served by the schools. 
Both government and non-government schools predominantly described * 
themselves as serving a region within a state (32% overall), while 
nearly 57 and 53 percent respectively of government and non-government - 
schools served areas beyond the usual catchment areas of most regular 
schools. In addition, one- fifth (20%) of the non-government schools 
described their students as coming from rural areas. This information 
highlights one of the essential differences between regular and special 
schools, and also the trend for some non-government special schools to serve 
rural and imter-state populations, while a significant group of state 
special schools serve all or most children with particular disabilities 

► in 'their state, esgpcially students with physical or sensory disabilities. 

r 

" • ' ' ' * * ' - . I 

* The Handicapped Persons Assistance Act, 1974, administered by the 
.Department of Social Security prdvides assistance to training centres, 
and other forms of provision to both handicapped children and adults. 
Training centres may be fot> either or both of these age levels.. * 
Vblimtcuw.as80(fatipn^e(£ceation programs in Australia receiving funds 
from education and social welfare government sources may be termed 
schools* special schools, centres, day training centres or training centres. 
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Table 9.2 ' 

_ » 

Major disability group provided for by schools- 



Disability groups 



Non- 
government 



Government All schools. ^ 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


. No v 


% 




Intellectually handicapped 


86 


83.5 


104 /• 


5718 


190 


67 


1 


Physically handicapped^ 


2 


1.9 


29 


16. 1 


31 


11 


.0 


Visually .handicapped 






A 
*t 


Z . Z 


7 

o 


i 


r 
O 


Hearing Handicapped 


4 


3.9 


11 


6.1 


15 ' 


5 


3 


Behaviour disturbed/psychiatric 


• 4 


3.9 


' 7 


3.9 


11 


3 


.9 


Socially handicapped 


0 




6 


3'. 3 


6 


2 


.1 


Combined categories 


3 


2.9 


. 2 


1.1 


5 


1 


.8 


Missing data 


1 


1.0 


,- 17 * 


9.4 


s 18 


6 


.4 


Total ^ 


103 




180 




283 







Table 9.3 
Geographic area served by schools 

/ 



Geographic , areas 



Non- 
government 
No. " % 



Government 
.No. , % 



All schools 
No. % 



Beyond the state* or territory 


10 ' 


'9.7 


8 


'/ 4.4 


18 


5? 

6.4 


> State-wide * ^ 


13 


12.6 


36 


20.0 


49 


17.3 


* A region within the state 


32 


31.1 


58 


* 32 . 2' 


90 


31.8 ■ 


Town/ city only * 


11 * 


ia - 7 )2.4. 


3 15 . 


' 8 ; 3 )30.5 


.26 


9.2J. 
J28 


A suburb or part of ^a city 


14 


13.6) ' 1 


40' 


22^)* 

i t 


54 


19.1) 


Rural area 


21 


20:4 


0 


21 


7. -4 


Other 


0 




■ 0 




0 




Missing data 


2 


1.9 


' 23 


12.8 " ' 


25 


8.8 


Total 


103 




N 

180 




283 








"5S* , 


t& 








♦ 


















V 
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Year 6f establishment . . • 

CKapter 2 referred to a number of trends in the' development of 
special schools, which follow a jfairly well established pattern in Western 
countries, ©specially the trend for those* children who are sensorily 
handicapped to receive education'first , followed by* physically handicapped 
students and then by those who are intellectually handicapped. Reference 
has also been made to the tencpncy^or special services to be developed 
first 'by voluntary associations 1 (Chapt^s: 1) \ Table 9.4 gives Information 
^n the year of 1 establishment/of all But 33 of the responding schools. 
The overall response rate to the Questionnaire may have gontributed to 
the trends refetred tck abowe not being strongly brought out. It can 
be noted however, that Vll scfipbis recorded as v est^blishment in the 1800s. 
were for children who we^c deaf and blind, only one of which continues to 



be sponsored by a voluj 



'organization. 



-r 



The importance of the 1950s and 1960s as decades of' rapid 
expansion of special school provision is also highlighted, with the largest 
number of government, schools in any one period beings established in the 
1970s to 1978. Figure 9.1 diagrammatically shows these development? for. 
all the responding schools, and may be compared with similar information J 
reported in 1973 (Andrews, 1974) for 278 special schools , (representing 
a response level of 83 percent of 336 schools in that study) which is ^ 
fully discussed in Chapter\2 (cf. in particular Figure 2.1)^ 

v ' • \ 

Relationships to o^her facilities 
- Special schools frequently are located close to other facilities 
as part of a wide range of provisions for the handicapped population they 
serve. Table 9. 5 indicate? the numbers of schools adjacent to other > 
facilities.. These represent 56 percent of non-government special schools, 
46 percent of government schools, or one-half of all the, special schools 
responding to the questionnaire. The types of adjacent facilities are . 
set out in Table 9.6. For government special -schools thes& are predomin^ 
antly accommodation centres (58. 5%) • and other schools (24.4%). For 
•non-government special schools they range over all other facilities listed, 
with nearly 24 percent adjacent to adult vocational programs combined 
with school programs in a larger service complex. ' It .will also- 



LC 



' * £00 



Table 9.4 
Year 'special schools established > 

" V i 



Year 
established 



No*. 



Non- . 
government 



Government 
No. \ 



All schools 
No. % 



1841 - 1870 . J 






2 - 


' 1.1 


2 


0.7 


' (51 - 60) 






(2) 




» - 




1 

" 1871 - 1900 


1 


1 0 


3 


* 1.7 < 


4 


- 1.4 


(71 - 80) 
(81 - 90) ~ 
f91 - 1900) 


•'• (1) . 




•(1) 






* 


1901 - 1930 


1 
1 


1 n 


T . 


1 7 

» 


4 


* 1.4 


(1901 - 10) 
(11 - 20) 
(21 - 30) 


(1) 




; (1) 
(2) 




i 

k 

« 


* 


..1931 - 1960 


32 


31.1 


- 45 


25.0 


77* 


-27.2" 


(31 - 40) 
(41 - 50) 
(51 - 60) ' 


A 

(6). 
(26) 




l°J 

. (5) . . 
(34) 








1961 - Pres'ent 


62 


' 60.2 


101 


56.1. 


163 


57 .'6 


(61 - 70)' 
(71 - 78) 


(37) . 
(25) 




(49) 
. -(52) 








Missing data 


7 


. 6. a 


26 


14.4 


33* 


11.7 , 

> 


Totals- 


103 • 




180 ~ 




283 ' 








♦ 


Table 9,5 


J 







Schools'" adjacent toother facilities 



Schools 



No 



.. Not Missing' 
Adjacent adjacent . data 
" % No-. % 



Total 



No. 



No. 



Npn- government 



59 59.3 42 40.8 2 5.1.9 103 100.0 
Government 82.- .,45.6 98 ^54.4 0 - 180 100.0 



'Totals 



141 49*; 8 140 49.5 



0.7 283 100.0 



?'0 2 ' 



Table 9.6 
Types of adjacent facilities 



* x • * • 4 . Ron/ , 

Adjacent facility - government Government '. Total c . 

# < - ' No. % No. % " No. * % 
, " __, ^ i» 

Accditunodat i on / r e s i dent i al centre 16 15.5" 48 2<k7* 64 22,6 

^ (27.1) (5*. 5) > 

.* 

Activity therapy centre and 14 13.6 -.8 4.4 22 7.8 

sheltered workshop (23.7)' (9.8) 

School' ' .10" 9.7 20 11.1 30 * JO, 6- 

; ' m ' (16.9) . . (24.4) * , 

Combined facilities J9 18.4 .6 3.3 25 . 8,8' 

' (32.2)' (7.3) . 

c 

Not applicable 44 42.7 * -98 54.4 U42 ' 50.2" 



Totals 1C£ 180 283 

— 1 3 » 

* Percentages in brackets are 'for the valid responses. 



be noted that small number^ of the government special schools surveyed were- 
adjacent to adult vocational and combined facilities. It is likely that most 
of these schools we*e established by voluntary organizations and contiriue 
to operate . under government control in the original premises. This frequent 
juxtaposition of non-goveriynent special schools to adult vocational programs 
is characteristic of the development of that form of provision, especially 
in the larg^iv states. , % * 

The non-government special schools were requested to indicate if 
they had common clients with other facilities. Table .9.7 indicates this'was 
so in 41 ^)erceht of cases ^ although the information was not provided by* one- 
quarter of the schools (the adjusted proportion would be 56 percent). As 
"either proportion is much higher than those adjacent to residential .centres, 

it must be concluded that a number of non-government special schools have 

x . * 

clients who also attend adjacent adult vocational programs* 
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'Common clients with other facilities: 
L non-government schools only* 



, r\rxw[\ r\ n 
' LiUUUUUIl 




Missing * 


Total 


c± len t s 




data 


• % No. %' 


' No. % 
* 


No. ' %' 


No.~ a % 


. 42 4.08 


''■36 35. ,0 


25 24.3 


103 100.0 











. where their schooj was pperated in conjunction with a wide rtofee pf 

other residential, vocational and educational services, government special 

schools were requested to indicate if their students received assistance 

from/ or participated in the programs of these services v and if students/ t 

clients of these other services received. assistance from or participated in 

their programs. The results* are presented in the following tables (9.8 and 9.9) 

m 

. fable 9.8 

Schools with clients participating in other facilities programs: 
* government schools only* 



Participation 


' 

C No participation 


Missing f> Total 




'data 


No. % 


. No. % 


No. % No. % 


93 62.8 


-26' \l.f> 


29 19.6 1*8 .100.0 




« 


» 



It must be noted that some government schools (32) appeared on lists 
of schools provided by the federal Department of .Social Security. In 
general, these schools obtained small amounts of funding for specific 
purposes from that source. This administrative problem meant that , 
some government schools we're inadvertantly sent a non-government 
questionnaire \ accounting for some apparent -numerical discrepancies 
in the data. w , 



^ * Table 9.9 ^ £ 

Schools with clients from other facilities participating in 
./ - programs: government schools only 



Participation* * No participation Missing 6 Total 

No , ' \ 'No, ; % i Nof ata %,-No, %_ 

84 ' . -. 56.8 36 ■ 24.3 28 U?9 148 100.0 



Access to transport services * * . 

Schools 'were requested to indicate the accessibility of their lqcation 
by public transport. This information* was provided by schools fo^bus, train 
and tram transport. It will be noted in Table *9.10 that 4 there are high rates 
, of missing data for transport by ^train and tram. . Clearly ,* these forms of 
transport would not be availably to all schools, and especially in the case $f 
transport by tram, the item would not be applicable. „0f the schools reporting, 
it appears that train transport is not available to nearly, one-half of the 
schools, 54 percent and 45 percent respectively for non-government and government, 
,and tram transport is nQt available overall to"\some 73 percent of special 
schools. Where train transport is available a Slightly higher proportion flrf 
•schools in both systems is not located so that the schools are in fact 
accessible to*it. In the tase^ of tram transport ,\where it is available, only 
one*-fifth of schools are accessible to' it., 

" ' ^ »* ■ 

Bus transport was prpbably available in the locality for more than 
three-quarters of the schools, but for l&^percferi'ty tne bus service was not 
convenient td the schobl. 

4 

* % 

9.5 THE STUDENTS " * 

^ Age and sex * * 

Altogether 258 of the special scl^oQls responding provided detailed 
information on the age and sex of their students. Table 9.11 sets out the 
number of students at each- age level by sex. For non-government schools 
62 percent o£ their students were mare and 38 percent were female, while for 
government schools, *the figures were 69 and 31 percent Respectively. These 
proportions follow a usual ^pattern for children with handicaps, and are 
no doubt influenced by the'large number of schools, providing mainly for 
mentally handicapped children. However, some yariations are noticeable. 
For example, in non-government schools 13 and 14 year old males are. greatly 
In excess of females while females dominate in the over' 20 years age-group. 
Table 9/11 summarizes this data 'overage groups.' - t 



Table 9.10 

Accessibility of schools to public transport c 




, Non~ government 



Government 



All schools 

Not! 
accessible 



.Transport [■ Not Not applicable ^ Not Not. applicable 

type Accessible,, accessible or missing Accessible accessible or missing.. Accessible 
, \ ' data * • data • 



Not applicable 
or missing 
4 data 





' No. 


r % 


No. 




% 


' No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


. % 


No. 




% 


No. 




% 


No. 




No. ' 


% 


• < 

Bus- 


t 

55 


53.4 " 


'* 1? 


18. 


4 


29 


28' 2 


Il5 


63.9 


31 


17.2 


* 

34 


18 


9 


170 


60. 


0 


50 


17.. 7 


63 


. 22*. 3 


Train 

* 


- ;2i 


20.4 


21 


26 j 


>2 


' 55 


* 

, 53.4 


46 


25.6 


53 


29.4 


8i 


45 

1 


0 


67 


23. 


7 


80 

» 


28.3 


136 


48:0 


Tram 
V 


1} 
\, 

8 6 


. 5.8 


20 


19. 


4 


77 


i 

' 74.8 


• 11 


6.1 


39 


21.7 


130 


' 72 


2 


17 


6. 


Q 


59 


20.8 


2Q7 


73.2 ' 



. * Percentages- giyen are for each transport mode and school system* 



t 



•20.6 



) 



r 



erjc : 



, 4 * 



Table 9.13 



Students in non-government and government special schools 

by age and sex * 





V 

Age 


All students 


Maie* 


Female 




Non — cyovPTmnPn t" 


> 








Under 5 years 


269 


•145 


124 




5 


183 


. 107 


' 76 




6 


224 


130 


94 




7 


228 


126 


102 ' * 




8 


. 261 


141 


120 




9 


225 


124 


101 




10 


242 


133" 


109 


- 


11 


254 


153 


101 






265 


- 160 


105*' 




' 13 


639 


538 


101 


* 


* 14 


465 


340 


125 




15 

t 


247 


139 


108 






226 


106 


120 




17 


159 


98 


61 




1 o 


no 


OD 


to , 




19 . 


58 


34 ■ • 


24 




20 ■ • . 


38 


17 


21 


J 


Over 20 


188 . 


' . ' 87 


101 




Totals 


4284 


*• 2643 . 


■ 1641 




(%) 

s 


(100.0) 


(61.7) 


(38.3) - 




uovcxiinien c . 


* 






A 


V Under 5 years 


715 • - 


498* 


217 ' 




5 


384 gf. 


266 


118 '' 




o 


ODD h 




1Q7 




• 

7 


869 . 


591 


278 




8. 


1064 ' 


767 „ 


297 ^ 




■ 9 ' 
.10 


. 1300 " ' . 
tl03 


948 
705 * 


352 
• 398- 



* These figures are based pn data from 258 of 283 schools returning 
t% questionnaires. i.,e. 157 government and 101 non-government 
special schools. s ... 

■ , . cont . „ . 



Table 9.11 cont. 



Age • 


All students 


v. Male 




remai e 




1154 


779 




375 


/ : 12 


1205 




\ 


391 


13 , 


1191 J 


783 




408 


14 


1194 


• 740 




454 


.15 


899 • 


578 . 




321 


I 6 


731 


474 




. " 257 


. ' 17 


• 465 


295 




1,70 ' 


.18 


468 ' 


405 




63 ■ 


.19 


416 


358 




• 58 


'20 


I 31 


■ * 19 




12 


Over 20 


55 


36 




19 


Totals ' 


15897 , 


9516 • 

<> 




4381 


(%) 


(100.0) 


(68.5) t 




(31.5) 



All schools' 



18181 
(100.0) 



12159. 
(66.9) 



6022 
(33.11 



Table 9.12 

Summary of students in non -government and 
government special , school's by age group 



Age ' * 


Non «■ governmen t 

"'No., ' % 


Government 
No.- % 

« 


All 
No. 


students 

' % 


Under 5 years'. 


269 


6.3 


715 


5.1 


984 




5- - 9 years 


1121 


26.2 


4270 


30.7 


'5391' 


•' ' 29.7 


10 -* 14 years 


1865 


43.5 


' 5847 


42.1 


7712 


42.4 


15 - 19 years 


. 803 


18.7 


2979- 


.21.4 


3782 


20.8 


20 years and over . 


"226 


5.3 . 


86 


0.6 


312 


'* 1-.7 


Totals 


4284 




13897 




18181 
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Additional handicaps 
"Earlier in this chapter- (Tabl^e 9.2) Retails were given of tl^e major 
disability group for which the special schools .provided. Many handicapped 
children are not affected solely bygone disability and may be experiencing * 
additional identifiable handicapping conditions. Table 9.13 indicates that, 
in the, special "schools,, two-t^airds^ of the v students were reported .to be 
experiencing only the major handicap for which the school provided. A 
significant group were students wj^th a different major handicap. One-quarter 
of the whole student group had more than one disabling condition; 19 percent 
having one additional handicap arid 7 percent with two or more additional , * ' 
handicaps. Ver^ -little difference is indicated between the student 
populations of the government and non -government schools, .with only a slight 
trend toward nongovernment schools enrolling a greater proportion bf students 
with a different major handicap than that for whi?Cfi the school mainly^ provides, 
or an additional handicapping condition. 



Students- with different -and additional handicaps 



Table 9.13 



r 










4 




< 


* Non- government 
No: 


Government • 
No. -adi.%* 


All 
No. 


schools 
adj, %* - 


Students with the major" 
handicap only . 


2343 * 


62.4 


< " 

7357 ■ 


* 

69.5 


' 9700 


67.6: 


Students < with a different 
major handicap 


349 


*** -973 . 


494 


4.? 


843 


y 


Students- with one 

additional handicap 


810 - 


•21.fr , 


1958 


18.5 .' 


2768 


- H 

19.3^" 


Students with two or more 
'additional handicaps 


255 ' 


6. 8^ 


776 


; 7.3 


v '1031 


7.2 . 


Not* specified 


527 . 




3312 


* • 


3839 




Total enrolment*?* 


4284 - 




13897 




18181 





* Jhis adjusted percentage is based on the total enrolment less the number of 

children not specified. . - , u±r 

** * * * » • 

It should *b4 noted hcfweve^^that; this* irifdrmation was not provided in the case 

of 12.3 pexQent and^SWJ percent of the students in the/non r govepiment a$d ' 

government* schools respectively. »' t 
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* ^ Transp'oxi&io school . ' • ~ * 

Table 9.14 sets out details of, the mades of transport used by the 
students to travel to "and from schopl. The inf«ormationvihdicated that 
'a greater proportion' of non-government sch<5olsjuse school Vehicles for . 
transporting their students, wHile fewer schools in this group have students 
who walk to and from School. On the other hand a -greater percentage of , f 
government schools .have students'* who use public f transport or who walk to attend 
school. Almost" a third of the government scio6*S?en?olled pupils who used' modes 
of transport not. listed in ffte table. The significance of taxi transport for 
both groups to schools should also be noted % The data in the. table applies to 
approximately 75 percent "of students enrolled, iif the, schools surveyed. 

The majority of students in the Schools travel six%i; more kilometres 
to attefid- school (Table 9. 15") /which reflects the- information given in Table 9. J. 

' f • . • . • / ■ 

; ^ « PZacg of residence ' 

Three-quarters "of all .students enrolled-'in these schools lived with 
their parents or with guardians (Table, 9.16) .. The other important residential 
locations were in hostels provided by^the organization/department (approximately 
10 percent) and in ^spital^t^ings. Nearly; 9 percent of the enrolments in the 
non-government schools lived dn» hospital! settings.- Analysed further, the data 
indicate that 77.1 percent of all students' lived in regular community home 
•settings, with a further 2.9 percent '-fn family group homes (as defined), 14*. 0 
percent lived in hostels . (as "defined) and 5:3 percent' in hospital settings. 

Students waiting fop -admission - ^ 
Cfverall, 40 percent of the -speciaOschools reported that they had 
children waiting for admission, with a greater proportion of government schools 4 
having waiting lists than non-government schools £feble 9M7) . The 115 schools 
with waiting lists (32 non-government and 83 -government) , had a total of llSl \ 
children and adolescents waiting for admission. * Whereas Hon- government schools 
accounted for only 28 percent of schools with waiting lists they reported 
.having 45*5 percent*of tjie pupils waiting !fo* admission. This was an average 
per school waiting list of 16.4 pupils compared with 7.6 pupils for 
government schools. • . 



Table 9.14 
Modes of transport used by students 



Non-government ' 
'Schools Students 
No. % No; % 



Government 
Schools 9 Students 



No, 



% No. 



Total 

Schools Students 
No. ' % No. % 



public transport 

Vehicles belonging 
^ to school^ . , 

Volunteer drivers, 
organise? "by 
* school 

Taxis organize^ by 
school * 



Taxis not organ i^d 
by 'school 

Private transport' 

arranged by 
* parent s. 

Walk^to and from 
school 

Other * * # * 



34 33.0 597 16.1 " 74 41.1 2166 21.9 108 38.1 2763 20.3 
55 53.4 1546 41.7 48 26.7^ 1746**17.7- 103 36.4 3292 24.2 



4.9 




9 0.2 



1 .6 4 0.0. 

34 33.0 611 16.5 . 73 40.6 1949 19.7 



6 • 2.1 13 0.1 



107 37.8 2560 -J.8.9 



'6.8 55 1.5 . 12 "6/7* 88 1.0 19 6.7 143 118 



51 49.5 / 375. 10..1 83 46.1/657 . 6.7 134 -47.3 1032 7.6 



25 . 24. 3 202 5.4 
17 16.5 314 . ?a,5 



Total students for 
4 WKom information 
was given 

n — of all students 
FRIC rolled . 



3709.. 



86.6 • 




117- 41.3 1308 9.6 
71 25.0 2467 18.2 



71.0 



1-35 78 



74.7 



* . Table 9*15 

Approximate average distance travelled 
by students daily to attencf school 



>2j' 



Distance 


Noir- government 

• 

No.' % 


- Government 
* No. % 


— &L1 

No. 


schools 


less than 1 km 


2 


1.9 


is - 


8.3 


17 

• > 


< 

> <>.0 


/- '$" kms 


18 


17.5 . ' 


■ 23 "' 


12.8 




14.5 • 


6-10 kms° f 
. (3* - 6 miles) 4 


30 


29.1 


49 




79 


27.9 . ♦ " 


more than 10 kms 

(more than 6 miles) 


•44 


42.7 




34.4 


1 uo 




Missing data 


9 


8.7 - 


31 


17.2 


40 


14/1 - » 


totals 


103' 




.- * 180 




283' 





If the reporting schools are representative of .all special schools 
in 'Australia, the^ata in Table* 9. 17 suggest that there x are some 2&0 
children and adolescents waiting for* admission to ^special school£p982 to non- 
government -schocrls and 1128 te government special schools. Three-quarters of^ 

le schools, did not provide information on the*length of waiting time for these 
pupils. The most common time pupils wait fof admission the schools report- 



ing appeared to be from 0-6 months, but cases of waiting on average for up 

to four years were reported (Table 9.18). 

♦ w - 



Origins and destinations of special school students 
* Tables 9.19 and, 9. 20 xrfrovide information on the students enrolled in 

the special school*^ in tfye piWious twelve months,, and on stud^mss wW had 
left,, in the' same period. Altogbtjier 5931 students .had entered pk schools 
. and' 4243 had left. There was a proportionately greater admission to 

government schools (87 percent of the total" admissions) although this figure, 
tp an ejctent reflects the higher enrolments in government .schools cornered 
with tlie proportion of government schools/tcr all schools surveyed. 



For government schools, over half (56%) o^the new admissions to the 
special schools came from, regular school 
from other special schools 'or classes 




settings. One-fifth (20%) came 
For nongovernment schools a smaller 
grcentage (27%) came, from regular schodf s, but a -larger percentage^f"ne«^ 
ents were entering school for the first time (23 percent for Hon-gov- 

Smarll numbers sOf \hed6 new submissions were from hospital 



ent ^schools) 



f placements. 

lERIC f 



.213 



'JiT 



4* 



* * 



r « 
« »- 








m 




m 


» 

* Table* 9.-16 
, * - Place of residence m during school year. 




» i 




Students residente 


* • * 

Non-government , 
. No.*- " 


Government . 
Nop % 


Total 
No. *% 


Live with parents or guardians ^ 


2691 


72^6 


855$ 


75.3 


11250 % 


74.6 


Live with other relatives /'* 


19 


0 

;5 


123 


1.1 


142 * 


0.9 


Live in a: foster home (§ board out) 


39 




206- 


■ 1.8 


- 245 


1.6 


L ive in accommodation not provided by the ~* 

Ui £dll J. i#d L J. Wll/ U. cUdi WUcll L -o 

- * • » 

family; group home *{ less .than 9. peopffe) 


• 

36 




- 

267 


2.3 


• 

303 


• 

■2.0 


■» 

hostel- .(9 or more people) 


87 


2.3 


539. 


4.7 


626 


4.2 


Tn accommodation provided. by this 

organisation/department ' * * % 

family group hojne (less than 9 peopl-e) 


115. 


3'.1 


19 


.2 


134 


.9 


* 

■* 4 . hostel (9 or more people) 


351 


9.5 


1130 




1481 


9*8 •• 


In a .hospital • • . ■ m • 
• • * 


326 


8.8 


471 


4.1 


797 


5.3 , 


Other . ~ ° 0 


45 


1.2 


57 


.5 


102 ' 


.7 : 


Total students*¥or* whom information was given 


3709* ' 


. 11371 




15080 ■ 




Percent of~all students enrolled 

— — * — - — , * — , 


86.6 ' 




81.8 








V * ' 

o 

ERJC ' ; / . •; . • 


0 

e ■ 5 


f ♦ 

214 




* 







Table 9.17 



• Number of schopLs with* 'children or adolescents 
waiting f6'r admission and number of children waiting 



Schools with 


* 4 


Non-government . 
No..' " % 


— l 1 " 

Government 
• No'. . % - 


. No. 


schools" 

% •• 


Children waiting 




32 

) 

•65 


31.1 


83 . 


46.. 1 


' 115 


, 40.6 


* No children'.. waiting - 




63.1 


• 69 * -. 


38.3 


1*34 1 

• 




" Missing d£tra - 




* r 

6 . 


' 5.8 


■«*28 r •r- x *i5.6 


34^5 




Totals 




103 




iso 




.,28$, 


> 


No. of children on waiting lists 


524 • 


45.5 


627 " 


54.5 


1151- ' 




'Mean no. of pupils per 


school 


16*4 




/ 7.6,* 




10.0 


on Waiting list. 




♦ 












« 




Table 9 


.18 








^ - 

i 

\ ' 


/ 

n 


.Average length* -<Jf 'time children*wait 
.J>efore obtaining a place in' school 

l 






d 


"Waiting"^ 
tima 


* 


Non- government 
No. -% 


Government 

No. I •% •': 


All 
~No. 


schools * 


0 - p months , 


> 


11 '• 


10.7 


' 31 - .1 


.17.2. 


42 ■ 


* 

14*8 


7 - ^12 months 




~ 5 ' 


4.9 


» 8 i • 


,- 4 - 4 . 


13 


,4.6 


'13 - 24 11 . 




• 2 - - 


1.9 


* 3 ' 


1.7 


' 5 


. " 1.8 


25 - 36 " 




2 


1.9 


1 




. • ' 2 


•.• . 0.7 


37 - 48 11 




, 1 


1.0 




• 


; .1 


0 .4* 


unlimited " 








1 1 


0.6 


* ' 1 


0.4 


Missing data 






•79:6 


137 


76.1 


219 , 


.. f 77.4 


r Totals 




; 103 




180/ ' ' 

* , 


| ,283 ' 


: [ • * "\. 

4 





\ 

It is interesting to note that, altbgether, 193 ,sjtuden.ts were 
admitted to School placement ^om home, hospital or long-teihn' institutional 
care^ho had not been ^tending a school program previously due to their 
'handicapped condition. ' * 



TP 



.* «•.» 



A 



• Table 9.19 

Origin of students admitted to special schools 
in previous* 12 months . . . 



J* \ Pre.vioi^s, placement 



Non-government 

, No. . *\ 



At regular school or pre-school •* 

In a regular school/class* 
i (plus other special class) 

At: parents' or guardians? home 

- too young to attend school 

- not -attending because o£ a ^ 
handicapping conditio ^ 

In hospital 
. -^tbo yoimg ta„attend school " 

- not attending because of* 
^handicapping condition 

At an institution other th^n a- hospital 

- too yoiing to attend sct^ 1 

* * « x * 

- not attending because of' 

, handicapping condition* 



a ^ 



.] N.ot- Known 
17' Other 



214 
267 
181 

33 
3 

11 

* 

19 

••41 
16 

39 



789 



SjjjSK — ^7 — > — r~7 : ~ ' « - f-^ 

&."<? Total new students enrolled • v '. • 

?.»•*• ./-." ■• • * «. v •...'* ■ , ■ 

" Percent of. all new students enrolled' */ -13.3- 



Government 
"No. % 



All schools 
No. . % 



27.1 
33.8 
22.9 

•6*. 

1.4 • 

.5 

2.4 
2.0 
)4.9 



2880 
1022 
483 
'74 
14 
11 
. 24 
44 

■ 

486 
104 



56.0 
19.9 
*9\4 
.1,4 

• 

1 .3 
.2 
• ,5* 



3094 
1289" 



664 i 

VS. 



7 ibr< 

19 



22 
28 



502 



9.S 

2.0. 



143 ; 



.v.5142 
-86.7™ 



5931, . 
100:8* 



52>2* 
21.7 
11.-2; 
1.8, 

'h 
.4. 

.5; 
1.1: 

2-.-4I 

•C4 



gERJC 



216 




Table 9.20 gitfes details of the destination of students who left the 
schools during the previous twelve months. It^will be noted that of all 
students 25 percent transferred to another special schobl and class, and 22 per-^ 
•cent transferred to a regular school setting, including those as part of a 
planned integration program. A group of 88* students ceased their attendance 
due to their disability. More than one-quarter of these entered a hospita'l 
setting and one-quarter were admitted to a facility of the Commonwealth Rehab- % 
ilitation Service. About one-half of this group however did not enter these, 
alternative placements, another educational placement or a vocational setting, 
and may be presumed to have become the responsibility of their parents. 

* -The group that entered vocational settings should be noted. They 
numbered 937 young people, 42 percent of whom left°to take. up employment while 
the remainder (58%) were placed in a sheltered workshop or an -activity therapy 
centre/ . s> *' ' 
9.-6 SCHOOL RESOURCES : STAFF f 

A* non-systemic^ misunderstanding of a complicated question* pertaining 
to staffing' in special schools reduced the utility of the data collected. While 
the general" trend of results has not been impaired, inconsistencies in reporting 
whether staff employed were appropriately qualified have prevented the present- 
ation of some data. A summary of the information available is given in 
Tables 9.21 and 9.22. The numbers of principals and teachers <who are not 
qualified in-special education must give'rise for concern. Again, the small 

.number of specialist teachers (non -government) , as well as both government and 
non-government schools with few therapy, psychology and social work personnel 
needs urgent attention. ^ , *. 

' .• ' The special schools were also asked how^many teachers had specific 
training in special education, either as a major pre -service^ study or the 
equivalent of at least 6 months full-time inservice. The results are given 

in Table 9.23. ' 
* s ' In general a much higher proportion of government special school teachers 
had speoial education training, but' one fifth still lack this, while more than 
one-half of teachers in non-government special schools have not undertaken 
special education studies-. As noted earlier in this chapter, some of these will 
also not be teacher trained. It should be noted that 23 of 103 non-government 
schools had no teachers with 'special education training, while no data was 
provided by 12 school^. However, the situation in government schools, that 
35 of 180 schools had noNeachers with special education training 
(missing data from 7 schools)-, is -also somewhat surprising. 
' * See Q24, Appendix B in Volvme 2 of first edition of this report - explained 

* at p. 311 of this volume. . " " 



Table 9.20 

Destination of pupils who left special schools 
in. previous twelVe months' * 



New placement 



Non-government 
No, % 



Gpv^rnment 
— "So. ' \ 



•All 
No. 



schools * 



ICeasQd attending due 'to handicapping 
conditipn * 

- not .entering hospital* . • 

^-.entering hospital 

f*- to a Commonwealth Rehabilitation 
T facility 

$To, another special school/cla'ss * 

f£To regular school {including planned, 
integration) 

trTo sheltered employment or activity 
therapy centre , 

I Tc^ regular employment r 

feNot known 

W ' * • - - 

Jtother .(please specify) * * 

iy, .' ; . 

^ptal students left . w . v - 
^;:Percoa^tage of all students who . left 



. 7 

5- 

261 

9 

115 

200 

29 
27 
69 



728- 
17.-2' 



1.0 
2.1- 

.7 
35.9 

15.8 

27.5- 
4.0 
3.7 
9.5 



34 
10 

820 

812 

341 
367 
696 
'418 



'1.0 
' '.3 

,.5 
23.3 ' 

23.1 ' 

9.7 
10.4 
39^8 * 
11.9 ^ 



41 
25 

.• 22 * 
1081 

927 ' 

•541' 
396 

■ 723 / 
487 - 



3515 



82. A- 



4243 
100. 0 



.1.0 
\ .6 

• -1 
25.5* 

21.8' 

.12.8 
. 9.-3 
17. Or 
11.5 



* ERIC 



sr*. 



^ < ♦ , 



•■3 

•n 







. - 

Table 9.21. ' " 


9 




p 


* 


• 


v Nonrteaching .staff 








1 




Non- government 




Government 










m. of. 






No.' of 










-schools 






schools 








No. of 


without 




No. of 


without 








scnoois- 


SLdir or 




bcnooi s 


siaii or 


. i 


Type of .staff \ No. of 


with 


missing 


No. of 


with 


ml 5 sing 






staff = 


data 


staff 


staff 


data 




, FT non-teach. principal* 


33, 


33 s nJ 


70 


"88 


88* 7 


92 


; 


FT non-teach. £rinc. (qual.) 


26. 


26 J 


\ 77 • 


88 


68 


* 92 


i 


- FT non-teach. deputy princ. 


* 3. 


3- ; 


' 100 


112 


29 


151 




FT non-teach. deputy princ. 








; 






* 


; (qualO 


.I'- 


1 


102 


• 42 


« 29 t 


151 




FT speech therapist 


ll • 


10 : ° 


93 


. 16 


. 9 


171 




PT Speech therapist 


i6 


10 * , 


93 


27 


25 


' 15§, 




FT occupational therapist 




.3 


' 100 


27 


12 


f 168 




% PT occupational therapist 


5 


5 


98 


7 • 


• 5 


175 




FT physiotherapist 


1. 


1 


102 


» ,22 


10 


170 




.JPT 'physiotherapist 


18: 


15 


■ 88 


25t" 


18 


162 


1 


FT psychologist 


, '4; 


4 " 


99 


>> 


k 5 ■ 


175 




PT psychc^ogist 


14* 


* " .13 * 


9 b 


•42 f 


K 42 


138 . 




FT social worker 


4 


0.3 . 


• 100 


9 ^; -9 


171 




PT social f worker 


9; 


9 I 


* 94 


' 16 


" 16~ 


164 


4 

t • * 


FT aides * 


"*6- 


$ 


95 


r '35 


13. 


167 




PT aides 


3 


• 2 # 


* 

101 


• 15 


10 ' 


170 




FT secretary > " / 


23- ' 


23 . 


80 


* ' 96 ' 


85, 


95 




- • * 




27 4 


76 


43 


40 ■ 


140 


"V. , ^ 


FT domestic/ground f * 


39 


26 


77 


138 


66 


114* — 


< > 


PT domestic/ground 


73; 


/ 40 


63 


79 


59' 


121 • 




FT volunteers ' , 


44" . 


Q 




76* 


15 


16"? 




PT volunteers , 


140 


as'* 


' 78 


181^ 


~ 37 


143 


■4 

m- 


t FT other (n on- teaching) 


31* 


•• • 13'-' 


90 ' 


34 


15 


" 165 




t FT other (qual.) 


• 5 J 


4 


99 




• - 5 


175 „ 




~*PT other 


34* 


16 - 


87 


11 , 


'"'•G., 


* 174 




J: PT oth#r(qual.) 




7 • 


96 

• 


2 


2 


178 




1 . ' ' ' " o 




t t * 




■. 

s • 









lii 



^ Teaching staff (principals and deputy principals) engaged in 
f teaching duties appear in Table 9.221 



\ 



lame vui — 

Teaching staff 



■ Non-government ^ # Government 









No. of-**--,.. 






No. of 




1 




. scnoo Jts 






schools 


* * 




No. of 


******* 
without 




No*' of* 


without 






schools 


staff or 




schools 


staff or 


•Type of » No, of 


with t j 


pissing 


No. of 


with 


missing- 


staff 1 / staff 


S Ldl I 




start 


start 


data 


FT principal* 


. 45 


44 


59 


45- 


45 


135 


FT principal (qual,) 


40 


39- 


64. 


45 


45 


135 


FT^deputy principal* 


17 




87 


38 


30 


', 150 


FT deputy principal (qual . ) 


17 


16 


■ 87 


38 


30 


150 


FT class teache'r . ' 


353 " 


70 


33 


962 


130 


0 

- ■ 50 . 


FT class teacher (qual. \ 


291 


" 64* 


39 


962 • 


• 130 .' 


. . 50 


PT class teacher 


34 , 


15 


•88 


i.39 


28 


152 


PT class teacher (qual.) 


23 


10 


93 


33 : 


18 • 


162 


FT teacher aide's 


135 


59 


44 


305 


99 


81 


FT teacher aides(qu^L) 


22 


12 


91 


73 


34 


146 


t>T teach,er aides 


22 


14 


89 


173 ' 


48. 


132 


PT teacher aides(qual.) 


3 


3 


• 100 


16 


, 11 


169 


FT music teacher 


2 


2 


101 


3 < 


3 


• 177 


FT music teacher (qual .) 


2 


2 • 


101 _ 


\ D 

> 


0 


, 180 


DT mi i c "i r* toa/'liov 


7 


7 


96 * 


13 


10 


170 ' 


PT music teacher (qual.) 


7 


7 


96 


10 


9 


171 


FT art teacher . 


3 


3 


100' 


35 


\ 25 ' 


155 


FT art teacher (qual.) 

** 


2 


2 ' 


101 


35^ 


25 


155 


PT art teacher 


2 


2 


101 


6 " 


6 


174 


PT art teacher (qual.) 


0 * 


0 


103 ' 


6 


6 


174 . 


FT phys. ed. teacher r 


8~ ' 


8 • 


95 


20 


19 


161 


FT phys. ed. teacher (qual.) 


8 ■ 


8 - 


55 


> 


17 


163 


PTphys. ed. teacher , 


* 

6 


6. 


97 


25 


24 


156 


. PT. phys . ed. teacher (qual . ) 


6 


5 


98 • 


25 


24 


156 


FT domestic *sc. teacher 


4 


4 


99 . 


66 


51 


^ 129 


FT' -domestic sc. teacher (qual. ).3 


3 


;oo 


66 


. 51 


129 . 


PT domestic sc. teacher 


2 


2 


101 


20 ' 


17 


163 


PT domest ic sc . teacher (qual.) i 


- 1 


102 


20 




.16? " 


FT. and. Man. arts teacher 


;i . 


» ■ 1. 


102 


43 ' 


36 


144 


FT ind. /man. arts teacher(quaL)2 


2 


101 


• . 43'- 


. 36 


141 


.PT xnd./inan* arts 


4 • 


4 - 


99 , 


12 


11 • 


169 . 


PT ind./man. arts teacher(quaL)0 


* Q 


103 


.12 


11 


169 
i " * 


FT. other teachers ' 0 


8 ; - 


5 


98 


74 


• 35 


145 


FT other "teachers (quail.) 


7 


6 


V 97 , 


• .65 


31 


149 


PT pther teachers 


10 " 


4 


99 


. -24- 


*. 17 


163 , 


PT other teachers (qual.) 


5" 


- 2 


ior 


24 


17 


163^ 



z — = 

* Teaching staff (principals and' dep.uty principals) not engaged in 

• . '/teaching duties appear in Table 9*21. , "~ • 



• ^ table 9;;23 
Special school teachers with special education training 



Staff 



Non- 
government 



Government 



All 
schools 











No. of- teachers with special 






. education' training. 


231 


1069 


1300 


Total no. of teachers * . / 


"495 


s 1326 


. 1821 * 


% with special education tnaining- 


^ 46.7 


• * 80.6 


. 71.4 



' by a number of schools. (See Q24b* Appendix B in Volume 2 of first edition of 
this report - explained at p\Zll of this volume.) 

' ' ' - % 

Staffing adequacy, w^s judged by the principals of the special 
schools as satisfactory in -35.3 percent of cases, with similar levels of * 
satisfaction in government and non-: government schools (Table 9.24). The 
pattern of dissatisfactipn with staffing in these two types of schools 

"was also similar, center^g on inadequate timbers of professional resource 
and specialist teaching staff (20%) and number of cl-as'S teachers (13%), 
reflecting on studenVteacher ratios. Teacher qualifications, number of 

, teacher aiaes and combinations of the above were also mentioned a small' 
but "significant number of times (Table 9.25) 

. ' ' Table 9.24 

, Adequacy of school staffing 



* 

* 


.Adequate 


Not , Missipg 
adequate data 








. No. 

k . 


% 


No. 


% No. 


% 




Non-government 


38 


36.9 


60 


58.2 5 4 


.9 




Government 


62 


34.4 


96 


53.3y~22 , 12 


.2 


* 


AH schools 


' 100 


.35.3 


156 


v55.2 27 9 


.5 

_ 4 





Attendance of staff at inservice courses and/or conferences during- 

< 

the past year was at'a high level if an indicator, of whether .at least one 
staff member. had attended' such& programs is explored (Table 9.26} . However,, 
the staff of 9'percent of non-government schools had no inservice or 
conference involvement: in the previous 12 months.' On average however, * 
schools reported staff attending about five different courses in the past 
ytear, and about. 8 teachers from each school had been involved. ^ 



• Majoi* areas of staffing inadequacy 



» 

Are.a . 


Non-gpvernment 


Governm'ent 


? 

All 


schools 




•No. 




No. 


' % 


No. 


• % 


Class teacher numbers 


14 


13.6 


23 


12.8 


37 - 


• 13.1 


Class teacher qualific- 
ations 

# 


* 


2.9 


.10 


5.5 


13 


4.6 


Professional resource 
staff and ■ specialist 
- teachers 


20 


19.4 


38 


21 . 1 


58 


20.6 


Teacher aides 


6 


5.8 


5 ' 


" 2.8 


11 


3.9 


Administrative staff 


■ 1 


. 1.0 


, 5 


2.8 


6 


2.1 


Domestic and ground 
start 








- 






2 


1.9 


2 


rrr-~ 




1.4 


Other and combinations 


14 


13.6 


12 


6.7 


26 


9.2 


Not applicable 


43 


41.7 


84 


46.7 


127 


44.9 


"Missing data 






1 


0.6 • 


- .1 


0.4 



Table 9.26 

Attendance of staff at conferences/inservice courses 
during preceding" 12 months 



Attendance in past' 


Non- government ^ 


^"Government 


All 


schools 


12 months 


fc . No. 




No. % 


No. 


• • % 


Yes 


92 


89.3 


147., 81.7 


239 


;.. . 84., s_.._ 


No • * 


; 9 


.8.7 


'7 ,3.9 ( 


• 16 


- • 5.7 . 


Missing data . 

*> 


2 


1.9 ' 


26 ' ' 14.4- 


28 


9.9 


• If yes, hgw many 


Number 


428 • , 


933 




. 1361 


different courses?. 


'Mean ** K - 


.4.8 


' . 6.8 , 




5.8 


* 


Mode 


4 , 


6 




4 

* 


If yes, how many 


Number 


575 • , 


1298 # - 




1873 


staff? / , 


Mean 


6,3 


8:8 




8.0 



Mode 



4'. 



9.7 



SCHOOL RESOURCES : FACILITIES AND PROGRAMS 



•Two-thirds of the buildings whfich formed the school premises for the , 
schools surveyed were built for that purpose. As Table 9.27 indicates, ^this 
•represents 65.2 percent of the buildings overall, with a simil4Jc^p^portion 
for nongovernment ^nd government schools. Small numbers of schocfts used 
buildings built for commercial or industrial , use and 'which may have been, 
modified for school purposes. In all, nearly ten percent of • buildings in 
use by these special schools were private homes, most of which had been 
modified for school purposes. Seventeen percent had been built for other 
educational* purposes. ( 



Table *9. 27 



Types of buildings : all 


schools 


(n = 


283) 






- 


• 

- Non- government 


Government 


All 


schoois 


Type of building 


No. of 
buildings * % 


No. of 
buildings % 


No. of 
buildings % \ \ 


Built for 'theiv- present 

purpose - - . 


80 


64.0 


135 


65.9 


215 


65.2 


Built for ^an industrial/ 

commercial purpose, and ~ 
' not 'modified 


A 

4- 


3.2 


1 


0.5 


5 


1.5 


Industrial/commercial buildings 
modified to suit present 
purpose* 


3 


2.4 


6 


2.9 


9 


« 2. 7 


Bui It for private homes and not 
modified 


3 


'2.4 


•3 


• 1.5 


6 


1.8 


Private homes modified to suit 
present ^purpose ^ 


• 15 


12.0 


11 


5.4 


• 26 


7.9 


\ Bui It for another educational 
purpose,, and not modified 


5 


4. 


K 

13 


■ - 6.3 


18 


5.5 


Built for another educational 
* purpose, and modified to 
suit present purpose 


12, ~ 


9.6 


28 


13/7 


40 


12.1 "v 


Other ' 


3 . 


2.4 * 


8. 


3.9 


11 


• 3.3 


Totals* 


125 


1Q0.0< 


205 


100 :.0' 


330 


100.0 



\ 



-Table 9.28 indicates the number of schools which' are provided with 
general^ purpose areas.. Overall some one r half of air schools have 
clinical assessment areas, about on§r fifth have dining-rooms for students, 
four in every ten have assembly/indoor recreation areas, two-thirds haye* 
staffrooms and more than three-quarters have storage-^equipment areas. ; 
Approximately half of the non-gov.ernment schools are provided with • 
cl*Tnical„ dining,' assembly and staff ^ireasf. c 0f the government school's, - 
few (15.To) had dining-rooms, and more.tKan three-quarter had staff '* 
rooms. . - • ■ ' 4 * - 

• - •• \* < . 

In respect to specialist teaching areas; the most common provision 

, was that of domestic science facilities. In^ government schdols, ovqr half 

*had no manual arts and/or library areas.* Few had music facilities. For 

non-government schools, less than a third were provided. with manual arts, 

creative arts and library areas. One quarter Jia^pusic facilities' (Table 

*9.29). ' x . " - ' 

j * • 

V * The schools were asked to assess the overall adequacy .of their 

school facilities. As Table 9.30 indicates, more thar^56 percent of«the 
schools believed their ^facilities were inadequate. The result was 
•similar -for government and non-governtoent schools. Table 9.31 sets out 
the major areas of inadequacy reported-. The highest frequency was- in- 
respect' to buildings which, in this case, includes combined .categories 
since all combined responses included, the school buildings as an area^ 
of inadequacy. However, <some schools saw specif ic>school areas as . 
being the major area of ^inadequacy, in particular the provision of 
special purpose rooms, a shortage of classrooms, and storage and equipment 
areas. This -information provided by the 56 percent of schools who report- ° 
ed/ Q their school facilities to be inadequate, should be. compared with 
ables 9.28 and 9.29, where the ptovisibp of many of the facilities listed 
in Table 9.31 is ^reported. For example, although 156j)f the 180 government: 
% schools did not have dining facilities for the students, only on£ school 
saw$&his a s the^ major area of inadequacy in the facilities of the school. 




Table 9.32 summarizes the provision of equipment tp schools, Uj 
although the questions to government and nongovernment schools 
'differed slightly. The major area where n^ed was identified was^fpr video* 
eqtfipijient an4 colour TV i^eceivexs > especially in government schools,: 



Gymnasia were available m relatively few schools. Bus .transport was 
^rovided^to 65' percent of ndtt- government and 44 percent of government 
schools,, put some, extra provisiW'^^ileemed necessary* Adventure 



Table *9. 28" 

i- * 

' Provision of general purpose areas : All schools 



General purpose areas 



Non-government 9 y 

Provi'ded Not provided 
No " *% No- % 



Government 
Provided Not provided 



No 



No. 



% 



All schools 
i 

Provided *Not provided^ 
No . % ■ No % 



Clinical Assessment rooms^ 
Dining rooms 
Assembly - Indoor recreation 
.Staff rooms , 
Storage - Equipment areas 



52 513.5* *51 

* .38 3§l.9 . 65 

51 49.5 52 

51 49.5 52 

95 '* $2,.'5 18 



49.5 
63. i 

:-5o:5 

50.5 
17.5 



84 46.7 • 96 o 53.3 

24 .13.3 156. 86.7 

64 t 35.6 116 64.4 

138 76J 42 23.3 

135 75.0 ' 45 25.0 



136 '48.1. - : 147 51.9 ^ 

62 21.9 • ,221 78.1 * 

\ >. . oo;; 

115 . 40.6 168 * 59.4 «?> 

189 66.8' 94,. '33.2 

220 77.7 63 -22.3 



- -187 - 



' Table 9-. 29 ' 

Provision of specialist teaching areas : all schools 



Non- government 
Teaching * . Not 

areas provided provided 

No. i No. \ 



Government 



All schools 



Not 



Not 



Provided , provided Provided provided 



No. 



No. 



No: 



No. 



Domestic 

science 


48 46.6 


» 

55 


53.4 


. 109 


60 . 6 


71 


39. 


4 


157 


55.5 


126 


44.5 


Manual arts 


zy zo.z 


74 


71.-5 


86 " 


47.8 • 


' 94 


52, 


I" 


TIC 
lit) 




1 Aft 

lOo 




Creative « 
., arts 

Library 




% 28 ^2T.*2 
4 30 29.1 


75 

73 


^72.8 
'70.9 


66 
86 ' 

t 


36.7 
47.8 < 


114 
94 


63. 
52 


3 

z 


94 

116 


.33.2 

41.0 


189 

1 A 7 
10 / 


66.8 • 

n 
• u 


Music 




25 24.3* 


78 


75.7 


18 


10.0 


162 


'90 


0 


' 43 


15.2 


240 


84.8 


* * * 








Tabic 9'. 30 ' 




4 
















■J 


Adequac>'^o£ 

. f 


school facilities 












9 


— ■ — ■ — • — 

Schools 




Adequate 
No. ' % 


Not 
adequate 

No. % 




Missing 
data 
No. % 








Hon 


-government 




40 


38. 8 


, . 61 


., S9 


.2 




2 


1..9 








Government ' 




59 


32.8 


99 


55 


.0 




" 22 


12.2 






* 


All 


schools 




99 


3*5.0 


160 


56 


.5 




24 


8.5' 







. ' Table 9.31 
Major- areas of 'inadequacy 



\ 



Inadequate areas; ~ . 
• * \ 



Non- ' 
government 
No/ 



Government 
No. % . 



IERJC 



:*:'lnclufe. multiple. Responses .inyolv^^w&ings,. N V 

■ — '-" ■■- -- > — x-. ..U.^— - ■ 



All schools 
No. % \ 



Buildings * . ' 


38 


36. 


9 


58\ '32. 


2 - 


96 


33.9 


Administration area 


3 


'2. 


9 . 


, 1 "0, 


6 


4 


." 1.4 


Classroom 




5 


8 


7 3. 


9 


13 


' 4.6- 


Special purpose rooms— * 


. .. 9 


8 


.7 . 1 


16 8. 


9 


25 


8.8 


Storage and equipment areas 


, 3 


2 


.9. 


10 5 


.6 s 


\ 13 


4,6 


• Dining areas 








1 1 . 0' 


.6 • 


. *1 


0.4 


Assembly/indoor recreational apeas 


• '-3 


. 2 


• 9 


15 2 


.8 


. 8 


2.8. 


. Toilet/washrooms */ 


* l' 

* r 


,V IT 


.o- ; 


Y' • P 


.6 


2 


0.7. 


Not applicable/ 


"40 


;38 

I 




81 45 


.0 


• 121 


42.8 



Table 9.32 
Provision of equipment to schools 



Item 


Required & 

provision 

adequate 


Required and 
available but 
provision 
not adequate • 


Required but 
not provided • ' 


• Not 
required 


* 


Hissing 
data or 
not 

app 1 ICaD l c t 








Non-G 


Govt 


Non-G 


Govt 


Nnn-G Govt * 


Non-G 


Govt 


Non-G - 


Govt 




a TnHftnv* 

Q . IIIUUUI 


of 

A 


% 


% 


% 




■% ■ 


% 


*° - ' — - 


' s 


0 


- 

radio i s j 


67,0-.. 


x 72.8 


6.8 


8.9 


•5.6 


11.7 


8.9 


, 8.8 


9.4 




cassette olaverfsV 


74.0 


76.7 


14.6 


12.8 


1.9 * 


4.9 


1.1 


'3.9 


9.4 




record player(s) 


• 69.9 


72.2 


20.4 


16.7 


1.9 


C A 
D • U 


1.7 


2.0 


9.4, 




» l U T V 
pan i • v • 


47.5 


56.7 


2.9 


6.6 


2.9 


33.0 v 


22.2 


13.6 


14.4 




Colour T.V. 


49.5 


35.0 


6.8 - 


32.2 


17.5 


18.4 


17.8 


7.8 


15.0 




library 


35.0- 


48.9 


25.2 


32.8 


17.5 


8.7 


2.2 


13.6 


16.1 


t 


video recording equipment 


29.1 


26.. 1 


5.8 • 


33.3 


27.2 


18.4 


17. 8j£ 


. 19.4 


22.8 




camera 


54.4 - 


63.3 


7.8 


i6'.r 


16.5 


9.7 


5.0 


' 11.7 


15.0 




slide projectors) , . / 
movie projector(s) ^ 


,65.1 


76.7 


6.8 


6.1 


8.7 


8.7 


3.9 


10.7 


13.2 


* I-* 


"46.6 


73.3 


4.9 


8.3 


17.5 


16.5 


4.4 


14.6 .. 


14.0 


00 
OO 


overhead projector(s) 


30.1 


50.0 


3.9 


12.8 . 


17.5 


32.0 


"16.1 


16. 5 


21.1 




language masters 


57.3 


56.6 


5.8 


15.6 " 


12.6 • - 


12.6 


974 — 


11.7 


18.4 




headphone°sets fc f 


52.4 


63.3 


6.8 


17.2 


9.7 


20.4 


4.4 


10.7 


15.0 • 




gymnasium 
piano* 


. 21.4 


30.6 


11.7 


33.9 


27.2 


21. 4" 


8.9 


18.5 


26.7 




78.7 


66.1- 


4.9 


10.6 


■ 3.9 


7.8 


10.6 


•4.9 


12.7 




other musical Instruments 


.37.9 


46.1 


8.7 


7.8 


6.8 


1.0. . 


4.4 


45.7 


41.7 





228 



b^Outdoor ; 

bus transport 
adventure playground 
swimming pool 
other 



65.0 . - 


• 44.4 


14.6 


30.0 


4.9 


3.9-^ 


10.6 


42.7 


36.1 


18.4 


33.9 


20.4 


8.7 


\' 7.2 


18.4 


20.6 


i 6.8 


31.1 


32.0 


• 25.2 


22.8 


8.7. 


7.8 


1.9 


8.3 


8.7 


1.0 • 


1.1 



11.7 
9.7 

^79. 6 



15.0 
22.8 
25.5 
82.8 



* Government schools were hot asked to reply to this category. 



playgrpundi? ^ wei^.les^ioiranonly providedKC^o 40^ and there was a substantial- 
request for these. Swimming pools were 'available* in about one-fifth of the 
schools, but one-third sjatf a' need for increased provision. About one-quarter 
— of all- the schools did wt requiye^lwimming^poors. - 



f 



Some one-half of, the schopls regarded their facilities as inadequate 
. for at least some of their students (Table 9,33), over tfne thousand Students 
being identified as needing improved facilities for their educational program • , 
to -be appropriate. In i\pn r govemment schools, focus areas (Table 9,34^w^e^^ 
stucfents with behavioural/psychiatric problems, students with .needs for < 
different .services than those available at the school, and adolescent students./** 
Gdvernment schools did not identify the behavioural/psychiatric group problem* 
student groups as^in need^bf specia\ facilities, but nearly oiie-fifth of these *. 
schools were- concerned that they had groups of students who needed facilities 
'other fhan those available in the school. Solutions suggested were predominantly 
combinations of several measures (Table 9.35), but increased staffing was* 
identified in about one-quarter of the schools. Extra classroom space was 
requested in about five percent of cases. 



Table" 9.33 



Schools with facilities judged to 1 be inadequate 




for some students 



1 No. of • 
,e students 
• * involved 


— * — i — 

Adequate 
„fto. %, 


Not 
adequate 
• No. , % 


J ; 

Missing 
data 
No. % 


;* • * v . 
'tfon -government » 249 




-44.7 S - „ 


* 


1 ' r ^jf 6*. 8 


Government * • 899 


.65 


36.1 


* 91 ^6.6 


' S 24^ 13.3 


*A1I schools # 1 148.1 , 


^ 111 

0 


39.2 


141 49.8 


. 51 r _11.0 



. , * . The predominant* teaching organisation in special* schools is 
into seQjaxate classes* but it is unclear what the alternative procedures 
followed are (Table 9*36). Non-government schools (n.= 93) had an average 

b .55 cfasses with a range of 28 and mode of 5. *Government schools 
(n = i'5l) Tnkd L mean of 7.56 classes' with a range of ^27 and a mode of 4. 



6 



■3\ 



HERJC -w' . f -"v ; • 




Table 9.34' * 
Types of students for whom facilities are inadequate 



V 

V 



Student groups 



Non- 
government 
No. ■ % 



Government 



All schools 



NO. 


ft. 


No. 


0, 


4 


2.2- 


6. 


. 2.1 


14 


7.8 


■ 22 


7.8 


13 


7.:2 


18 


6.4 


' 8 


4.4 v 


14 


4 9 



'Very young children ^ 

Adolescent students . , 

Students With a type of handicap 
other than that for which the 
school is equipped * 

Students with a different level of 
handicap than that for which 
the school is equipped 

Students wft^need different services 
from those available at the' 
school 

Students who feve behavioural. 



Other (please^s^ecify) . 
Combined categories * 
Missing data (or not applicable) 



2 
8 



6* 



i;9 

7.8 
4.9 
5.8 



9 

* 


8.7 


• 32" 


17.8 


41 


. 14.5 


ems 9 


8.7 ( 


0 




9* 


3.2 


2 


1.9 


2 


1.1 


4 . 


1.4 


9 


8.7 


18 


. 10.. 0 


27 


9.5 


. 53 


51.5 


89 


49.4 


U2 


50.2 



- Table 9,35 ^% 

Major type of resource needed 
to cater adequately for v these students 



Type of resource 


Non , 
government 
No, * % 

V 


Government 
No. % 


All 
No. 

f C 


schools 

% 

• 


,C,lassrQ£m_ sp&ce , 


5' 


4^9 


11 


6.1 


16 


S.7 


Equipment 


3 


2.9 


5 


2.8 


8 


2.8 . 


Staff , * ■ 


29 


28.2 


41 


22.8 


70 


24.7 


Other , ■ v * 


7 


• 6.8 


12 


6.7 


: 19 


6.7 


Combined categ^resrC 


13 


i2.6 


14 


"7.8 


27 


9.5 


Program change (Government schools) - 




3 


1.7 


3 


* 1.1 


Missing data ^ ^ ^ 


. 46 


44.7° ' 


■94 


.52.2 


140 


49 . 5 



The criteria for grouping students into classes are given in Table " 
V -9.37. . Non- government schools are much more likely to group/byltiental. ability 



\, „ level -than government schools : who tend towards age ^froupxng or other combined 
H'''tfriteria*. Little use appears to- 'he made." of. other grouping criteria. 

W O -. .- •- ... • ■ v', ■'• v . * " 



Table 9.36. ' ' . 
Division into classes or group? - special' "schools 



Type of organization 



Non- 
government 
No. % 



Government 
No. % 



All schools 
No. ' % 



Students grouped 
Students not grouped 
• Missing data 

Totals • • « 



93 
10 
0 



90.3 
9.7 



151 83.9 
10 5.6 
19 10.6 



IMS 



180 



244 
20 
19 



283 



86/2 
7.1 
•6.7 



Table 9.37 

MaJoV^ritBTia by which students are 
grouped in glasses 



Criterion 



Non - 
government 
No. % 



—Government 
No. % 



All schools 
No. % 



Mental ability level 
Age level ' ( 

Physical characteristics of students 
Subject groupings 
Behavioural characteristics 
Size of classrooms 
Subsidy provisions , 
Other - combined , 
Missing data or not applicable 

Totals 



■ I . ■ 



A 2 

■15 
4 
3 

' 4 
0 
0 
28 
7 



40.8 
14.6 
3.9 
2.9 
*S.9 



27.2 
6.8 



29 e 
46 

4 

2 

4 

0' 

J° 
64 

31 



16.1 
25.6 
2.2 
1.1 
2.2 



35.6 
17.2 



71 
61 
8 
5 
8 
0 
0 
92 
38 



103 



180 



283 



25.1 
21.6 
2.8 
1.8 
2.8' 



32.5 
13.4 



The locus of decision making within special schools was explored across 
five areas: curriculum, admission of students, teaching methods, purchase of 
materials and equipment, and* the nature~^f the classroom program. Table 9.38 
gives details for government an4 non-government schools , Government schools 
indicated only one area of: external control (admission of students), for Which 
26.7 percent indicated fjill external control, and 45.6 percent indicated Sa joint 
school/external, decision making process. Joint decisions were noted also for 
'curriculum (17.2%) and purchase of materials (16.7%).* Non- government schools 
experienced substantial outsicjfe control of decisions in curriculum, admission of 



' students and equipment purchase, but relatively little joint school/external 
decisionmaking in any of the five areas (Table 9.38). 







Table 


9.38. * 








• 




Locus of decision making 


* 


* 




Areas 


'Within 
school 


External 


Both • 


Missing • - % 
s data 






No. • % 


Ho. 


. % 


No. 


• % 


No. % > • 




Non-government 






• 










Curricu lum 

Admission of stutferfts* 


80* 77.7- 
56 ^54.4 


18 

"7 O 

38 


17.5 • 
36. 9 


2 

. 7 


• 1.9 
o.o 


3 2.9 
2 * 1.9 




Teaching methods 


* 93 - 90.3 


. ,6 


5.8' 


2 


. 1.9. 


2 1.9 „ 




Purchase materials 
and equipment 


' 76 73.8 


20. 


19.4 


5 


4.9 


2 1.9 




Classroom program 


96 - 93.2 


; 1 


1.0 


2 


1.9 


*4 3.9 




Government 


4 




<- 










Curriculum >- 
Admission of studbnts 


"128, 71.1 
30 16.7 


. 3 
48 


1.7 
26. 1 


31 
82 


17/2 
45.6 


18 10.0 
20 11.1 




Teaching methods 


150 5 83.3 

a 


0 




■10 


5.6 - 

1 


20 11.1 




Purdhase materials . 
and equipment 


U0' 72,2 


1 


0.6 


30 


16.7 


19x 10.6 




Classroom program 

« 


K4 : 85.6 


• 0 




• 9 


5.0 


.17 9.4 





All schools 

Curriculum , 208,- 73.5 21 

Admission students 86 , 30.4 §6* 

Teaching methods 243 ; 85.9 . ,6 

Purchase materials 

and equii%ent 206 * 72.8 -21 

CUiSsroom program • 250 88. S — 1 



7.4 
30.4 

'* 2.1- 

7.4 
0.4 



33 11.7 
89 .31.4 
12 4.2 

35 . 12.4 
11 3.9 



21 

22 
22 

21 
21 



7.4, 

7.8 

7.8 

7.4 
7.4 



The extent of parent involvement in school management is summarized 
in Table 9.39. A similar picture of levels' of parent involvem6nt exists for 
government and non-government schools^ except for membership of the 1 board of 
management/school council) which. stands at 62.1% percent for non-government 
and 20.. 5 percent for government schoop-. The. lowest levels* of involvement were 
* in decisions about teaching Jnethods7(6*&), consultation about admission of 



•fePRir ami 4- 



, * -A' 



Iss- 



uable 9*39 

Parent involvement in school management 



Areas 




Non-government 


Government 


All schools 






No. 


%* 


. No. 


ft, 
'0 


No. 


• % 


Development of own 


Yes 


68 


66.0 


"98 


. 54.4 


166 


58.7 


child 


No 


' 11 


10.7 


.36 


20.0 


47 


16.6 


.1 


NA/MD* 


: 24 


23.3- 


46 


25.6 


70 


24 .J 

) 


Voluntary work for 


Yes. 


75 


72 .*8 * 


102 


56^7 


177 


'62.5 


school or organization 


No' 


10 


9.7 • 


41 


,22,8 


51 


18.0 




NA/MD 


18 


17.5 


. 37 


20.6 


55 


19.4 


Fund raising activities 


Yes 


78 


75.7 


122 


67.8 


200 


70.7 




No 


9 


8.7 


•20 


11.1 


29 


10.2 




NA/MD 


■ 16 


. 15.5 


38 


2-1.1 


54 


19.1 


Parents and friends 


.Yes 


74 


71.8 


125. 


69.4 


199 ; 


70.3 


meetings 


No. • 


9 


,8.7 


20 


11.1 


s 29 


10.2 




NA/MD 


20 


19.4 


35' 


* 19, '4 


55 


19.4 


0 

Membership of board 


• 

Yes 


64 


62.1 


37 


20.6 


101 


. 35.7 


of management 


• No 


' 21 - 


20.4 


97 


«*53.9 , 


118 


• 41.7 




NA/MD 


18 

- 


' 17.5 


46 


25.6 


64 

« 


22.6 


r 

-Planning and helping 


Yes 


50 


48.5 


- 79 


43.9 


129 


. 45.6 


. with school excursions 


No 


30 


29.1 


63 


35.0 


93 


" 32. & 




NA/MD 


23 

- 


22.3 


38 


21.1 


61 


21.6 


♦ 

Decisions on equipment 


• 

Yes- 


23 


22.3 


69 


38.3 


92 


32.5 


purchases 


No 


48. 


4J5.6 


73 : 


.40.6 


•121 , 


' 42.8 

♦ * 




NA/MD- 


32 


314 


38 


21.1 




24.7 


Decisions about 


Yes 


5 


4.9 


12 


■611 , 




, 6.0 


teaching mettibds. 


No 


60 


58.3 


. 129 


71.7 


189' 


' 66.8. 




NA/MD 


38 


36.9 


39 


21.7 


77 

1 


27.2 


Consultation on 


''Yes- 


24 


<23.3 


- 42 


23. 3 - 


66 


.23.3 


admission of 


No 


'46 * 


44.7 


98 


54.4 


144 


. 50.9 


children • 


NA/MD 


33 

✓ 


32.0 

f 


40"' 




73 


25.8 



* not applicable,, or missing* data,. 



. Table 9.40 
Frequency of student excursions 



Frequency 



Sport/recreation 



Educational visits 



Cultural activities 



J4on-G 
No- , % 



Govt 
No. % 



Total 

No. ; \ 



Non-G 
No. % 



Govt 
No. % 



Total 
No. \ 



Non-G 
No. % 



Govt 
No. % 



Total ' 
No\ % c 



Not at all 

Weekly 

Fortnightly 

Monthly 

. OnCe a term 

Once $ year 

N Other 

Combined • 

Missing data 
• or not applicable^ 



a 
\j 




1 J 


7 ? . 


1 \ 


H . D 


C 

D 


4 Q 


1 n 


C f, 

*J » VJ 


K ' 




VJ - 


.56, 


54.4 


83 


46.1 


139 


49.1 , 


28 


27.2 


45. 


25.0 


73 


25^8 - 


7 


6 


5i8 • 


7 


3.9 


. 13 


"4.6 - 


13 


' 12.6 


22 


12.2 


35 


12.4 


7 


15 


14.6 


16 


8.9 


31 


11 To 


24 


23.3 


48 


26.7 


72 


25.4 


18 


16 


15.5 


25 


13.9 


' 41 


14.5 


21 


20.4 


28. 


15.6 


49 


17.3 


38 


nt& 


3.9' 


10 


,5.6 


14 


- 4.9 


0 




1« 
1 


. 0.6 


1 


■ °- 4 


6 


•4 


3.9 


1 


0.6 


5 


1.8 


7 


6.8 


0.6 


8 


2. 8. "7" 


. 13 


1 


lio 


2 


' LI.' 


3 


1.1 . 


0 




5 


2.8 


5 


1.8 


0 


r' 


1.0 


23. 


12.8 


24 


, 8.5 


5 


4.9 , 


.20 


11.1 


25 


8.8 , 


8 . 



5.8 10 .5.6 16 5; 7 

6.8 9 5.0 16 5*7 

6.8 7 ^3.9 14 4.9 

17. 5 35 19.4 53* 18.7. 
56.9 . 66 - 36.7 1 04'' 36.7 

5.8 15 - 8.3 - 21 7.4 

12.6 2 1.1 15 5.3 
10 5.6 10 3.5' 

7.8 26 14.4 34 , 12.0 
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children (23%), and decisions on equipment purchases (33%). The low frequency 
^pf parent consultation "on admission of children should especially be noted with 
concern. 

Student excursions have particular 'significance for most" handicapped 
students because of any restricted mQbility and their part in normalizing 
experiences. Table 9.4Q indicates that all non-government schools provided 
some sport or recreation excursions, but some government schools (7.£%) did not. 
Both types of scfiools had small numbers which did not make educational 
visits or take Students to art shows, music or drama.. Almost half of the . 
schools make weekly sport or recreation excursions, while educational 
visits were likely to occur as infrequently as once a term. t Cultural 'activities 
involving excursions were less frequent and the most common frequency was once 
a tenfi. * ° 

Academic programs in reading, writing and mathematics were provided 
in the majority of schools t>(Table 9.41), with government schools more likely 
to do so than non-government schools. In non-government schools the most 

; common duration for the academic program was 10 hours per week, with a 
range? of 29 hours. In government schools the modal program duration was 
15 hours>*«per week, "with "a range of 45 hours. The maximum duration of such 

. programs presumably includes a homework component. • 



Relatively Jfew schools, students who reached academic s^ban^ards 

eqijival&it to completing high school (5%) . * Some students achieved at high ' 
• * * * 

school (6%) and 30 percent .of the schools had students reaching at least high 

schpol level (Table 9.42)/ The government schools were much more likely to 
« *'-»' ' ' . 

*!\ave students pursuing these courses of study and they Were largely schools 

|>for physically handicapped children. 



- 4 \ Some-87 percent of schools provided counselling ajid*training in 
social skills and behavioirr (including personal hygiene, deportment, dress, 
^appearance, diet and sex education) and only four percent actually stated <that * 
they'did not (missing data was 9%). About half the schools used a curriculum 
with some struclu*ga aspects, about one, quarter used a highly structured , *\ 
: program and. a little less than 10 percent used informal procedures (Table 9^43). 



V * Table 9.41 % 

Numbers of schools providing acaderoit programs and. duration of "programs 





Ron-government 






Government 




AU schools 


— r~ 


Ye* 


\ No % NA/MD % 






Ho % 


NA/MD % 


Yes % , No . %^m/W 


% 


81 


78.6 18 17.5 4»|0.9 




_ 148 82.? 

— ! — : . 


13 7.2*. 


' 19 10.6 « 
J * ' 


229 80.9 31 li.O 23 


8.1 



.Average hours per week 
lean •* 9.5 „ / 
node * * IT) , ; 
range * 29 







mean » 


13.7 


. mode, « 


15 


range * 


45 



mean * 12.2, 
mode ='15 
«# ' range * ,45 



T 



\ 



\ 



Table 9.42 

\ 

' Number of students completing an academic program * 

N 4 « , 



Government 



Level attained 



Non-government 

No. of . ' W. of ''No.^of No. of 

schools * • students schools * students schools % 



-All Schools 

*Nb*^of ' \ No. of 
students 



To secotylaiy school entrance 
standard *• " 

Beyond secondary school 
-entrance standard but not to 
the stage of obtaining formal 
educational qualification* 

To the stage of obtaining fo 
'educational qualifications 



rmal 

7 



8 7.8 

3^ 2.9 
2 . 1.9 



23 

29 
17 



46* 25.5 

13 7.2 
\t 6.7 



183 

115 
72 



54' W'.l 



14 



16 5.7 
5.0 



206 

144 

89 




5 
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S£k6oTs providing tj^STWh^ and coui&j^ing in sopial skills * 



r . Non- 
Type of program ( government 

t .No.,. .% 


• Government 
No. \ . 


All 

school? 
.No. % 




Unstructured o^ informal 


10 * 


• 9.7 


r. 12 


6.7 . 


,22 


7 


.8 




Structured inr that it h&s a 


















definite curriculum § goal 


•29 


. 28.2 


44 


24.4 


73'. 




.8 




Structured in some aspects^ 












i 






unstructured in others 


.60 


■ 58-. 3 


. -91 


50.6 


1*51 


S3 


.4' 




Not applicable/Missing data 




3.9 


53 


18.3 .'* " 




13 


.1 




Totals 


103 




180 


5 


283 









^ Independent living skills {cooking, washing, housekeepingX'use of telephone, 
. post office*,, banks, shopping, etc.} received attention from a high: proportion of 
- non-ggWPnment (95%) and slightly ffewer„ government (82%)* schools. The us.e of 
highly Structured curricula occurred J^a^most'40 percent of. Sfchools, with only 
-a small nugiber*^ about four peycent^ relying on informal or unstructured teaching 



V v 3 * 0 

A "* approaches (Table&9-.44) ; 



,^ *> . . „ ° « Table 9.44 " 4 « \ 

Schools providing tracing in Independent' living skills § techniques 



Type of program ■ • 
# ' f %s 


. Non- » 
government 


*• Government 
No. %, . . 


A°ll • 
schools 
No. % . 


Unstructured or informal 


; 6 


. 5.8 


6 


3.3 *• 


12 4. 


2 


Structured in that it has a 




-> 




e 






•definite curriculum § goal 


" 40" 


38.8 


• 66' 


.36.7 


106 -.37. 


5 


Structured in some aspects, 














unstructured in others, 

; . . i « 


52, 

-* 


.50.5 , 


76 


42.2 


128 45, 


2 


Sot *applicabfe/Missing.'data 


5 


4.9„ 




17*8 


t • 

37 13 




Totals ■ ' *" # 


103 




- iao' 




" 283**. 
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Table 9.45 < 

Schools providing, services to assist in transition from school to adult. life 



Non-government • 

Yes No Missing data Yes. 

No. % No. \ HQ. %. No., % 



Government 

*Nq Missing data * Yes 
No. % No. % No. % 



All- Schools 

« 

No mi sing data 
No. % No. % 



Vocational or 

employment 

counselling 

Employment 
sessions in a 
sheltered 
workshop 

Employment 
experience ■ 
in open 
industry 

Training 
-sessions in 
an activity • 
therapy 
centre * 

^* 

Other ' 
programs^, 
assisting 
in ithe 
transition 
from schopl 



-* — r 

21 20.4 42. 40.8 .40 38/8 

K 

31 30.1 36 35.0 36 35.0 



17 16.5 43 41.7 43 41„7 



106 58.9 28 15.6 46 25.6 127 44.9 7<T 24;7 86 30.4 



67 37r2 48 26. 




6 84 '29.7 101 35.7 



72, 40.0 46 25.6 62 34;4 '8ft^"*l.4 '89 31.4 105 37.1 



39 v37.~9 31 30.1 33 32.0 • 32^17^8 63 35.0. 85' 47.2 71 ^25.1 94 33.2 118 A\J 



IS 14.6 0 



88, 85 *4 '46- 25.^ 1 



29 16.1 * 105 58.3^ '61 21.6 * 2? 10/2 193 68.2 



'the flight of current international and national^interest *in the 
transition* from school to adult life, particularly work, t-he low l^v^l^of 
*suppo*t v provided by special schools in, this area is of some concern 
'%Table 9.45). Non-goveraiment schools indicated only from 15 to 38 percent 



Non-goveimmer 

ii^alj/ement in fitfe types^pf transition services, though a non-response 
rrte of from 32 percent to 85 percent makes the real situation unclear. 
Government schoo^ had a .noticeably higher provision & ot such transition 
programs- (18% to"59%), while non-response, th'ough still substantial, 
was generally smaTler. 




9.8 -SUMMARY 

This chapter has given a broad description of a group of 283 
special schools in Australia. Information on. the schools is presented 
first^ followed by that for students and staff. The largest grqups of 
government and non-gtovernment schools provide for the mentally handicapped. 
They draw their pupils from diverse geographical regions] froii^ suburban 
i areas to enrolling student-s from more than one state. Thirty-two non- 
government and 83 government schools have* waiting lists - the number of 
children and adolescents involved* on a national basis has been estimated 
at 2,110, Of the children enrblled in the' previous 12 montfis, 711 (12%) 
were new enrolments of young children while 192 had been admitted to 
education programs who had not previously had access to education due to 
their handicapping condition. There is still a significant number of 
teachers in non-government and government special schools without qualific- 
at ions, and 54 and 20 percent of the teachers in non-government and . 
government special schools yespecti))ely have no special education training. 
In general, an improvement in the facilities is suggested for many schools; 
few have lunch/dining areas or adequate facilities for music and art, or a 



library. Resource areas capable of be;Ulg N/ used for many "tLspegts of the 
curriculum common to specialTlpboDls are typically lacking. A number of 
schools sought lower teacher-p^il ^ratios. * While the^sqhools generally 
appear to offer training in socio^JjjHLng skills, the avail^bifity of 
activities likely to enhance tire transition from school to adult life 1 
is low. Finally, there? is a need for increased resource staff v.to assist 
in the* overall school program fat handicapped students, especially 
psychologists and. therapists, but also including social workers. 



& - . - 




- - Chapter 10' ) 

.CHILDREN ltf\oNG-TERM RESiDENTIA^CARE 

10.1 " INTRODUCTION 

' The number of children an\d adolescents in long-term residence in*a 
wide range o*f -hospitals arid long-term care institutions, and 'the nature of 
their developmental, needs, has been .an educational enigma in Australia for 
many decades'. There has been- considerable public debate over the years in • 
most States over the living conditions, care and treatment provided for ^ 

'these institutionalized persons, but little information has, been available 
beyond that contained in official, government records and a few reports (see 

'for 'instance, Stoller, 1955). However, in recent years there-has been, . 

educ^ionally, a realization that appropriate developmental programs should 
be available to* these children and young people. 

Medically, too, thefe has-been a growing awareness that basic health 
care falls far short of human needs for stimulation, therapy and training, 
and opportunities for growth in a normalizing. environment. 

' Residential care programs include institutional, hostel and family 
group home services for children and adolescents under the care of health, 
education and social welfare agencies, and programs operated by voluntary 
community organizations.. Some of these are short-term care programs, or 
operate oW periodic or week-day- only basis, such as is reflected in the 
client turnover rates in some facilities of a correctional nature, or group 
• homes for handicapped children from" rural areas attending day schools in 
regional centres. • , ' c 

■10.2 A SCHOOLS, COMMISSION INITIATIVE 

" When the Schools Commission introduced its Children in Institutions 
Program in 1977, a major difficulty was to obtain accurate- info*rtatio<o*s^e 
/. extent of institutionalization for care and protection in Australia, and'the 
neeos^of children ?n long.-%exni care, especially those^ in health- related 

; ' • ° - .. . 

services. s — • 

• 4 . 

The'Commissipn's Report for the triennium 1976-78 made the following 
statement on the paucity of information; available to it in 1975: 



'•Despite considerably efforts there was reai difficulty „ 
rrf obtaining an ad^qtiate factual picture "of the * 
situation; ♦ ♦ ♦ some children appear to be Isolated from 
the professional' services and resources generally c 

\ available. ♦ .There are indications that the educaticmal 0, 
^provisdc^n made for children in some of these* U • n < 
institutions 'is- inadequate and may .even &e rion-eXistent*. . . 

**A prop°er examination of the needs of these; children might 
raise wide questions about the type of care provided for • 
them in some institutions - the pattern of their life 
and the help they are given in overcoming their 
disadvantages. ° 



^4. 



In its 1977-79 Report the Commission stated that it had been 
possible "to conduct a limited investigation into iveedS in* this area and 
the results of this enquiry have reinforced the Commission's view that 
me?immediate action should be taken." The purpose of the grants made 
for 1977 was "to provide the type of support 'to the children's education 
which may be otherwise lacking, in the institutional setting. They were * 
intended to help to bring the- life experience of thdse children closer to 
that of children in normal homes and to enable the institution to provide 
suitable. support to the child's formal education." ^Thus a\beg^nning was* 
r % made in the provision 6f commonwealth funds to provide experiences of a 
, ; brbad educational type; consideration of stimulating formal educational,, 
programs for these children, where necessary, was expec^d to follow. 



^ After almost two .years of operating^ this program for Children in 

Institutions, the following statements were made in the Commission's 
Report ior the 1979-81 Triennium* .(^pjril, 1978). The pro gram '~ f <which provides 
£urids for limited projects aimed at normalising and .enriching the educational 
experience of children in residential institutions is receiving widespread 
support;* A variety of interesting' projects have 4 been implemented." The 
numbers of children and young;"people in institutions (see Table 10.1) \ »< 
"represent an increase of i&arly 50 percent ^PX?^ ^e numbers of students 



identified in the Commission's 1976 survey, illustrating the paucity of 
information available,, in .the area. The program^aljready/lS^had importai 



ERIC 



mportant ■ 

effects beyond those acqjuinj to* children bene^ting from projects v funde<3L 
*undei* it. As well as bringing information^nto the publfc arena about a 
nnich^neglected area of scrcia-1 policy, it has brought people and St^te 
departments operating residential institutions .for children in car** for a 
variety of 'rtasons?' including correctional ones, in touch with each other 
and initiated much needed dialogue on the basis of a common task affecting 
the welfare of children- and young people who are among the most disadvantaged 
injthe society; %i v # . . * V * - 



4 . Table 10.1 ■ 

CJHItDREhANO VOUNG PERSONS AGED 5-18 YEARS REStOENT IN INSTITUTIONS. 1977 (a) (b)' 



Tasmania 



institution and Sector 



New South Victoria * Queensland South Western 

•WWales * ; ** Australia 4 Australia 

^Number of Number of * Number%f Number of Number of . Number of 

Inst. Residi Inst. Resid. . Inst. ^Resid. Inst. Resid Inst, Resid Inst, p^std. «lnst. Res ^| ; 

1 



All States 
Number of 



JRe 



0feaupent/correcti6nal 
^ScWnment 

.^Non government . \ 

Tt eatrheht/emo t i o naily d istur bed 
^Government • 
%j Non-gQ^Vernment 

'R^and/assessment/receptiort/treatment 

Government ~\ v vf 

. -Nonsovetnnwt \ _ 

Residential ctte.mtem'aftwhool 

^SownriientyC' ' ' - ^ • -^ . 

^•Noa-government - 

Residential care.extwrial school 

%:6crwnmenf\J . <* 
4 ^-Ndn-^\rernfftefit 

: x Hospitals withfoternal schrJ6ts^ v 
^.Go^nnient ' >% ; \ * 
Non-government J / , 

'Residential special schools / 

Government ; v t 

i Non-gdvernroe nt * */ . c 

Iftental retardation centres*' ' » ^ * 

Government 
^^on^goyernment . * .* 



8 676 



139 



290 1 
48 — 



•i - 



43 - 



- 3 - 115 



-(C) - — 



33 



391 SB • 294 
93 — — 



353 



147 & 525 



.323 .64 t 384 



35 - 



188 6 
— ■ 1 



275, 



227 
36 



36 

45' 



220 - 



t - 



53 17 1.177 t 
29 9 . 246 ; 



— 4 



53 



— 27 1.320 



— 4 



_ 5 



129 



388 ... 



3 -(c) 30 257 32 648- -/ 
79 1.693 80 1.475 47 878 ,'16 296 14. 368 12 



^ * fik 197 r "ft 



20 — 



— 1 —(c) x 2 263 



31 19 1.057 



162 1,612 : 
255' 248 4.965 



12 \ 480 



foul 

w Nongovernment 



Government, 
« »i j — "VrnmJi 



^ 1,.- MlV *V- -r,. — 1 -"56' ' 

» 13 , ^471, s v23T-;- 524 20, \ 242 >2 

' 7 373— *.045 ; 2 - «168^ K \ 

V itfkr^ 3^%;r -^34/^1 
tijo^VAiTirailfc 1 4729 

. A" ^r\ '^564,- 32. 7.110 
^99 s 3&AV118 x ,2:6t9 



- : \2V ' ^31; , .4 
92 \2 i * 31 \ ^ 



79 3 , 2>8 5 

V&j 60 ; ^360 ' 



194 v V 3 1< M35 'vIvV-^SC 30- 2:6^9^ 
155 . ^Vfr&;;tT^ ; ' :. 23 l^ 

.86vf t.884\- 58 1.25>> :69 lv- 1t97J 22 ; -.631 6lK^M^ 
-.13 : : ^455 , 67?. - 47 -345' 470» v^MfiQ; 

^3 1:429 :^20;^ 579^ \i ^ 52^^-13^ -\2S6 34^ >>.8SO^ 
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A School^ Commission report (197*8) gives information on the projects 

approved for funding** in 1977. The program was described as seeking to 

assist in meeting the. needs of children in institutions by providing an 

injection of personnel, equipment, and opportunities to enable 

institutions to support the education children receive, by enhancing 

their cognitive growth and broadening their general experiences. . In many 

ways it' had an outreach and extension function, to extend the social contact 

and competence of institutionalised persons and to stimulate growth in widely 

* ♦ * 

. ranging -educational areas, such ks survival skills, independent living, % , o 
human sexuality, personal development, environmental consciousness, .values , 
^education, and "remedial 11 education (Tudor, 1978), 

4 9 

The information in Table 10.1 gives an overview of -the types of 
institutional facilities which are provided and the combinations 
possible between institutional and educational services. ^ The broad notion 
of an institution or residential care facility in the Schools Commission 
program covers the major residential programs of health and social , 
welfare departments and the residential provisions associated with special 
schools. These include: 

- 1. long-term institutions for persons with severe 
/ ■* psychiatric, disorders 
x {- 2 V institutions for persons with social/vemotional problems 
,3. residential settings for -children experiencing autism 
4. long-term residential' care for'the mentally handicapped 
s £. hospital settings for the profoundly multiply handicapped 
; '6'. residence for children in care and^ protection (non-offenders) 
, : . < residence for offenders (correctional) . , 

8.^ family 'group homes within the community* for handicapped 
\ > H . , \ children ^ u ; 1 • * 



9l residence* for state wards generally. \ ' ^ 



: : io.3\ msTiiiTife :>a |,egacy ; ;from THE PAST , * i.>' V , 

w i ^ ^ v '> / It>Was dufcfng the early part of the 19th century, ^hen the- ' i )? ,\ .< 



i > • 
1 v 



% -i Australian ! colon! fcf^vere bding established that the first orphan school \ 

■ >* - , " and ;t?he first ^charity school Were founded in New Sout^h Wales, ^ soon tp be^ 
'\ * ( ; ^followed by\ a female school of industry. Likewise, 1828 was^to s6e,the , ' s x \ 
V . .\ ^iig^s Orpii^n, School funded in. the colony of Tasmania^ £n Hpbart^bwn. ^ \\ \] 

;; :ERIC"i: ' v . ' ' ' • ^ ^p^.^:^? 



These developments were among precursors to the establishment of an 
institutional heritage. 



The governors of the colonies found a lack of charitable- 
support for public institutions, . such as was available in England, and 1 
colonial funds generally could only lightly be supported by charitable 
philanthropy in the development of institutions and schools for the destitut 
• the orphaned, and for juvenile offenders. As a result, it was the colonial 
governments that tended to prompt and^ financially support the first care and 
protection institutions in this cpuntry. Even, the early Benevolent Societie: 
such as those established in Sydney in 1813 and in^Hobart in 1860, suffered 
"from the depressed conditions, and many similar societies were to founder 
under the^ demaifls made by the destitute ai\d needy upon their meagre funds. 
This general lack of qapacity for charitable giving in the colonies 
persisted for many decades. u 

In addition to early institutions for socially disadvantaged ' * 
children, early medical institutions also were established with a view tcf* 
charitable support. In the development of a hospital . service in South 
Australia, to take an example, there are indications of efforts, to obtain 
charitable contributions, but these were not vjCry sucfc^sful. Thijs, what is 
now, the Royal Adelaide Hospital was dependenbJon the colonial government of 
South Australia from its inception as a hospital for the indigent sick in 
*1837„ As was the ca$e with early social institutions, governments had +o 
a'ccept a large share of the responsibility in providing medical facilities. 

By the mid-1800s, however, some services did have more success 
'than others in attracting charitable 'support. For instate, the Royal 
Victorian. Eye and Ear Hospital, founded/Ln 1863^ Dr. Andrew Gray in a 
rented house in East Melbourne, and^E^ing treatment to the poor and 
destitute suffering from disea^eTofthe eye and ear, was pass£*j/into the 
-Mnds, bf a : voluntary committee of citizen management in 1866. In the 1860s 
Voluniary organizations/ also Successfully founded asylums, or institutions, 
offering schooling for the deaf and dumb in Sydney and Melbourne,- and these 
efforts ? were^soon followed by schools for the blind (see Chapter ^2). 



But, voluntary efforts-^on .behalf of the mentally' handicapped •' 
were not yet- forthcmrti&i and 'for many- years after the. 1860s*! the main 
Nsektrefc £pt %heit retention «erp % be' tlip in^titutions^established, mainly 
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It is interesting to' note that many of the early institutions 
catering for these children?, when established, began with an educational 
objective expressed in the aims on which they were founded. For instance, 
early recofds in respect to both Kqw Cottages in Melbourne (1889), and the 
Watt Street Institution in Newcastle*; (1872) refer to the inclusion of a 
teacher, in their early appointments. Likewise, Minda Home in Adelaide, 
Australia's only private or voluntary based large charitable residential 
institution for the' mentally handicapped, set up in 1897, also included * 
a teacher in its early 3taff appointments. As was the practice. of the 
-peri^,-one~xir^o^ex and teaching 

dutie^s were appointed from Britain? 




Tfyis early education promise, however, wks not fulfilled. For 
many decades the v prevailing condition, of the handicapped in institutions 

$was characterised by isolation > segregation, deprivation of most forms of 
social participation, greatly diminished citizenship, de-humanizing 
conditions of life, exploitation of labour, physical neglect, and often 
early -death. Many government residential services continue to be housed 
in aging and inadequate buildings. A standard of multiple beds to each 
dormitory is common, with no provision whatsoever 'for wardrobes or other 
items of furniture, iittle or no partitioning, and limited space for 
movement. The children who inhabit these do/mitories may not have personal™* 

■ day clothing or nightwear, indeed personal possessions are virtually non- 
existent. Any suggestion that these children have need for privacy or 
dignity could not be entertained in such surroundings. 

Physical comfort, respect for the person of the handicapped,' and 
his or her environment; 'are too often not considered to be important iiT 
institutional care. Physical comfort" depends oii*?the provision of comfortable 
furniture, carpeting, adequate warmth and cooling, a reasonable degree of 
cleanliness, and 'the absence of unpleasant odours and noise levels. Food, 
should be of good quality (and at least the same quality as $taff food), 
tasteful, balanced in dietary needs, with some individualiz££ton in its 
serving and presentation, if not preparation.* 

* ■>* • , , 

Respect for the petson of the handieipped should be shown in such 

values as privacy and dignity. These demand small' living units or areas, 

personal furniture in bedrocflns to contain personal clothing and possessions, 

privacy in dressing, bathing and toiLeting. The term' "mortification" Is 
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often applied t'o the common institutional practice of denying these rights. 

* * * 

Practices grouped under this term include mass bathings and .medical 

examinations without adequate privacy, 'imposition of hair cuts *and 

unfform clothing, unnecessary screening, of ^pocket- contents and other ; 

personal possessions, unnecessary Regimentation, grouping some handicapped 

persons with others of less advanced behavioural ability and habits, and 

inappropriate physical control of the handicapped due, for example, to 

insufficient staffing. 1 

•v' ' 

Even* in long-term care the hartdicapped^should have a private 

sphere of their own, and things that. are exclusively theirs. Opportunities 

should exist to chooSe between^ alternatives , to r make decisions withi^ the 

realm of their ability.* The handicapped should be listened to, even if they 

♦ 

cannot express themselves in a conventional manner, and need the chance to 
make choices, , and be^accepted by and integrated into the community. 



If we accept the right of a severely handicapped child} no less 
than other children, to a home, to privacy^ to participation in the running 
of ,that home and^using it. as a base from which to explore a wider and 
varied society, then these will have very wide-reaching implications for- 
patterns of residential care and for life within the homes and 
residentials that we provide. For a start, the segregation of handicapped 
people Trom their own localities, as now happens in residential hospitals, 
1 wall no longer be justifiable. Rather,* residential provision should be part 
of 'comprehensive services based on small population areas and situated^*^ 
*wi thin, those areas. Handicapped people should have the opportunity to go 
on living in the locality into which they are born and in which they have 
their earliest social experiences. 

Services provided should not only ,take a humane approach to the 
handicapped but should also seel^ to limit their apparent differences in 
respect of appearance. These differences have a marked Qffect on society's 
judgment of t&e handicapped\ person^ For instance, concern for sensory loss^ 
crippling conditions, malforbations, obesity, and so on, is as important as 
education programs- to improve! the handicapped person 1 s level of ^social 
acceptability, and is as impcfrtant as efforts to eliminate bizarre mannerisms 
such as self -mutilation, extreme destructiveness, and stereotyped behaviour. 
Efforts need to be made to' minimize the stigma from all. these types of 
difference and disability. s Visual conditions such as strabismus can be ' 
treated surgicaliy, remedial surgery is also possible for many* twisted 



limbs and .prostheses , such as" hearing aids, can be made inconspicuous for 
all children, 
f 

As. well as teaching the non-aiffbulatory person to wajk^we^should 
also pay attention to the qua Mty-.af.his gait; the^deaf^should 1 learn to 
speak and do so in an acceptable tone of voice; the mentallyTTairtreapped^ 
.should be taught to dress and to do so in an appropriate style. 

The Woodhouse and Meares report on compensation and 
rehabilitation recently elaborated criteria on which to base the 
^ovisien of a broad range of services.* These criteria are applicable to 
habilitation services for the handicapped, and- suggest that to be truly 
adequate our efforts on behalf of the disabled should meet six demands. 
These are the demands of: 

universality 
accessibility 
* flexibility 

comprehensiveness 
continuity, and 
completeness . v 

Two of these are especially pertinent td our present discussion. 

* s 

Universality suggests that appropriate services should be 
available to the whole population, in all geographic areas, to all 
handicapped groups, to all age levels from birth onwards. 

Flexibility suggests that the changing patterns of disease and 
handicaps, advances in technology and changing social structures should 
elicit a flexible response in services. .Thus the recognition of conditions 
such as autism, or the^ growth of relative numbers of children suffering 
from spina bifida, dictate that appropriate services be provided. Likewise 
when social expectations change to the point that inadequate .institutional ■ 
care of the severely and profoundly handicapped is.no longer acceptable 
'Vision, services should be. flexible enough to meet the changing outlook. 

■ * See Woodhouse, A.Q., and Weaves, C.L.D. Compensation and Rehabilitation 
in Australia*, Candexva, AGPS, 1974. 

' . '■' / • ' 



Taken 'together these criteria suggest a pattern of help to^the 
handicapped; including the profoundly handicapped, not alwjays envisaged. 
Such a situation should not be seen as a "pipe-dream 11 , or a suggestion that . 
we should over-provide for the handicapped. What is really Being suggested 
is that appropriate treata^nt requires a pattern of services that can 
provide highly differentiated help to the handicapped throughout their 
lifetime. Differentiated help means a full range of services capable of 
meeting the specific needs of each handicapped child or adult. ' # 

Educationally this means a range of programs to meet individual needs, 
"within a school service or otherwise, adequately backed up by support/ programs 
This implies an dimension of educational opportunities for some, both before^ 
and after the usuala^e fw^chooling. " , 

In residential tare, it demands that tfe implement a small group q 
principle in services. . Living in a small group is' a basic human right/ aftd 
only small group living can provide the environment and individual treatment 
needed ,fcy each handicapped^ person,.^ Large ^impersonal institutions acre ^ 
destructive of the individual. They have been rightly described as # > 
"warehousing institutions" which ^canYiot habilitate the handicapped* and lead* 
to the deterioration of the residents. % * - 

The right to appropriate treatment was ^d^firted by Judge Johnson^ 
during a^Court action in Alabama, U.S.A.*, concerned with conditions in an 
institution for the mentally retarded. His definition suggested that . 
adequate treatment revolves around three basic elements: . . -* 

1. A humane physical and psychological environment. 

2. Qualified staff in numbers sufficient to carry out 

the treatment plans,, 

3,. Individualized treatment plans; 

♦ « 

To impregnate these three elements into all of our services would 
go a long way to meeting the needs of the handicapped. It should be noted 
that in addition to consideration of the environment, these points emphasize 
that the right to treatment cannot be met if qualified staff are not 
provided in sufficient numbers to give appropriate and individual is ed 
treatment in all settings, including hospitals and institutiohs, and that 
comprehensive services are required. 

See Qoldberg and Lippman (1974) . 

« » 
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• In most cases it- was not until the post -World War II period that 
the feW present-day scfiool prograa^ in thes^e institutions were developed. 
Where these programs do exist today, usually only for some children and' !^ 
adolescents in each institution, the education and training provided* is 
often interdisciplinary-based with therapists working, with teachers an^d 
other staff. In some casgs, such- as at Minda Home and the StrathmQnt Centre 
in South Australia, extensive school programs are provided. It is also not 
unusual for selected children in residential care tot attend special schools 
in the community. It needs to be emphasised* however, that all children and 
adolescents in long-term residential care or in specialist hospitals- are not 
yet receiving education services. 

From the results of a survey on mental health facilities and ne^ds 
in Australia undertaken By .Stoller in the early 1950s (Stpller, 1955), it 
is apparent that little progress in this country had been made up to then 
in respect to the classification of institutionalized persons, and provision 
* of developmental programs. Stoller reported that psycl\iatric hospitals, had 
had to care for the severely mentally handicapped where no separate, 
accommodation existed for these persons; sometimes children with mental 
- handicap were located in the same wards as the elderly and senile. -Even 

though these mentally hajidicappe^parsons in institutional care were only a 
small proportion of the population incidence, there were 33,458 such children 
^ ' and adults in care in 1952/53. Of these, 1504 (4.5%), were aged undefc 15 - . 
years. In* Victoria the under-15 age group represented 7 percent of those 
• " mentally handicapped irr longM;ernf care, and 8,7 percent of admissions -for m 
each, of the years 1947-53. The comparable figure, for New South Wales and 
Queensland was 6 percent. Stoller reported that Victoria, Queensland -and - ' 
* Tasmania alone had attempted 'to provide some community services to these 
subjects - that is beyond merely placing them in , hospital settings. As there 
was aji unsatisfied* demand for'.the beds in long-term care institutions at the 
fc time,' tfiere was aa- increasing public demand for the establishment of day 
centres, and for special ISeachers. 

In the early 1950s 'State education departments wereSieginning to 
enter the field of. providing services "'for severely mentally handicapped 
children, especially in selection and placement procedures through 
. " developing guidance.ciinics, an<J a small" number of special schools had 
I ■ * been established.. A Widespread movement among voluntary persons to establish 
** organizations for the provision" of services within the community was 

'">... . evident. Stoller, however, as a result of his" study^/ommended that state 

ERXC health departments should develop mental deficiency programs, and reference 
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in beds avai] 



was made to the ne^d for new institutions and,an increase in beds .available * 
for the 'institutional care 6f the -severely and .profoundly handicapped. In 
all the need for over 7,500"new*institutional beds was emphasised. It 'is 
not necessary to suggest that at ,that time institutional .care was still 
predominant -as a.^neans of coping with ,the severely mentally handicapped, 
and the concept of* integration within the community was yet to gain a foothold. 



10.4 'THE PRESENT . s * 

One major 'group, pf children and young people in institutional 
** * « * 

care are in- hospital -based or similar services, provided by health 

departments. They fall into two groups; 

1. * those who are severely and profoundly mentally 

' \ ' • ■ 

-handicapped, whose medioal needs are minimal, and who 

* fc tend to be largely provided with care and custody in a 

i£/ar 



2. 



traditional hospital-type institutional settirtgyand 
those profoundly jneiTtally handicapped children in 



s % hospital units for whom medical services are currently 
the primary treatment, v ' 

The' former group comprise the maj^rit^ of children and t * _ • 

adolescents in long-term institutibnal programs. The latter group of ■ 
profoundly handicapped children, are usually located in special. wards or 
uqits in long-term residential hospitals or in units attached to general or 
specialist hospitals. AS a group, they are mostly in receipt of basic 

medical and self-care. Very&little progress has been made in this count-ry 

s V ' 

t'oward providing thejn with adequat'e therapy, Stimulation ;qr training aimed . 

.at reducing the effects of long-term hospitalization and promoting "the 

development of their ^tential- for social responses ahd skill development. 

In many of these hospital situations the medical care is of a, high' standard, 

and has contributed significantly to the survival and lengthening Of the life 

-span of these profoundly multiply handicapped childreh. But they are an 

important group, who require developmental programs*Qf a^type not yet provided. 

^Provisions made in .this area vary from State to state, but the v 
pattern in 1978 had not departed .greatly* from what it has been for many 
decad.es, although some changes have occurred. ^As we have seen, most 
severely to profoundly meij^ally, handicapped children traditionally Were 
placed in institutional' care. In the last '"decade some new and more ^appropriate 
institutional settings have been provided, the number of ^children in these 

• ' , * 

residential/hospital-based services has tended to decline? a number of these 

* ^ **■ 

institutions have made provision for educations arid related services for at^ 



least some of the children in theirlcare, and two states have changed the 
staffing of the residential aspects of these programs, from staff with nursing 
qualifications to those with training in* residential care. 

In a recent review, Tudor (1978) comments on a current significant 
trend away from segregated congregate care provisions, especially in the * 

o 

welfare field v but less so in medically- related services. There- ha§ been a * 
move towards "integration" of handicapped persons within the community, 
and .the eduqation system. "The fact that this program Ijas been so well 
accepted by. the departments and agencies responsible for institutions, is 
clear evidence of the current desire to maximise -the life opportunities for 
children, adolescents and adults in care. Whilst institutions have been with 
us for a gi;eat many years, it- is evident „that there is still a very 
significant shortfall in the development df strategies, techniques* and 
programs devised to assist in the education of institutionalised handicapped 
and disadvantaged persons". TUdor emphasizes- that h great deal more research 
and. practice needs^to be undertaken in seeking to provide optimum programs 
especially for the^severely and profoundly mehtally retarded, although, the 
results of pilot programs in a number* of institutions in Australia in this 
area are encouraging. 

i . * 

In the long-term it is apparent that educational services within 
* institutions in Australia range over the following: 

1. No educational or related services? at all. 

2. "Occupational" programs provided by institutional ^ 

. staff with little back-up or Support from appropriate 

professional or para-professional staff . 

■ 4 3. Programs arid aetivities provided by visiting interested 

individuals/groups. ( ^ 

4. Formal educational facilities and* servipes provided 
. * **•. * * 

within the institutions to sbme- or all residents. 1 ' \J ^ 

J S. Attendance of residents at regular community education 

facilities. m * 
6. Various combinations of the above, together with ^ v 
combinations of government &nd non-government staffing, 
funding and responsibility. (Tudor, 1978) . * ■ 



10. 5 . A StfeVEY OF LONG-TERM RESIDENTIAL CARE PROVIDED BY GOVfeRNMENT 

HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE AUTHORITIES: .' * • . 

As indicated earlier in this* chapter, there is considerable diversity 
In the residential programs provided for handicapped and disadvantaged 
children and young people. "~ Some Vpluntary organizations provide residential, 
programs in large complexes, such as Minia Htfme in Adelaide, aritTmany 
voluntary groups and .social* welfare agencies provide short-term or week-day 
only residence in group homes or larger residential settings. The major gap 
in information in this area is, however, about the numbers of children and 
adolescents in long-term care provided by government health and welfare 
authorities, and the nat.ure of any developmental, including education, 

programs available to these children. * 

** • / * 

<- * • 

This surveyof long-term residential care sought, therefore, to 
elucidate th^s area. A prepared data sheet was forwarded to &ach state and 
territory health and social welfare department.* The proforma ** sought 
details of the number and ages of residents in short-term and long-term care, 
and the educational and related services "available to them. The information 
provided is analysed in the following^ables . 

It ,will be rioted that there was a low return rate to this 
questionnaire from welfare departments, and this must be^taken intfc account 
^in the interpretation of that data. Table 10.2 indicates those departments 
fron^ which a return was not received.^ These included welfare departments* in 
Queensland, Victoria apd New South Wales which would account for very 
considerable numbers of the population being studied. Some departments 
included long-term residential care centres associated with voluntary 
organisations sdn their returns. . J _ ^ _ 

Table 10.3 sets out the number of long-term residential 'care facilities 
by state and type of facility, and Table 10.4 indicates the number of short- 
^term facilities. ^ The^s even states and territories reporting on health 
department facilities listed 52 institutions fo;r?long-term care, the corr^sp- 
onding^figure for welfare departments in three states was 39. There are few 
short -term^nstitutional facilities operated by health departments. 

■* Except welfare departments in the Northern Territory and -Australian 
Capital Territory and the health department of the Northern. Territory. 

~** An example of the proforma is given in Appendix B in Volume 2 of the firs% 
edition of tHis report ~ see ex^anatory note at p.3$l of this volume. 
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Table." 10.2 



Returns from state and territory health and welfare 
departments -on residential care facilities 



V 



State or territory Health Department . Welfare Department 



act y es 

NT 



* 



qld' " y es 

vie > y es 

nsw . " y es 
sa; . . • y e * 

TAS ' yes ■ \ 

WA * , . y es 



* 

no 
no 
. no 
yes 
yes 
yes 



* Data not requested. ■ # 

Tables 10.5 and 10.6 set out the number of children and adolescents 
in the long-term and short-term residential- facilities reported on. 
Unfortunately these figures cannot be compared with Table 10.1 as that table 
does not indicate the controlling authority. It is 'likely that significant 
numbers are represented by the welfare facilities in New South Wales, Victoria 
and Queensland not reported on. However, the returns received have been 
analysed to indicate 'the,educational services available to these -children and 
adolescents. u 

Tables 10.7 and 10.8 present data on the number of children and 
adolescents in long-term residence and" the educational service they receive. 
.The.most important 'figure to note is that 848 children and adolescent aged 
to 18 years in health department long-term care (25%- of all residents) do 
not receive any education program, while only 61 J percent had' a full-time., 
program. Some 5 percent received 2/days or less per week education. -Of 
those who did receive a 4 full-time program, over two-thirds (72.1%) attended 
a school within the hospital or institution, while 27.9'percent attended 
community- schools. Of the small group of children agfd less than 5 years in 
the long-term care of health departments, only 28 (35.9%.). 

<v- - ; • . • 



Table 10.3 



\ 



Number of long-term residential care facilities: 
by state and type N of facility* m 40 



) 



NSW VIC QLD , SA 



-4 



NT ACT 



ileal th Department^ 

Intellectual handicap- % 
, Profoundly multiply handicapped 

Social vajid. emotional disqrders " 
■ Care and protection 

Severe psychiatric disorders 



Total 



12 



12 



12 



J5# 



7 



) 
) 

)3 

) ■ 



12 12 



-12 



7 r 





XX 




\ 


•V 




Welfare Departments , 




1 


% 






• Mntellectual handicap 






1 ' 




* 1 * 


Profoundly multiply handicapped 






1 






Social, and emotional disorders 






15 


2 


> 


Care and protection ' * 






9 






Correctional 






4 




3. 


Total ' % ■ , 






,30 


5 

n#! — 


4 V 



* Most facilities operated by health departments cater for more than one of the groups - 
of • handicapped children or adolescents* In this t and the following tables there is 
also some overlap between loirg-term and short-term facilities, a number of which , 

" provide* residence for both short-tferm and long-term stays, » The facilities may vary 
across the states from la*rge institutions^ to small family-type hpmes* ThisJLnformation 
was not sought /or the Northern 'Territory or for ^Australian Capital Territory Welfare 
facilities ♦ BJ % • 

# One centr.e caters for children with physical handicaps* „ . 
xx Vertical lines indicate that no data were supplied 
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Table 10.4 ; ■ . ,-c.. * 
'•"•>- • - ' \ ~ 

, Number of short-term, residential care facili'tieS: 
* by state and type of facility * ' 



f 



NSW vic -qCq ' SA 



WA 



TAS 



NT 



ACT 



Health Departments 

' . Intellectual handicap ? 

Social and emotional disorders 




Total 



.4 



1 ' 

Welfare Departments l 
Intellectual handicap 


XX * 

N 


1; 


; - 




: *%* 


Social and smotlon^l disorders ^ 








1 


. ^ • 


Care .and protection 








1 • 




Correctional j 

! 








4 


" 3 • ■ . . . 


Total 1 

: , ^ — 






4 


.6 


4 * • - >? 

/* ' * 

' 



-J? This^ information's not sought for the Northern Territory or for Australian Capital Territory J 
welfare facilities. K f * < w& 

, . # Also caters for some physically handicapped children/ mostly with shorf-term difficulties. * 
. Onfe centre caters' fcjr children, with physical handicaps. K r 257 ' ^ 



JKIC 



L;*x Vertical lines indicate that^ no data we^supplied. 



Table 10.5 



~ ~~ j r Number pf children and- adbles cents -in, long-term residential 

/// • ' Vacate facilities : by estate and type o£ facility ' , 



JJSW VIC QLD SA • WA TAS' « NT, ACT 



Health Departments 

Iritell&ctual handicap ^ r 
Prof9undly multiply handicapped 
Social aftd emotional" disorders 
Care an& protection 
; Severe psychiatric disorders^ ^ 



). . ) 

) - 0 

)1002)1242 



) 

)374 
) 



»'•') • 
) 

38 7 #) 251 



107 ' 



Total 



1002' 1242 374 



*387^ 251 107 



46 



> j46 --■> 



4 » o , a 

Welfare Departments . ' * * > K 


XX 






Intellectual* handicap • ' . v * * 
/Prpfoundly multiply handicapped 
Social and emotional disorders 
- Care and protection 
Correctional 




i 


) 8 - -\ ' ' 
)• * 15 

- ) .') 66 7, 


•4 — - — 

TotaJ. . 
» 






-A 183 81 ' 16 »% • ' ' 



* This information was not sought for the Northern Territory 6v for Australian 

Capital Territory welfare facilities. 
#, Includes 44 children with physical handicaps. • . * 

xx Vertical lines indicate that no data were supplied. 



Table 10.6 , 

Number of children and adolescents in short-term residential care 
facilities: by state .and type of facility. * 



' NSW VIC . QLD' SA '.WA TAS * ,NT 



ACT 



..Health Departments ' 

" Intellectual handicap - 

Profoundly multiply handicapped 
Social and emotional disorders 

Total ' ' 1 



- t 21 # 37 



fl# 



11 



21 > 37 



, Wei fare O^partments ' 


XX 














, Intellectual handicap 

Profoundly multiply handicapped 
I. s Social and emotional disorders 
Care and protection 
Correptional _ 






33 

-r 


5.- 
j84 


4' 
2L 


v " 


v \ 


Total 






47 


■, 89 


2S 







■\: 



* .This, information was not sought for the Northern Territory or for Australian Capital 
^Territory welfare facilities. . ^ \ 



# Includes s^jtoe children with physical handicaps. 
,xx Vertical lines indicate that no data were supplied - . 



Table 10,7 



Number .of t children and adolescents in Health Department long-term residential 
care facilities; by J state, age, and, educational service 



7 „ V. 


NSW 


VIC 


QLD 


SA 


WA 


TAS' 


* 

.NT 


1 

ACT 1 


Re r iA.e.YL £f? At t'endina Scshoo I 
















> 
















- 




^ 

. In a> school within' the , 


















* hospital/institutipn 














* 




- aped 5-/> 9 veais 


49 


•48 


> 


48 


20 


7 : 






- aged 10-14 years 


179 


205, 


3- 


120 


37 


13 

* 




2 


- aged 15-18 years 


131 


168 


10 


174 


51 


* 5 




2 


In a s chop 11 outside^the 








< 










hospital/institution 


















- aged! 5- 9 years a _ 


42 


33 


8 




20 


- 




6 


* - aged] 10-14 years 


114 


51 


28 


4 


24 


- 




15 


- aged 15 -.18 years 


36 


, 38 


18 


3d 


21 






8 


Residents Attending. School 


















Part-time 


















At. least 3 days equivalent 










• 








per week* 












t* 






- aged 57 9 years 


r 
D 


7 

/ 












z 


- aged 10-14 years 


23 


u 


r 












- aped 15-18- vears • 


25 


23 


1 


■ ,1 


2 






2 


1 or 2 days equivalent 


















per week * 


















- aged 5-9 years 




21 


6 
« 


1 


2 






v 2'. 


* - aged 10-14 years 


4 


15 


15 




2 


- 






- aged 15-18 years 




. 11 


29 




2 


2 ■ 






Less than 1 day v equivalent 






• 












per week 


















- aged .5-9 years 




2 


2 


- 


'2 


- 




- 


-f 'aged 10-14 years 




3* 


- • 


* - 


8 






- 


- aged 15-18 years v 




* - 


, - 




9 


- 






v " ™* - * 
Other Res idents * 






■* 










t 


^Aged les^'than 5 years 


• 
















^- witfi no ore-schooT or ' 


















pthe7 related servicie 


23 


£1- 




? 




2 




.1 


- wiin pre- scnoy 1 01 














# 




^ other related service 


*\<5 


•>13 






8 






. . 2 


Aged : 5~r8 year/ 












#\. 






-' with no_ scljbcrl service. 


,259 


3.47 


186 






•56 






Aged 19, 20 .years " v 

, ? 


" 106^ 


n 'i3l : 


s -61 


,5 


. 43 


' 22 ; 






Total residents aged 




-V 










* • «* 




' 20 years and .under 


1002' 


1242- 


3f4- 


;337. 




lb?-. 







4 

1 



*7'l 



* Entries in this table arie not" L apffllca^e^to the ^arthern Texritor^ 
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Table 10.8 



Number of children and adolescents in Welfare Department long-term residential 
. x ' -care facilities;by state, 1 age, and educational service 

4^ • 



Residents M>tien%ing School. 
1 ^ Full-time 



In a school within, the 
.''hospital/jLnstitiition 

- aged *5- ft y6dvs 

- aged 10-14 years- 

- aged 15-lfr years 

In a school outside the 
hospital'/* Institution 

- aged 5-9 years 

- aged 10-14 years 
e - aged 15-18 years 

/ 

Residents Attending School 
o Part-time 

At least~3 days -equivalent 
per' week 

- aged 5-9 years 

- aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 years 

1 or 2 days equivalent 
per week 

- aged 5c 9 years 

- aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 year's 

Less than 1 day equivalent 
" per week 

- aged (5- 9 years 

- aged 10-14 years u 

- aged 15-18 years 

• / " 

Othev Residents 

Aged less than 5 years 

- with no pre- school or 

other related service 
- '- with pfe-school or 

other related service 
Aged 5-18 ye'a^s > 

- with no school service 

Aged. 19 ,r 20 years * 

. »■ • 

Total residents aged' 
20 years and under 



NSW 



VIC 



QLD 



SA 



AO 



15 

54' 

12 



. 3 



i8t 
1Q 



183 



WA 



6- 
20 
55. 



r 



, 81 



TAS 



2, 



16 



h 



-f: 




# No data supplied ' ^ * < ^ * ^ 

# Entries in this table ar£ not applicable to the' Northern Territory or^ 
) Australian Capital Territory. ' * x 

# The 18 residents are reported to Be at work or unemployed. 



received some educational experience. The comparable figures to the 
above for welfare departments in the three states responding indicate a 
more acceptable pattern of educational^rovision, as would b^ expected 
from the data in Tables 10.5 and 10.6 , 



Tables 10.9 and 10^10 present data ou children and adolescents 
in short-term residential facilities. % The position, here, from the 
available data, is clearly more adequate in so* far as mo?t children attend 
£ ''school outside their hospital or institution-. However, the amount 
of 'missing data is* to be noted,* and the numbers of. children and adolescents 
involved is small. m 

» * 

Tables 10-11 and 10^.12 present the overall picture of children 

in he,alth and welfare department long-term residential care who are 

receiving full-time or payt-time education, and those children and 

Adolescents who are not receiving such services. ' 

10-6 . SUMMARY ' , 

The above data, though .limited by welfare departments, highlight an 
important 1 area of need in Australian education. Children in institutions, who 
ate those generally most handicapped, and who have fewer opportunities for 
growth and development than their peers, are the most ! at risk' group of 
'children in /Australia. That over 50 percent of the children and adolescents 
aged to 18''years in the care of health departments received no education 
whatsoever is most disturbing. These children have, therefore, little chance" 
of learning skills and behaviours t?hat may enable them to live within the . 
community, evert in" a less restricted environment. .The behaviour and learning 
problems of these institutionalized children will continue to* be a concern 
and it is possible that management difficulties will increase, It needs- to 
be remembered, yi^ considering the data, that large institutions frequently- 
lack adequate facilities, and living conditions are often under criticism. 
These environmental limitations must" be of further detrimenf to the 
development prognosis of the children, r 
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Table 10.:9 



Number of children and adolescents in Health Department short-term residential 
care facilities: by state* age and educational service 





NSW 


via 


'qld 


SA 


WA 


TAS 


* 

NT 


ACT p 


Residents Attending School 
Full-time 


















In a school within the 
hospital/ institution 

- aged 5- 9 years 

- aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 years „ 


- 


- 


- 


i > 
* 

12 
4 


- 


- 






In a school outside the 
hospital/ institution 

- aged 5-9 years 

- aged 1Q-14\ years 

- aged 15-18 years 


7 
4 


- 


- ' 


• - 


4 

12 
16 








Residents Attending School 
Part-time 






i 


a- 






• 




At least* 3 days equivalent 
per *week 

- aged 5- 9 years 

- aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 years. ' . 


- 


- 




a 

- 


* - 
2 


- 






1 or 2 days equivalent 
per week 

- aged 5- 9 years 
* - aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 years 






: 


-* 


•: 








Lfess than 1 day equivalent 
* per week 

- - aged 5- 9 years 

- aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 years 




- 




j 




- 






Other Residents 


it 
















Aged less than 5 years 

- with no pre-school or 

other related service 

- with pre-schooLor 

other related service 
• Aged 5-18 years * 

- with no school service 
Aged 19, 20 years 


t 






5 

Z, \ 


i 

2 








Total residents aged 
20 years and under 

* ' ■ . Art. 


11 




* 


21 


',37 









* "Entries, in this table are not, applicable tt> the Northern Territory. 
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Table 10.10 

Number of children and adolescents in Welfare Department short-term residential 
care facilities; by state, age, and educational service- ^ ' 




'Residents Attending School 
Full-time 

In a school within the 
hospital/ institution 

- aged* 5- 9 years 

- aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 yezyrs 

In a school outside the 
hospital/institution 

- aged 5- 9 years 

- aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 years 

Residents Attending School' 
Part- time ^ 

At least 3 days equivalent 
per week 

- aged 5-9' years 

- aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 years 

1 or 2 days equivalent 
per week 

- aged 5- 9 years 

- aged 10-14 years 

- aged 15-18 years 

Less than 1 day equivalent 
per week 

- aged 5- 9 years 

- aged 10-14 years" 

- aged 15-18 years 

Other Residents 

Aged less than 5 years 

- with n£ pre-school or 

other related service 

- with pre-school or 

other related service 
Aged 5-18 years 

- with no school service 
Aged i9 , 2&- years 

Total residents aged m 
20 years and under 



NSW 



VIC 



QLD 



SA 



9 
23 



47 



WA 



6 
15 
21 



32 
15 



$9 



TAS 



,1> 
10 



2 
1 



t - 



25 



NT 



ACT 



No date supplied - ^ # 

Entries in this table are not applicable to the Northern Territory 
and Australian Capital Territory. ^- 



Table 10*11 



Summary of children and adolescents* of school agej (5-18 years! in Health Department 
long-term residential care' by state/audxeducational service. 





' NSW 


VIC 


QLD ' 


SA 


WA 


TAS - 


NT * X ACT 


TOTAL* 


Full-time school 


001 


0*tO 


i 

o / 


372 


"4 

173 


25 


33 


1764. 


Part-time school 


y 58 


93, 


54 


3 


27 


2 


6 


243 


No school program 


'** 259 


t 347 


186 






56, 




848 


y£ Number 1 of residents 
aged 5-18 years 


868 


983 


' 307 


. 375 


' 200° 


83 


39 


2855 


Percentage of residents 
aged 5-18 years without 
school programs 


29.84 


* 35.30 


60.59 i 






67.47 




29.70 


Percentage of residents 
aged 5-18 years without, 
full-time school programs 


36.52 


44.76 f 


78.17 


0.80 


' 13,50 


69.99 


. 15 .38 


38.21 



* Not applicable. 
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Table 10.1 



2^ 



Summary of the numbers of school -age children and adolescents in Welfare Department 
long-term residential care by state and educational service * 



* > 



NSW 



VIC 



QLD 



SA 



WA 



TAS 



NT 



-Jact 



TOTAL 



Pull -time school ; ' 


XX/ 1 ' 




141- 


" 81 


12 


234 V 


Part-time school * 

No school program* 

Number ojf residents « 
a£ed-5~18 years * 


& 

\ % 




13 

' is* . 




3 
1 


* 

■ 10 > 

19t \ 

* 






- 17 2 




i 

16 


269t 


Percentage of residents • 
aged 5-18 years without 
school programs . & 










6.2 


> 

* > 

0.4 


Percentage of residents 
aged 5-18 years without 
fullrtime 'school programs 


\ t 




7.6 




25.0 


6.8 



* Entries in this table are not applicable to the Northern Territory or Australian Capital Territory. 

# Totals have been included for percentage calculation only, they do not represent Australia-wide 
* figilres due to the low return ratte. k « * 

0 At work or unemployed. 

\ InAydes 18 school aged adolescents at work or unemployed. ^ 0 

xx Vertical lines indicate that no data were supplied. - m „ 
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Despite the limitations referred to in the data presented in this 
chapter, two points need' to be made. . First, -there appears to be little 
use made today of short-term 'care for handicapped children hy- health 
authorities, this form of provision "generally being employed by- welfare' 
departments. In addition, welfare dgpartj«8hts as a rule provide for 
different populations of children and in different settings from health 
departments, and the above data suggest that educational deprivation may 
not be as great in their facilities. However, returns on long-term care 
by welfare authorities were not received from the three most populous 
states. 

<4 ' - - . 

Second, as heaLth department long-term residential care has been 
highlighted as the maikr area'of concern, it should be' noted that the data 

■on this provision is /iven in the above tables, and- it may be estimated . 

"that of nearly 3,000 LhOol-a'ged children and adolescents residing in 
health department institutions in Australia, some 850 do not receive any y 
educational .treatment and nearly 1,100 do not receive full-time schooling. 



/ 
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* Chapter 11' 

TEACHER EDUCATION' 

11.1 • INTRODUCTION 



In view of the major ^commitment of the Schools Commission to .the 
improvement, of teacher education in special education, it was decided to 
obtain information on teacher qualifications" froni^a sample of teachers in 
special schools. It is recognised that there are important garbiips of 
teachers working in special units and as resource personnel in regular 
schools about whom little data were collected, but the information on 
teachers in special schools provides a, useful foundation from which a * 
study of teacher qualifications could be made. 

• In addition, handbooks and descriptions of courses were obtained 

.from universities and colleges of advanced education 1 and an informal 

analysis was made of special education courses for regular and special 

teachers, j , 1 * 

v 

11.2 TEACHERS IN SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

More than 1500 teacher questionnaires were^ent to 517 special 
schools with a request that they.be distributed to three randomly selected 
teachers ( the principal being eligible for ^el^ctionj . Five hundre^ 
and sixty-two teachers responded, being drawn from 225 schools (144 schools 
returned three questionnaires, 49 returned two an* y 32 .returned only one). 
School returns by state were: N.'S.W". (43)*, Vic. (66),^Qld (60), S.A. (18), 
-W.A. (19), Tas (13), N.T. (lj, ACT (5). Eighty^hree non-government 
schools were represented (Table 11.1). 

f The teachers who returned questionnaires taught in schools for 
handicapped children as indicated in Table 11.2. Two- thirds were teachers 
Of the mentally handicapped. Most of those using the "other" category were 
from New South Wales and Victoria • Some teachers from the same school gave 
conflicting categories for the major handicapping condition of the students 
They may of course have* been influenced by the composition of their own 
class", but it seems more. likely that the general heterogeneity of special 
school student groups has made it difficult for some teachers to specify 
student handicaps. - . ' . *<*.m. 

f 



Table llvlr v .- — 
Teacher questionnaire returns: by school type 





No. 
• 

3 


• 

returned per* School* 
2 1 


- 

' State 


Type of school 
* ■ 






— i ■ 






11 


. .' 9- 


4 • 


NSW ' ' 


Non- government . ^ 

9 


9, 


. 4 • 


' 4 6 '. 


• 


* Government 


26 


8- 


0 


VIC 


Non-government 


21 


i «*' $ 8 


• - • 3 




Government 


10 


* 5 


3 

*■ * • 


QLD 


Non -government 


32* 




4 




Government 


3. 


o • 


; 0 


SA 


fl Non- government 


12 


' 1 


2 




Government 


3 


1 


. • '0* 


0 

• WA 


Non-government 


8 


1 


6 ' 




Government * 

' a 


7 


3"' 


3 * 


TAS 


^ bo^ernment 


0 


• . 1 




ST 


Government . a 


2 


, 2 


1 


' - ACT 

<* 


Government 



Table ll .2 - , " 

Distribution of teachers: 
by category of" student -handicaps 



Category of handicap No, 



Category of handicap No. 



Visual 

Hearing 

Physical 

Intellectual 

Behaviour 



15 


2. 


7 


30 


" 5. 


3* 


60 


10. 


7 


380 


67 


.6 


24 


4 


.3 



Other 



-53 



9.4 



(dea£-blind 5' 
hospital 7 
• social dis- 
advantage 10 
language/ ' ' 
reading 4 
h autistic v ' 4 
^emotional 6 
multiple 16 
ho. response 1) 



K , The age of the responding teachers was predominant ly between' 20 

-and 39 years (Table 11.3). An uwislt^y high proportion .of teachers' - 
'failed to indicate tfieir sex (2.3.%). Of the remainder^ 24.6 percent were * 
, male, .75.4 percent wer& female. 



Table_11.3 • 
Age distribution for special education teachers 



Age group,. . 


No. 


%. 


Age group 


* No! 


% 


<<19 

• 


1 o 

18 


r* 

3,2 . 


, 40-49 


. 116 . 

1 


-20.6 




i lo5 


* 

ZZ.9 


<* 

50-59 


38 


6.8 


• % r30-39 . 


190 


33.8 


>60 


5 


0.9 


* 


a 




Missing data 


10 


1.8 















Almost all -of the teachers .gave details* of the length of .their 
experience in £pec|al education, . which averaged 5.6 years, though^tfce T 
modal«value was oi^ly one year. Table 11.4 indicates the distribution of 
this special education experience. A notable' feature .is the relatively 
smal ]<T!ttmfter of teachers with more than 15 years experience in special 
education^ A surprisingly high percentage (n = 203, 36.1%) />f teachers 
indicated^ that they had had no .teaching experience other than in special 
education. The mean number of years of reported regular school experience 
was 4.3, indicating £hat as a group the teachers had undertaken less 
regular than special school teaching. Only ten teachers (1.9%) had more 
than 20 years teaching Experience outside of spec iai> schools or classes* 

* Table 11,4 

Years of special education experience for\ 562 teachers 4 



No. of years 


f No. 


% ' 


No. of years'"' f 


No. 


% 


f ' 












0 


46 


,8.2 


16-20 


19 


3.4 


1- ,5.* 


289 * 


51.4 


21-25 . 


2 


0.4 


'. 6-10 > % 


'14 2 '. 


25.3 


26-30 


, 2 


.4.4 -• 


*' 11-15 ' ' ' 

> 


58 

• * 


10.3 


Missing .data" 




. ''% T 



\ 



Jiad not. i^o information was> provided, by 3*3 percent for thjta (^yestion. Oj 
the 5*29 who provided tdetailjs .t>£ their, initi*r&e«Kihg .x|tialific&tYons, 61 J 



The |r$at majority (93.0%) of .tjte* teachers claimed to have 3teceived '\ 
forma 1 teather training recognized in their . state, though 21 > teach^rs. (3/7%j r 

Of' 

8* 

percent beg&n ^with.,4 two year qualific^tiotl ' (py^Iess) / Oi^'mi^ht suspect 
that, some teacliers in answlering'.tite question jjqye* given/^eir present 
.qualifications rather than the initial level /biut 'some 'of tfie '2,1 percent tfho 

- I* : . . . . • • ;.v- ( ■* . ■ c 5 f • 

Claimed fiv6 gear? xiiitial tfaining jnay be ^ctijrately, reported; ^Some 5/4 v 




One" indicator of recency of academic study is the year in -which a 
teacher' s Highest- academic award was completed. For these .teachers- this 
ranged from 1939- to 1978..',.' Table, 11.5 gives the .distribution . The highest 
teaching qualification was- two years or^less training for 40.0 percent" 
of.ihe teachers, and three years for 33.6 percent. Some 18.0 percent of . 
those .responding were four-year .trained. Thus the major change in qualif- 
ications appears to be an increase in those with four-year training, from 
5.. 4 percent to 18*. 0 percent, and for those 'with three yeafrs from 28.5 • 
percent to ,35. percent . There was a Corresponding drop in those with only 
twb years training from 62 percent £o 40 percent; n 



' Tab,le 11.5 

+ * * 

Yeai' of- completion of highest qualification 



Reriod ' /* 


1 

No. 


% 


9 

Period 


* No. 




1^36 } 1940 ', , 


• 1 


• 0.2 . 


1966 -• 1970 


50 


8.9 | 


-1,941 -, 1945 


5 


0.9. ' 


'1971 - 1975 


165 


. 29.4 


1946 - 19^0 


13 


- 

2.3 . 


. ..1976 - • 


7Q 


12.5 


' 19% - 1955 


., 18 » ' 


' 3.2: 


1977 


72 


12.8 


1956~- 196,0 


44 


7.8 


' 1978 , 


38~ 


6.8- 


;1961 -1*965 


36 


6.4. 


.Hissings data 


50 ■' 


.8.9 








* ■ I 







i 

h 



4 ✓ 



Colleges, of Advanced .Education provided the courses represented as the 
highest qualification for the>ajox*ty (67.6%) of the teachers (with non- 
government colleges contributing 3.4 percent) . , University qualifications, were, 
noted /by 12.8 percent ind overseas training by 6.6 percent, of the teachers as 
their "highest qualification, ' Some 2.8 percent reported hospital training as. 
the. s'oitrce of their highest qualification..,. • /' . ' K J> 

-V ' : Almost two- thirds (64.1%) : 'of -the teachers reported haying some 
. specific teacfcer^training in" special education. . Of these 3^' ^chers, 12.1, ^ ' 

or 334 percent,, received this, training- during preservice teacher, education. 

For 34" teachers this was dur ; inr,two-ye>r basic training, for 52 teachers as 
'pa>i ,6f-thri-yejir^asic training, for '12 during a graduate' diploma following 

a first degree, and for ten while undertaking a four, yea^undergraduate degree. 

'T^The^xtent of :pro£esslonaVaevel'opment ac^vitie^rganized- by 

■ /'. 'j^a - X*' t«^i, 0 « Ai&Sno 'l'9frf"/is oresentec 

employers . an,d attended 

Table ;i4i6/§ is^ear 




/ # • 1 Table li^ 

Teacher .attendance at employer organized 
teacher development, activities in 1978 



No. of days 



Government 
No. , % 



Non- government 

No. -jfc 



All' schools 
No. % 



0 




- 

131 ' 


i 

.36*. 9 


• 981 


* 47.3 


229 


40.7 


1 - b 
6 10 


** 


1S6 

4 

48 


13.5 


81 

17 " 


' 39 1 
V 8.2 


237 
65 


42.2 
11.6 


11 - .115 
°16.- 20 




5 

3' ! 


1.4 

0.8 . • 


4- 
1 


1.9 
0.5 ' 


9 
4 


1.6 
0-.7 


> 20 




10 


2.8 . 


5 


2.4- • 


15 


2.7 


Missing data 




'2 ' 


0.6 


,1 


0,5 


. 3 


0.5 ' 



Attendance at related activities organized by professional or 
community groupl^was similarly distributed to that for employer organized 
courses (Table 11. 7),. but with increased numbers of teachers attending 
for 'inore than ten days. 

. • Table 11.7, 

■ Attendance at other 'courses , conferences or seminars 



No. of days, 



Government 
No. % 



t Non-gpyernment; 
1 -No. , - % • 



i - 



0 

5' 



11 - 15 
16 - 20 

, ;> 2 0 

Missing data 



165 
126 
31 
5 
7 
18 
• 3 



46 ..5* 
35 . S-Jf 
'< 8*. 7 

1..4 

2.0 

5.1 

0.8.' 



81 

7i 

29 



4 
9 
1 




All 


schools 


NO. 


• % 


246 


\ 

4 3-. 8 


200 


.35.6 


60 


• 10.7 


14 


2.5 


11 




27 


• 

4.8 


4 


» - 0.7 



-Information was also sought on the involvement qf ^these teachers 
in inservice and further education programs for special education tetchingl 
Twenty-eight teachers had completed or'were .currently enrolled in -a, ^ ^ 
one-:6emester .full-time course {or part-time equivalent)' leading ^to a.: 



certificate award (Tabie 11^8) -. S^xty-seven had ^completed or were. 7^ r 
'enrolled in a two -semester course either leading^to a diploma, or the* 1 * 
conversion of a certificate* or diploma^to a diploma 'or degree, or j • ^ 
Reading ' to >. graduate award (Tabl^e 11\9).. ' -Most of these were comp-leted ' 
course's^ However, the pattern 0 mvo Ivemeixt 0 ***•<• * 

for study towards-^ bachelor's 'degree, the-Wj oriiqf of *teac)iers were 
currently enrolled, rather than having, completed, the degree. ^.Also, the 



• * major avenue in this case was ^art-time st^dy, " whereas the two previous , 
V- tables showed that 56 (10%) of the teachers had attended on release status 
. as full-time students.. Study for higher. degrees was limited to 15 teachers, 
almost ^11 currently enrolled as part-time students. 

•Table '11. 8 . 

Teacher involvement in inservice or further education: 
| • one semester 



Status Part-time 


.a , ' Full-time 
(wjfth pay)- 

r» 


Full-time 
(other) 


Completed * \ 9» • 


If 


1 \s 


Current r 2 






i ' Table 


11.-9 




Teacher involvement in inservice or 


9 

further education: 

\ • ' 


LwO ScIIIcblcIo 


« » 

Status . Part-time 

» 


FuKL-time 
(with pay) 


rui i -t ime 
(other) 


Completed 7 10 

current * j.± , N 


40 


o 


Table 


ii.ao 




as 

Teacher involvement in inservice or 


further education 


bachelor's degree „ 


Status Part-time 


Full-time 
(with pay) 


Fuli-time« 
(other} 


— 1 * r~ — 

incompleted 14 ^ 


4 


* < 
3 • . 


Current , . 44 


1 1 





11.3 TEACHER* EDUCATION PROGRAMS ^-N TERTIARY. INSTITUTIONS 

. To .gain information on the range of, teacher education programs currently 
available in Australia a request ^as made to all universities and colleges of 
advanced education to supply 'handbooks, outiijiing teacher education programs. 
"A. total of 55 institutions responded of which 53! offered teacher-education ^ . 
programs.' Using information available, in the handbooks, a preliminary analysis 
Of the offerings \in special education was based oh the following dichotomy: 
firstly, institutions offering initial teacher training where special education 
subjects are required in the core program; or special education subjects are « 
available as. -elective*; and secondly institutions where courses are off ered-to- 
tTain teachers to work specifically in a special. education setting. 




6 (0<\ 



In general, tekcher training courses pffer special education 
components more frequently when preparing primary teachers and early 
childhood' education teachers. Courses to prepare post-primary teachers, 
in three year undergraduate programs or through one year post-graduate % 
courses^'rarely" contain offerings in special education. 

When special education^ components are offered in primary and 
early* childhood courses, they are most frequently as electives, sometimes 
at second year but more frequently at third year level. Only in a small 
number of erases 'are special education components offered as part of core 
essential programs.'^ ; 

All spates have institutions which prepare teachers specifically 
for work in a special education setting. In a small number of instances 
this is part of initial training. However, in most cases specialist 
straining is- conducted in in-service courses following initial training. 
As expected, the greatest number of these courses prepare teachers, for 
work with childrenr.who have learaiagjU^ficuUy an d are enrolled in regular 
schools or who are mildly intellectually handicapped and may be enrolled in 
regular or special "settings. 

These two areas are frequently described as the 'generalise areas 

of special education, arid quite a number of courses attempt to prepare 

- V 

teachers to work with a broad range of children in either regular or 
special settings. m ' 

Specific courses are" mounted in most states to prepare teachers to * 
work ir^the low incidence areas such~as visual and hearing impairment, 
orthopaedic and neurological handicap , and moderate intellectual 
handicap. There appears to be no specific course., mentioned -in,, 
handbooks, concerned with preparation of teachers to work with profoundly 

0 * 

handicapped children. m 

° In addition to pre-service and in-service courses a. number' of 
universities and colleges of advancedf education offer special education 
subjects as part of academic sUufy; programk. These are frequently off ere4 
by colleges of advanced education in fourthly^r iLEd. programs or by 
universities at^ masters ott post-grkduate aijploma. levels. There is a further 
^need for post-graduate coilrses at uniyersit\es to allow the upgrading* of 
qualifications for personnel. involved' in tertiary teachftig.in the field. 

• • * 276 ' \ 



11..4 \ SUMMARY 

In many respects the" teacher education data presented in this 
qhapter corroborates the evidence presented in Chapter 9. Some *64 percent 
"of the teachers claimed to have special education training which correspor^ 
almost exactly with the mean data in this respect in Chapter 9. In addition, 
almost all teachers were involved in in-service- courses of some kind - 
again a finding from Chapter 9. Only 15 teachers, however, were engaged in^ 
higher degree work, which is disappointing since it is important for thip 
specialist area to develop more highly trained staff. One important 
difference from the results of Chapter 9 is that most of the teachers 
responding to this questionnaire were' teacher trained (93%). This is a 
simiTar^esult to that implied overall in Table 9.23, but as nearly 1000 
" teachers failed to' complete the questionnaire it may have been completed 
by t>he more qualified staff, with unqualified teachers beingmore reluctant 
to return the forms. The proportion of qualified teachers in non- 
government 'special schools, is lower than that suggested above. 

Finally,, the wide variety and availability of special education 
courses in Australia is encouraging^ but there is a real need, for pfe-service 
study of special education for all teachers, since over \s percent of 
children need special educational help in one form or another in Australian 
schools. Further, many teachers in special schools have not undertaken 
specialized training for' such teaching (see-Table 9.23). It is also 
necessary to seek rationalization of course offerings to ensure that no 
training gaps remain (with appropriate co-operation across state^ boundaries 
where necessary), and to^achieve national provision of training for work, 
with children with low incidenfi^handicaps^such as severe and profound 
handicap, multiple handicap, and those children^- are deaf-blind. 



. r Chapter 12 

THE INTEGRATION ISSUE S 

12.1 • INTRODUCTION ' \ 

.Ever since the beginnings" of free and especially universal 
'education, the question of the segregation or' integration of the educationally 
disabled ha^been the subject of debare. In the mid-1850 s, when education 
was available only to <>the few , the demand for schooling for the handicapped 
had no substance. But with the beginnings of compulsory education late m 
the nineteenth century, the exceptional child along with other children was 
presented for schooling. The result: the educationally disabled were discarded 
. by education systems until special schooling based on ^educational segregation 
began to gain ground in the early* 1900s, although in some cases provision was 
not forthcoming until much later. . , 

During the 1960s separate special (education had become well ^stablished 
for many groups of handicapped learners. Yet the question of integration or 
segregation was still alive, and was debated in many countries. Those who 
sought the integration of handicapped students into regular schools generally 
did so on the grounds of (1) opposition to social segregation and the resultant 
stigma, (2) social and emotional advantages to handicapped and non-handicapped - 
^learners in being educated together, and (3) the preparation this practice gave 

for adulthood and for vocational and sbcial life.^Also prominent were arguments 
> based on* the practicality of segregation, suck as with travel, the ecdnomics of 
different forms of educational provision, and the .efficacy of segregated^ 
educational programs' for handicapped, learners (Schonell, McLeod and Cochrane, 
1962). 1 a » 

; . , ■ J ' . J , 

The same decade saw the greatest increase in segregated schooling for 
• handicapped children known in the history of special education, but this 
increase in provision was accompanied in some 'countries t by a growing disen- 
chantment amdftg many teachers, other professionals and parents, and a consequent 
increase"*!?! demand for integration of children with special needs. 

This, present .demand for ^ greater degree of educational integration can 
also be seen'as a sequential stage in the historical process of jeeking full 
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community status for the handicapped. The aim* of this 'movement 1 has always 
been to enable them to enjoytrue participation in the educational, employment 
and social life of the community. 

' It seems from the literature that recent demands for increased 
educational integration of children with special needs have been founded on 
five main points: 

r- 

1. The evidence of little/, if *ny, advantage of segregated special * 
educat ion ^programs oveT integrated provision in regular schools-. 

2. Parental and professional disenchantment with current psycho- 
.educational diagnostic procedures, and the categorization and 

»' labelling to which thQse procedures are closely tied. ! 

3. A reaction, again by pa^nj/s and professionals^ against the 
practice of educational ly/segr^egating many .children, who, 
with little doubt, could be bett^catered fo<r if integrated 

' into the regular school program. These include.* many of the 
jnildly mentally retarded and culturally disadvantaged. ^ 

4. * Parental 'pressure toward integration of handicapped children into 

the general educational mainstream, wherever possible. 
5_ ■ The rapidly-increasing costs of special school provision. 

These - demands have been more noticeable in the United States than else 
where, where they have resulted In parental confrontation of , special education- 
through the courts of law. In the legal battle's that have taken place since 
the mid-1960s the arguments ^against segregated special education placement 
have" included among other thingij, the following points: 

1 The tests used to determine educational, placement do not. 

accurately measure a child's ability. 

2. The administration of the tests^s frequently incompetent. 

3. Parents do not have an opportunity to participate in the placement 
4ecision. 

-4." When children are placed in segregated programs the programs 

• ' * are inadequate. j - 

5. • „ The personal harm to children as a result of improper placemen^ 
is ^'irreparable. < • • * , , 



Some Australian evidence, on the integration-segregation issue 
provided by the study of education for mildly" intellectually handicapped 
(MIH) children in Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria (Watts, Elkins, 
Henry, Apelt, Atkinson and Cochrane, 1978). Fouf points emerged from the 
study whicp examined special' school , special class and' fully integrated 
placement with varying degrees of support! 



First, the social and educational context of segregated plap>snient 
)ears to be different in Australia from the conditions which led to tt 
legal wrangles of thfi*past fifteen years in North. America. The MIH are 
more representative of all socio-economic Jevels , rather than being 
children\ from econp»3^3llT\disadvanTaged families.-'^ Also, while the. propor- 
tion of Aboxigfhal children \n segregated placements for MIH children may 
be a little higher than expecr ^t ion , t he excess is not nearly so great as 
was true of blacksSnd other disadvantaged ethnic groups in the United 
States.. It is also important to note thz£&-Ji£ither Aboriginal nor ethnic 
migrant, groups in Austr^^a have attacked special placement of their 
children in "Classes for the MIH,^ perhaps beaause^they do not regard present 
practices as Siscriminatory or inappropriate. Rather they have sought 
special educational programs for their /Children ,* and found considerable 
responsiveness in Federal and State initiatives, .especially since 1972. 
Hbwever, wherp Aboriginal andj migrant children are memBers of MIH classes, 
ifc is important that their special needs are met in the segregated setting. 



A second feature of the Watts et a-1 (1978J study was the lack of i 
truly comparative data on the effectiveness of different educational j I 
placements for MIH children. IT was apparent to tl& investigators that 
no simple contrast could be validly drawn between segregation and integration 
so far as educational outcomes are concerned*- Although differing provisions 
exist both within and between states, nx5 adequately designed comparison 
studies have been carried out. The abovq study underlines the lack of 
empirical data for decision making among 
integration continuum. * ' ; 



various options on the segregation- 



The third* point emphasized was that philosophical considerations have 
Largely influenced recent trends toward increased integration in Australia, 
justified largely by reference to North American trends. It was pointed out, 



however, that while a philosophical base rfay be 



for adopt 



io|i o 



sufficient justification 



educational [policy, ^it .is trvx§ that ''policies have^no 
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inevitable outcomes, ...may suffer! in their translation into practice unless 
/..conditions which "are essential prerequisites ... are met". (p354) • 



A fourth issue concerns the need for adequate research, much of 
which must be fine-grained analysis and not simple "horse-race" comparisons 
in which the multi-faceted goals of education are forced iwto a singled 

* • / ' v • - 

winning post. , • 



The classic 1968" article by Dunn in which he amplified his 
professional objections to segregated provision in special education^set 
the sJge for a major review of special educational practice. Increased 
integration of children with special needs into^ regular schools has become 
one of the most vigorously pursued topics in education today. What then 



of integration! 



T^ere has of course always been significant integration of 
' children with learning -.difficulties in regular school classrooms. To a 
large degree, concern 1 for children with learning difficulties is a-recent- 
' phenomenon and any impetus for the' establishment of segregated services 

• has occurred when the tide is clearly moving in the opposite direction. *► 
Thus' few segregated classes or schools have been established in Australia 
for learning disabled children. Many children with visual and auditbry 
handicaps are in/egrated into regular schools, as too are some children who 
are mildly mentally retarded, and most" children with learning disabilities. 
The education of handicapped children in regular classrooms with non- 

• handicapped: pupils, as long as they can profit from the experience, has 
been advocated in Australian schools. \ . . 

One of the more prominent developments <in special education in the 
. last decade has been in the construction of instruments and techniques to 
Measure an increasing^number of skills and abilities held to be basic^o 
educational growth. The. literature currently abounds with reports of - 
research studies which have usdd both psychometric and criterion-referenced 
tests in efforts' to identify skills related to specific types of . ^ 
educational difficulties. 'The treatment of these difficulties has, in 
-r turn, been based oij concerted efforts to improve the identified, skills 
deficiencies, often using skill strengths as supports in. the remedial ^ 
program. • • 
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/ This development has been readily responded to by special educators. 
• It has been seen' as an answer to the contention that "global" measure^ of 
v ability, and categorization of handicapped children into supposedly* 
♦homogeneous "groupings, dol not . assist teachers to understand the _ handicapped 
ERIC Child in 3 maiuAr n i ded for |^ listiG ! ducational P™ cedure ? to follow./ 



Further, this differencial diagnosis , enabled prescriptive teaching^ 
children with learning! difficulties 8 ! It cannot Ue denied that the* v 
derivation of patterns ^oTVabili ties and behaviours ^or such children is 
a significant development, andi,may provide the l&asis for major efforts 
at further integration of children with special needs into regular 
school programs. 

If integration is to be the goal, how can it be achieved effic- 
iently? In seekir^ a change. to less educational segregation and more 
integration, Dijnn(1968) has put forward a'number of principles to'be 
followed. Broadly, these are: 



1. 



That exceptional children should not be grouped- homogeneously 

by their descriptive labels, ^ % 

That diagnosis o~f~~the learning handicapped must be cfiTfferentfa 



s in nature. 



3, J That changes and/or improvements in regular educatroft-Will 

/ 




st/ill be required. For example, 
(aj organizational changes might involve such developments^ 
as open-area teaching,;, team teaching, flexible group- 
ing^ within schools, and 'ungraded primary schools^ 
(b) % personnel expansion* will demand^ more, para-edupational 
staff, such 'as psychologists , guidance officers, 
Dhj^ical education teachers, Remedial teachers, aides 
and technicians ,„and 



a third change in regular edupatiou must 



rapid " 



development of equipment sources and mope skilled use 
of such, • 



Amplifying these ideas a little, Dunn al^> referred to other necessary 
developments to assist integration. Briefly these were: 



Adoption of a clinical-prescriptive approach to teaching. 
Development of itinerant and resource room teaching, 
A" general enrichment of educational and related experiences 
for children. < 

The collaboration by educators with other sections of • 
the total ecology of the child., This would include for ■ 
example concern with the residential circumstances of / 
the jchiltix^effort^ to imfr rove-out-of- s ehoa-t -activities — 
and 'conditions, engaging in parent and public education 



4. 



7^ 



/ 
/ 



activities, and improving .the cultural, exposure of 
! children, to giye a stimulating and supportive total _ 
environment. 

5. Improvement^ in psychomotor, sensorJT'and perceptual 
* ' training will be heeded. „ , ' 

6. A review and updating, of cognitive and* language develop- 
ment programs, and speech and communication training is 
required. * # 

7;. AttentiQn must be given to -personality and attitude 

• - p * 

development, social interaction training, arid vocational % 

^ ^ ' * * • i 

/training. 

While this introduction, is not meant ^to provide a comprehensive 

'review of the literature on integration, it doe^ attempt to Ihighl&ght ^ 

some of th§ important theoretical and methodological issues in this 
area. We now turn to a brief overview of the evidence from our own 
data on the present position of integration in Australian schools. 

\ ' \ 

12.2 INTEGRATION' AND DATA FROM* THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SPECIAL 

L 

..EDUCATION. *. 

State departments of education as well as the Schools Commission 
are generally agreed that,, .where possible, a policy of integration is to be 
pursued. 4 This has been an international trend, even though it ha£. been 
debated by many of those involved, > The main sources of present day 
policy statements, emanate on an international .basis, from PL: 94-142 in the. 
/United States and the Warnock Report in the United Kingdom. The notion that 

children should be educated ,T in the least restrictive environment/' has 

* ' / " i 

a prima facie .attraction, but can cause. many practical problems at the 

service delivery level. 

In this Survey we have four, main sources of evidence that 
integration is not only a policy," but also a policy which to some extent 
is being put into -practice. These main sources are data from Chapter 7 
(handicapped children in regular school's), Chapter 8 -(children with 
learning difficulties and behaviour disorders in regular schools), ■ / 
Chapter 9 (children in special" schools), and Chapter XI (information 
from special school teachers). / \ 
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First, there are (from Chapter 7) 1.96 percent^ of students 
in regular schools who are either officially diagnosed, or regarded by 
staff in schools, as being mildly or moderately to severely mentally 
handicapped, physically handicapped, or hearing or visually impaired. Hence 
nearly 2 percent of ^children in regular schools have such handicaps. 
Accompanying data also indicate that principals of these regular school^ 
general Ij^ccept the principle of integration 'if appropriate teaching and. 
other assistance are provided. 

Secondly, over 10 percent af children in regular schools are ^ 
considered to be in need of 'specialist help because of learning disabilities 
or because of behavioural problems. In spite of the unequal distribution of 
such children discussed in Chapter 8, this is a lafg'e proportion of the total 
school population. Fr ft om the point of view of integrating other handicapped 
children into regular schools, however, there must be caution. Spme schools 
report a v.erj^ large proportion of learning disabled and beJiaviou^ally 
disabled children, and others none. This would indicatepthat a policy 
or integrating othej* handicapped children mus* take into accojunt the 
"characteristics of school populations.' In other words, where a school is 
already dealing with large and difficulty groups of children it might lbe^ 
unwi&e to^^egrate eyen more handicapped students fiffto.it without 
considerable .increase in support services, 

§ ' # Thirdly, in Chapter 9 '(children in special "schools) , it is cl^ear 
that many chlldrei> who -leave Special schools move td°a regular school (927 
children, representing 21.8% of the 'sample). Thus, not only do we'find 
a'fairtfy large, number of children 'in regular schools needing special r hel 
(over 10% of this survey) but also that about oae fifth of those 
special schools return to regular schools. 
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A fourth source of evidence on # integration'practices is the survey 
of some 562 teachers in special schools. 



Fifty percent cleanly supported the general principles of v 
integration. Most support came from teachers of children with handicaps 
other- than intellectual. This may indicate that teachers of the intellect- 
ually handicapped see more problems'^ssociated with th£ application of . 
integration than do other teachers. Few teachers,, however, gavfe their 
unqualifi/d support to integration at a practical 'Jevel. Some saw a need 
for 'major alterations in the education system before integration could be 
. advanced. A high proportion (40%) oiKfehe sample d^.d not respond to the 



question, so that, direct^opposition to the principle of integration was 
confined tQ about 10 percent . Major comments are given below. 

2.- Integration should be partial and encouraged where possible. * 

Most teachers indicated that integration should be at*le4st partial 
and some extended this to potentially complete integration jLt some future 
date. Other teachers saw partial integration "as the maximuiiK^ossible. 

2. \ Adequate preparation must precede any attempt at integration. ft 

lW areas requiring preparation were staffing, school facilities, - 
back-up services and class, size. One teacher suggested that the direction 
of integration beireversed, i.e. the opening of existing special schools 
to 'normal 1 students as these schools already hadT^e above jj^erequts^tes 
for integration. \ 

3. 'Each child must be individually assessed to ascertain the mo& 

i i* 
appropriate placement. 1 



kdequatf teacher training is required before integration can be 
serious Vy cpjtsid^ed. \ •. J 

Special teachers saw an essential need for pri^- or .in-service 
traini/i^for regular teachers to ensure sympathetic attitudes towards 
handicapped children and thjb development, of special skills required to 
stimulate such children. * 



^5. It would be difficult or- impossible to integrate children with 

particular 'handicaps . I . 

12.3 SUMMARY 

Certain issues need to^be studied further in order that the ^ ' 
present stead^ movement toward integration in Australia is ^accompani/d by 
the highest quality service possible and by $he . greatest benefit t/ all - 
children. ' >, ( 

These include: ' 

* " (i) the attitudes of educators 'to integration m 7 > * 

% w (ii) .the possible-rise of parent and advocacy groups 
^ * ; . which may draft inspiration from overseas developments 
j . such as- PL:94-142' ' m f ^ 

~. — : ' '~ % - * - - \ t 



(iii) -the influence of more widespread integration of the 
handicapped at pre-school level upon later school v . 

A 

placement 

(iv) the influence of early intervention programs 
• for the handicapped on both child characteristics 

and parent attitudes * / 

(v) the changing of public attitudes to handicap, 
including by means of the school^ curriculum 
• .' (vi) the development of further .procedures for . 
individualized learning 
(vii) the* training of all teachers in the educational 
implications of handicap. ' % 

As far as the policy 'of education department^ is concerned t;here 
seems to be a' move .towards integration that is reflected by the figures' 

3 

.presented in chapters 7, 8 and 9 of this, survey, which 8 have been very 
briefly reiterated in this overview. There are,, however, two main 
points which w<rneed to stress; one concerns the children in segregated 
special schools who are riot integrated, and the other concerns the quality 
of education of those students who are integrated.'., ; < 

■** " First, Australia^ special education has been based pn special 
schooling,^ is 'quite -clear thaf education .departments though 
supportive, of integration do not have a policy of progressively closing 
down their special schools, nor do we think^that such a move would 
be advisable. Where separate facilities do exist , -however , they should 
be as 'normalizing 0 as possible'.'. .There' should be-more and more involvement 
of students- with special needs outs'ide of their educational environment 
and more involvement *pf regular students. and other members of the general 
public in special education. In other words, a positive approach to the, 
problems" of segregation should be undertaken as a matter of course, such 
that "the educational environment 'of handicapped students and others with 
special needs is'the least restrictive that is p'ossible. ( 

f 

\ Secondly,, it has been brought to our attention '.on many occasions 
' that a policy of integration may be one way- to provide educational 
services and' at the same time 'save 'education departments large sums of 
money. From the outset we wish to'mak'e it quite clear that it is the 
qiiality of education that matters most and that a policy of "integration 
should seek to provide education that- is first and foremost as good as i«f 
not better than thtft provided in a segregated setting. .Indeed although 
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the research team has been unable to determine costs and benefits, we 
suspect an integrated program will be at least as costly as a segregated 
one, baserd on numbers of specialist teachers and other assistance 
(including paramedical, psychological and welfare staff)*, building 1 "~ 
requirements and specialist facilities needed to provide a comprehensry4 
education for- children and adolescents with special needs. 

Finally, while the policy of .integration is being put into practi 
by education departments we see a very great need for monitoring schools 
with handicapped pupils. It is extremely important that the educational 
progress of handicapped children- and the quality of life as well'as 
academic achievement are documented. In addition, the effect, of the ' 
presence of the handicapped in regular schools on the other .pupils should 
be monitored. These are research questions which should be addressed as 
a matter of urgency. 
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Chapter 13 
RIGHTS AND VALUES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION* ** 



j 13.1 INTRODUCTION ^/ | 

A major issue in special education in. recenit years has centred on the 
I- right of all disabled children to receive special education and related 

services. We have seen in previous chapters that there is in Australia today 
almost total agreement that all children should receive appropriate, education 
(Chapters 1 and 3) , including the severely and profoundly handicapped 
• "(Chapter 10) . 

V 

This, and similar tenets were reiterated i^ri the 1977 report of the ' 
Schools Commission's Special Education Advisory Group." In, their report, the 
Group also developed an ^important and useful analysis of values an special 
education, and applied the analysis to the nee.d for data and survey inform- 
ation r in' that field. The approach taken in their import has been employed 
later. in this chapter to suggest' some guidelines for the provision of special 
education services in Australia in the years ahead, after a review of the , 
important question of* the right to education ha£ been undertaken. 



13:2 THE RIGHT. TO EDUCATION 

The rights which society claims for its citizens can be explicitly 

4 

stated in it^* laws and in -government regulations; or they can be implicit 
in what are accepted to be normal social expectations of t and behaviours 
towards other members of our society. 



Parts of this chapter are based on an address by Dr RU. Andrews to 
a public meeting in Brisbane, April K 1975 which' was sponsored -by 
the Queensland Branchof the Australian Groyp for the Scientific m 
Study of. Mental DefyHhigif - "Citizens , without rights your 
handicapped child? 9 f 

** Parts of this cTnpv^r. are based on Chpater 5 of the report of the 
Schools Commission Advisory Group on Special Education, and the 
authors wish to acknowledge the use^of this material. 
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For this reason it is generally agreed that the ^rights enjoyed by 

citizens in any community give* us some idea of the value which that community 
i 

places on each individual member/ They are, therefore, a useful measure of a 
society's concern for" each of its members, and we can judge the actions of a 
society and of governments by the manner in which they ensure and protect the 
rights of every citizen. • * 

: The idea of rights, then, is woven into legislation, rules and normal 
expectations of the way in which individfels should be txaated. As such, they 
form one ba^is for developing patterns of social care and opportunity and for 
testing the social effectiveness and intentions of governments. ' 

The rights of individuals have become an international concern. The . 
United Nations, for example, promulgated the Universal Declaration of Human, 
Rights some years ago. In 1968 the International League of Societies for the 
Mentally Handicapped adopted a statement of the -general and special rights of 
the mentally retarded. The United Nations then adopted a similar statement in 
relation to the mentally handicapped in 1971. 

* 4 • * 

It is interesting to note that tjie United Nations Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child not only set^s out thp'right^ of children' but lays the duty 
on government to see that these rights are met. The Declaration says, inter 
alia, tfiat thfe child must be given "the means requisite for its normal develop- 
ment, materially, morally and spiritual iy t! . . . . M the child that is hungry must be* 
fed; the child that is sick must be nursed; .the child tfyat is' T physically or 
mentally handicapped must be "helped; the maladjusted child must be re-educated; 
the orphan and the waif must be sheltered and succoured! 11 . s 

'l > 

Article 2 clearly states that "everyone is 'entitled to all the rights > 
and freedoms'set forth in the DeQlaratioft without distinction of any kind. 11 ^ < 
This means that the handicapped are entitled to expect that" the same elforts 
will be made by a society to secure and ensure their rights, as are ma^g for any 
other member of that society, If thi^s had been met'in'the past^ there' should not 
have been a n t eed for the special Declaration of Rights for trie Mentally Handi- 
capped , that followed. " This. .Declaration 1 was considered necessary to ensure that^ 
the handicapped had -the requisite help to bring them to fulfilment, to confirm., 
their right' to a decent standard pf , livings th| right'to participate in the. life 
of a 'community and to be protected fropi^fxploitatioir. But this, is still not the 
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case for all the handicapped. \ _ <■ 

Article 16 says, "the family is the natural, and fundamental group unit 
of socieVy and is entitled to protection by society and the $tate". Thus we 
have child care legislation aimed at ensuring -this right, to strengthen 
families and provide the financial and other support they need. The question 
arises however as to the extent such support has been provided to families 
tfitK a handicapped member, to meet their special needs as a family unit. 

Article 23 states the right to free choice of employment, to just and 
favourable conditions of work, and to protection against unemployment, with 
equal pay for equal >vork7 While in this country voluntary groups with govern- 
ment, support have developed a basic system of sheltered*workshops and activity 
centres for those handicapped members of society who "require sheltered employ- 
ment or similar conditions, the availability of sheltered work for all handi- * 
capped adults who require it is far from a reality, and it seems doubtful if 
any significant effort has been directed Jtoward the definition of just and 
< favourable conditions , of work for handicapped employees. One could also raise 
vthe question of equal pay for equal work by asking if any effort has yet been ' 
made to assess the, Value of work undertaken by the handicapped in institutions, 
and if a fair wage is paid for work* done and used to the handicapped person's 
advantage. . ; ' 

Article 26 of the Uhi-versal Declaration, sets out the right of all to' 
education "di^cteci to.the-full development , of the human personality afld ,tp the 
strengthening^ of responsibility for, human rights«and fundamental needs. 11 The 
fact is that -such education for aU # handicapped persons is not yet a reality in 
this country, with mai^ cases existing where the right of* education is,, 
apparently, not being met.^ / . <. 

; ' * 

\ • V * 

These and pther Articles in the Universal Decalaration of the Rights 
of the Child are spelled out more clearly in the general, and special Tights 
of the mentally retarded adopted ill 1968 by the International League of 
Societies for the Mentally Handicapped. sThey are of course $lso relevant to 
**$th§ handicapped generally, and are worth reviewing". ' ■ . 
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'Article I / . * 

The -mentally *etardfed pejson has the same -basic rights as other . - 
citizens of the same country and same age. 
- f 

Article II 

The^mentally retarded person has a right to proper medical care ' • 
and physical. restoration and to such education, training, hatfil; 
itation and guidance as will enable him to develop his ability and 
potential tjo the fullest possible extent, .no matter how severe his 
degree of disability. No, mentally handicapped person should be • 
deprived of such> services by* reason of the costs involved. 

Article III t * . 

The mentally retdrded person has right to economic security and 
to a decent standard of living. He- has a right to productive work- 
or to othe^'meaningful occupation. , 

Article IV . . ' 

The mentally retarded person has a right to live with his own ^ 
family or with foster parents; to participate in -all aspects of 
.community life, and to be. provided with appropriate Peisure tifne 
"activities. If care in an institution becomes necessary, it should 
'*be in surroundings and under circumstances as close .to normal living 
as possible. ' 

Article* V * * - • ^ ' 

The mentally retarded person f*as a right to *a qualified, guardian Y 
when this is required tQ protect his personal wellbeing and interest. 
N9 person rendering direct service to the menta'lly retarded should 
also serve, as 0 his guardian. % { ^ 

Article VI #- ■ 4 

♦ * 

The'mentally retarded .person has a,right 4 to protection from exploit- 
ation, abuse and degrading^rjeatment . If accused, he has, a right ^to 
a fair trial with full' recognition being givefy to his degree of- 
responsibility.^ v * > .* ^ 41 
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Article VII ' . - - 

Some mentally retarded persons may be unable, due to the severity of 
their handicap to exercise for themselves all of their rights'in a 
meaningful way. For others, modification of some or all of these rights 
' is appropriate. The procedure used for modification or denial of rights 
must contain proper legal safeguards against every form of abuse, must 
'be based on an evaluation* of ■ the social capability of the mentally, re- 
tarded person by qualified experts and must be subject to periodic 
reviews and to the right of appeal to higher authorities. 

Above all - the mentally retarded person' has the right to respect. 

* The question of t'he right to education of all. handicapped ^children Has 
not,, as yet, been actively debated in all parts of tKis country, even though it 
is seen by many to.be an issue. **In 1971, however, the Senate Standing Committee 
on Health and Welfare report stated that: # - 

r \ . .education is the right of every child, and that education should 
be. free and compulsory. Those States which, are not providing free 
eduction- for particular sections of the handicapped population are 
in fact discriminating aga,inst the^ basic rights of a fairly large N - 
< section of the community. 11 v • . . 

a We might also note tKis statement from Goldberg and Lippman .1(1974); 

" "Right to education, as* an integral part of universal human rights, 
measures -.the qualities of human beings as members of the human race* , 1 
.It is attached to the human feeing wherever* he appears, without regard 
to time, place, race, sex, parentage, abilities, or environment. 
Right to educations really the keystone of the dignity of man. 11 

.Dybwad (1923) c^ll^>for-autMri.ties to cease practices depriving re- 
garded children of their right 4 to education, and states that it is the corner 
stone of all efforts to' help the handicapped. The right to education is- any 
handicapped* child's most precious possession. & 

THe Interim Committee of the Australian Schools Commission (1973) also 
took up' this .matter* Among other recommendations in what we know as the K'armel 
'report, the, Committee stated? their belief that the "interests of handicapped 

children l would be. best sferved if responsibility for their education were placed' 

* • • 

in 'the hands of State Education Departments, instead of frequently being dis- 

• * • . *■ 

persed among various voluntary groups and other Government t department s" . 
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Government ^departments are included here because sori\e education services in 

government "residential institutions are in the hands of health and Welfare 

agencies* but for many mentally, handicapped children, and some 'juvenile 

offenders, education programs are still non-existent (Chapter 10). 
* * 

1 . But, in respect id the handicapped, the right of all children to educa- 
tion can- be infringed in other' tiays such as when appropriate schooling is not 
provided for a particular group of handicapped children; when a child has to ge 
on a school waiting list and lose valuable time, often years, before education 
is provided; when age limits are placed on entry to special services; when, ad- 
mission to. programs is not allowed because of multiple handicaps; when we do not 
have pre-school programs for most handicapped children; or even when the excuse 
of lack of funds is given -for not providing services, 

Tl^e education of all children, especially those Kith handicapping 
.conditions* must also be concerned with the total ecology of the child, in* so 
far as children's living circumstances and environment significantly affect their 
responsiveness to education and effort. A full discussion on this jpoint also 
occurred in Chapter 10. / 

13.3 VALUES . . 

As stilted earlierin this chapter, the Special Education Advisory Group 

* subscribed to a number of values which were considered important to more effective 
provision. The present writers endorse those values. Below we have testated them 
as a set of guidelines for education^authorities in reviewing special education 
provisions. • t 

♦ The Special Education Advisory Group identified seven valaes for special' 
education to which it/ subscribed, and specified ile*ds for more effective provisions 

• for handicapped children which were derived, from those values, . 



In' summary "the values encompassed: 

1. Education for all. 

2. .Education appropriate to children'-s level of development 4 

3. Optimal educational settings for handicapped children*. 

• « ^ 

4. •■ • Sharing the educative process with parents. %(■ 

« v 
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5. 'Sharing the educative V^cess with otfier prpfessionals. * 

6. / Education /for social participation, 'for work and for leisure. 

7. /j Accountability. 
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1. * Education for all handicapped children ' . • 

Education should be available for ail children. No discrepancy, 
whether it be in legislation, . in provision, or due to characteristics* 
of* the child, his place of residence or any other factor should deny 
his right to an appropriate program/ Programs must be suitably . * ^ 
devised and implemented in a manner which strives 'for the utmost benefit 
> to the child and is aimed at meeting his developmental and educational 
Tweeds. . " 



Commentary 



A. Th§ extent of educational provision for handicapped children. 

Statutory 'provision throughout the states is: affected by the provision 
specified: in legislation and by its interpretation and implementation. v , 

- (a) k Statutory provision may Be via state and federal Education 

^ \ . Acts, but some provision in the education of handicapped 

children may also come from health and welfare agencies. 

(b) . Interpretation and implementation of legislation should 
* - v Jtead to the inclusion of aU "handicapped individuals or 

groups of handicapped children under statutory provisions . 

(c) Statutory provisions should guarantee education for all 
handicapped children. Gaps in legislation should be 
identified* and rectified, v 1 

• Voluntary provision may be fully or partially governijient funded, or 
fully privately funded. 

(a) The purpose^ philosophy and practice of a voluntary organ- 
isation may limit^ inability, or desire, to include certain 
* groups of handicapped children or" young people within its 
provisions. 
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(b) Should voluntary provision continue as an option for the 
¥ education of handicapped children, approval' for the ' ♦ 
§ m establishment of schools and of the programs provided^ 

should be by state education authorities. 

B. Lack of provision 

♦ 

Some handicapped individuals and groups are at present explicitly" 
implicitly excluded from statutory or other proVisions. These fall into a 
number of easily recognised categories including isolated, homebound, instit- 
utionalised, "severely and profoundly handicapped -children.^ ■ 

(a) * "No child should be ex'plicity excluded from education by 

legislation; that is, as not being within 'the 'meaning of 
the Act 1 . A 

(b) „ Even when within the ambit« of an- Education Act, no child 

should be implicitly excfuded; that is, due to the particular 
philosophy, or practice of the 5tatutory body applying the 
Act.-. - , 

(c) * Those children who are not provided for^by statutory services, 
*^ v or even by voluntary organizations, due to the fact that 

, " they .are outSidjs th t e charter of the organisation, or to tjae 
% general philosophy and practice of the organisation, should 

in -future be provided for by 'education^ authorities . 

♦ 

( (d) Groups and individuals -to receive education services should 
include: * 9 

(i) those in institutions/residential tare ;^ ■ 

(ii) those isolated by distance from services r 

(iii) those isolated by differences, whether it be by 

type of handicap* degree of handicap or ethnic origin ' 
(iv.) those who are in long-term hospitalisation. 

, * * Z * ' 

q\ Ho child should be considered ineducable. 

' , Programs and techniques are now available which promote skills and aid 

"progress toward competence, independence, and social interact ion at any level 

of development for any * individual . „ s 



- i * The key! factors in the success of these programs appear to «be 
program suitability, professional knowledge, attitudes of educators .and early 
commencement. ' 

2«. Education appropriate to each child's level of development c 

^Although the majority of handicapped children are enrolled in schools, 
and many of them in regular schools, the demands made upon them and the 
curricula £p which they are submitted are often inappropriate to their capacity 
to benefit from the schobling provided. 

Commentary p \ , > 

The essential components of, an^appropriate educational program are: 

• ♦ 

(a) Identification* of children with handicapping .condition^. 

9 - 9 Possible sources of identification are parents, school , 

personnel, school support services, and other pro- 
fessional agencies. 

(b) Functional assessment of the< child's current develop- - . 
mental/educationa}, sfatus.. - ' ' „ 

i 

(c) 'The employment of appropriate curricyla, materials ' 
- and therapeutic; and teaching strategies. 

. • \ " . : • : * ' 

(d) The' deployment of -adequate* support services to ensure 
- h an appropriate program is achieved. 

* \ > * * 

(e) The acceptance of -responsibility -by the teacher for 
program Implementation. * v 

v v A 

. (f) Regular evaluation of program ef f ectiveness, and program 
> * revision where Tiecessary, . . * 

(g) All Assessment anay program details being open to parent 
scrutiny and discus^iQn. 
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3./ * Use of the optimal educational .setting for each handicapped, child ^ 

There are benefits %o all children from meeting, wording and playing 
with a range of children in their communities. As a general principle neigh- 
bourhood schools should be equipped^ to provide appropriate educat ion«f or all 
children. ; 

Accordingly, the education of aH-chi]*dren w^th their pe^rs should 
be practised, except where it can be demonstrated* that in the interests of 
tjie child he will better t)e serveji ii^ a segregated educational setting. That * 
is, maximum opportunity- to participate inland be accepted by the general - . 
community is an essential feature of education. 9 " 

** 

Where special placement can be justified- on these grounds, the degree - 

o£ segregation should be minimal, and shquld be directed towards equipping the . . 

child for integrat ion^into regular education should, this prove possible". This 

applies also to those children placed in special -classes, whether* part-time or 

» 

full-time, in regular schools. * <" 

' ' - t' < 

The above position, however, accepts t*hat a small number- of children will 
be- unable to benefit sufficiently in integrated settings for reasons which 1 in- 
clude the degree and nature of the child's handicap, the curricula offered, the 
social structure and receptivity of the school, and the architectural character- 
istics of the" school facilities. The importance of sociaT contact between * 
children at' all levels of functioning is such that even where special placements* 
are emplbyed, every attempt should be made to promote maximu\, useful association 
between handicapped children and the general school population, and the community 

* 1 4 * 

generally. , . 

1 



Commentary y . 

The success of maximum useful association between handicapped a^d non- 
handicapped children in regular school settings m x ay be dependent upon three major 
factors: - A 

4 " 

(a) The teachers, their sensitivity and training. / 
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(b) The suppor.t available to the teachers and- schools, in terms^of 
qualified personnel, parents, programs and materials 

(c) The nature and flexibility of the environment in which 
- tTie association takes place, especially administrative 

v policies and procedures and the adaptability of the 

physical environment. 

4. Sharing the educative process with parents , u 

Childr.en gain when parents and teachers sjiare the process of educTdsm. 
A genuine sharing Inquires the development of aft appropriate basis for 
communication. - - % 

There is v an increasing recognition of the importance of the parents 1 
contribution to the education, and development of thedrjiandicapped children. 
It is accepted 'that parents ate a child's first educators and that they assume 
continuous and long term responsibility for their progress. This contribution 
will be facilitated by openness, by teachers describing educational programs 
in comprehensible terms, and by a recognition of the righx of parents to 
participate in the decision-making processes which involve their children's 
education. 

X c 

Commentary < * » 

A. Parent t support services 

There is a need for various types of parent support services. ^They may 
be formal, for example comprising professional services such as those provided by 
social workers and therapists, or informal, 'such as home-school interaction- j 
Their use by ^parents depends upon factors such as the age of the child, the 
degree of^dis/bility involved, or the particular stage of development of the * 
parent -.child .relationship. The development and provision of resources and 
relevant instructional materials would be an additional useful meaiis of parent 
support.. There/is a need for a general increase in and Easier access to advis- 
ory and information services., ^ * * 

«B.. Parent development • 

v So that parents might make the best- possible contribution to the- 

• 1 • 
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education of their bwn and other children, a number of procedures should be - 
considered: * 

(a) •„ parent training is particularly important for parents 
* of handicapped children, for -example in the use of 
.handling and management procedures; 

► 

. (b) parent support groups, or self-help groups of all kii)ds, 
provide parents «of handicapped children with information 
and emotional support, and enable parents to gain from each 
other knowledge and skills which have been found to be' 
useful by experience; ' * 

(c) participation of parents and teachers (and others) in 
joint in-service education? 
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(d) opportunity for parents and/teachers to develop projects 
x ' which are innovativ^ and hold promise" of .achieving progress 

in tl\e education of handicapped ohildren. 

C. Confusion^tftfT gaps in services offered to parents 

* I 

Many parents have a multi-agency invQlvement -in order to obtain the 
necessary range of . services for their handicapped child. Confusion, inco- 
ordination, duplication and sometimes exclusion from services may be the results 
of multi-agency involyement. Rationalisation of these services should be 
actively pursued by the agencies involved. More appropriate and accessible 
support .for migrant families of handicapped children. is an area which requires • 
urgent attention. \ * , 

D Major* areas of parent i'nvQjv.ement in the development /education of 

their child 

• *. * * 

# .There is a need- to encourage the development of parents 1 advocacy 
% " . . ft * 

skills to assist them in obtaining the right to services and. appropriate 

education for their children. 

5. ' Sharing the educative process with other professional persons 

- ' Children gain where parents, teacher^ and' other professional groups" shai 



( the process of development and education. The identification, development and* 
education of children with special needs frequently ^involves co-operation with 
other professional persons in both the planning an<J implementation of education 
programs. „ • 

0 

^Commentary 

The complexity of the problems exhibited by handicapped children, and * 
the importance of their education to them, indicates the need for a co-operative 
and co-ordinated approach among teachers, parents and' other disciplines which 
are essentially involved in identification, diagnosis and treatment. 

While'it is recognised that primary responsibility for treatment^may 
vary according to the stage of development or the range of needs* exhibited by 
a child, • efforts to develop a multi-disciplinary approach should be given 
priority in treatment , and education, especially if present gaps and inadequacies 
; in services are to be eliminated . * - 

Problems associated -with co-operation across disciplines may* inhere in 

lack of understanding of the nature and extent of the contribution which each 

v « ^ * » 

discipline is able to make to the overall program. Joint or parallel education 
in the field of handicap both at the pre and post professional training levels 
should assist in finding an effective solution to this problem. 

The need for inter-disciplinary co-operation is important at all stages 
of identification, assessment and treatment* of most handicaps- * , 

There is also a neeti to review the contribution of school health 

- services with a view to increasing their contribution to special education. 
Since handicapped children frequently need- the benefit of close and regular 
supervision and monitoring of health problenjs, children and teachers would 

- benefit from the regular availability^of an increased resource service iji this 
area. 

6. * Preparation for social participation; for work and for leisure 

The. education process is life-long* School cannot be isolated from 
whai a'child experiences in tfie pre- school period; neither can it be separated 
from what he experiences in the post-schooL years. 
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in recogniirtou of the importance of the post-school period to- the total 
life adjustments of t\e handicapped, education must acknowledge the critical 
importance of preparation for social participation, for work, and fofr leisure, 
by .the provision of programs which will prepare handicapped children for the 1, 
maximum participation possible in these aspects of their future lives. . . - 

Commentary 

Independence in living is a broad educational goal fo : r all children with , 
special needs. Education for social participation, work and leisure is ail 
integral part of the education process for these children. 

Educational programs should facilitate the development of good work 
attitudes and skills', for participation in social and leisure pursuits. 

Handicapped children need specific pre-vocational and vocational training. * 
Where these children are :being educated in regular schools, social education, 
independence training ^n<f work experience programs must be as -equally availably to 
them as to* children in special schools or units. 

* >• 

*V The role of the schools in educating employers and the public in under- 
standing the'needs and the contributions of handicapped persons merits consideration 
Emphasis should be given to: * * 



(a) \ employers,, and the community accepting handicapped -persons 



in the'work force 



(b) . employers acknowledging the -effectiveness of school programs in 
preparing handicapped children f^r their working " lives. 

As a worthwhile goal in general; and as a consequence of the current ^ 
employment crisis, schools should seek to develop in handicapped children, 
interest in and capacities for leisure pursuits activities. : 

7. * Accountability . , "• 

Accountability, ft varying levels and of differing types, is necessary 
•in the conceptualisation,* organisation and implementation of education for handi- 
capped children. ' Governments must be accountable to the community, through 
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legislation and provisions, to* ensure that all handicapped children have the 
right fo education*. - A f 

> . V 

4 Administrators must recognize that they are accountable to those 
individuals and groups served by the .programs they control. Pursuit of the 
principles of appropriate programming, maximum useful association, sharing 
the edpcative process, and associated concepts, will help to ensure this 
accountability . 

Special 'interest groups, 2nd broadly based community groups must 
account for their policies and provisions in so far as they serve the educational 
needs of handicapped children. They must be accountable to parents and the 
community for the support they receive, whether 'that support be. philosophical , 
emotional or financial. 

At a professional and personal level, teachers and other persons must be** 
accountable for the quality kndf. relevance of their programs in the development 
and education of the handicapped children for whom they are daily responsible. 

Commentary «• , 

There is~a need for accountability at all levels of involvement in the 
provision and implementation of services for handicapped children.. However 
the concept of accountability has received scant attention in education in * 
general, and special education in particular. There is a need to examine the 
and its implications, and to define operational criteria of account- 
at. all levels of provision. 

' In particular the following aspects need careful consideration: 

t ' v ^^ ^^ 

(a) The -comprehensiveness and quality of provisions made for 
handicapped children. 

(b) Teacher effectiveness. 

(c) The' availability and efficiency of support services. 

Evaluative data is needed in all 'aspects of special education. 'In view) 
oCthe current emphasis on expanding the/ functions of the regular classroom to 
provide some or all services* for a more diverse population of children, the 



preparation, professional 'capabilities, and expanded role of the reguj'ar class-, 
room teacher require detailed review. " . 

13.4 ' APPLICATION OF THE VALUES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION PROVISION 

The above review of a number of values which should be expressed in 
special educatiqn provisions touches on many aspects which can "help ensure high 
quality provisions. The principle of accountability, itself, suggests we should 
examine the values enunciated by the Special Education Advisory Group in thfe 
light of present Australian special education practice. This study can, of 
course, be regarded as a first step toward evaluating special education provisions! 
However, the accountability principle has application at, a number of, levels, and 
we must expect future practice in special education to be characterized by account- 
ability expressed in, for example, self-evaluation and the monitoring* of all 
aspects of service provision. 

♦ 

Much remains to be done in order to develop evaluation procedures which 
reflect the values w,hich are central to special education. Wolf ensberger 1 s ■ (1975) 
PASS evaluation procedure, in which is embodied the principle of normalization, 
would be a useful beginning. Even this procedure, however, has had limited applic- 
ation in Australia, and a marked expansion of the range and extent of evaluation 

activity 'directed toward services to Australia's handicapped persons is "urgent. 

t 

• % 

% 

13.5 SUMMARY ■ • . *. 

A chapter on rights and values in special education in' Australia has a 
strangely unreal- quality, "since so few basic human rights are„guaranteed in this" 
nation's constitution, or in those of the states. Nevertheless, ihe issues are 
of paramount" importance for the client groups, >and they have implications for the 
provision of all services to handicapped persons; no less for special education. 
Rights and values, as portrayed ijfi provisions, also reflect pervasive social 
attitudes.- Because it i£ a human serv?ce, any review of special education in 
Australia would be incomplete without consideration of aspects that contrive 
so much to the nature and ^quality of the provisions made. 
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L \ Chapter 14 , - 

• • . . V 

, NEEDS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION: EVIDENCE FROM . • 

TEACHEkS 

14.1 INTRODUCTION* 

* ' ' * ' . x ' 

* Some 1500 teachers in special schools ..were asked to provide inform- 
ation by completing a questionnaire (Chapter 11), including giving their 
perceptions of major needs and priorities in special education. Table 14.1 
.indicates the number of teachers out of the 338 who responded , to this question 
and made comments on a range of topics. Percentage responses are included 
in the table, but due to small numbers in some groups, must be used -with 
taution. Table 14.2 gives an analysis of the needs and priorities stated by 
the teachers, grouped to include, needs relating to the handicapped child, 
parents, the community, education authorities, 'and their own profession, A 
further analysis of this data is given iri'the tables -of (statistical) Appendix A. 
The npeds and priorities put forward are discussed below*' 

14.2 TEACHERS* COMMENTS CONCERNING THE HANDICAPPED CHILD ' 

Early intervention: The education of the handicapped child should begin before 
he or she reaves the usual. age of School commencement. 

Teachers considered preschool education for handicapped childi^n^as 
essential. Most . teachers tlemph^sized this as ^ necessity for all handicapped 
children. Teachers varied in their* opinion as to the most appropriate ti^e - * 
for such education to begin, but many sought an involvement from the birth o£ 
the child.* "Many comments in this area were made in conjunction with needs 
relating to parents (see paragraph 14.1)-. 

Individual as key: -The individual child, and the nature of his or her 
particular t needs, should dictate the type of school^ class and program V 
recommended as best for that child. ' 

Teachers believed that too often what was best for the child's devel- 
opment and future was not recognized. or provided Because of parental views 
and/oi; departmental policies. w v 

Survival ski%ls: Emphasis in education should be given to the teaching of 
those skills which are necessary for the handicapped child to attain the degree 
-of - independence 'of which he or she is capable. 
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Table 14.1 

Number of teachers who stated views on needs and priorities in special education: by state and type of school 

. / 



Teachers of 
children with- 


» 




oi n 


NSW • 




VIC 




SA 






Govt 


Non-G - 


Govt 


Non-G 


Govt ' 


•Non-G 


Govt 


Non-G 


Intellectual 
handicap 


No. J of questionnaires 


91 


35 


• 

27 


35 




55 


63 


34 


.9 




No. responding to 
'needs 1 question. . 


52 


20 


17 


21 




40 


31 


31 ^ 


5-. 






57. 1 


57. 1 


63.0 


60.0 




72.7 


49.2 


91.2 
i 


55.6 ■ 


Other 
handicaps 

• 


No. of questionnaires 

No. responding to 
•needs 1 question F 


21 
16 


8 
4 


14 
* 6 


<» 
20 

11 




<• 

32 
16 

> 


' 26 
'l4 


6 
3 






% 


76.2 


50.0 








50.0 


53.8 


50.0 




Teachers of 


. & 




WA 


. ^ TAS 




ACT 






All States 


children with- 


• 


Govt 


Non-G 


Govt 




Govt 




Govt 


Govt 


Non-G 


Intellectual 
handicap 


No. of questionnaires 


9 


8 


14 




8 




1 


x 239, 


150 




No. responding to 
•needs 1 , question 


8 


1 


11 




7 


/ 


1 - 


1467 


78 * - 




% 


88.3 


12.5 


78.6 




87.5 


i 


100.0 


69.9 


52. -0 


Other 

handicaps 


No. of questionnaires 

No. responding tQ ' 
•needs 1 question 


23 t 
14 


3 * 
1 ' ■ 


16 

5. 




3 
2 




1 

- 1 


116 • 
63 • 


57 
30 


r 


% 


60.9 


33.3 
* 


31.3 


♦ * 


6,6.7 




* 100.0 


54.3 


52^6 



and the child's educational prognosis. Their conception of the nature and 
duration of services needed was also linked to their attitude toward the 
handicap. The latter thus appears to be a most important variable in deter- 
mining the effects of PL 94-142 and its services on families, 
w * ♦ 

The child's experiences in special education may also have important 
effects on siblings and on parents' attitudes toward seeking special education 
services for the siblings. In general, placing one child in a special program 
appears to heighten the awareness of parents and school staff that siblings 
may also need additional support. Involvement does not necessarily mean that 
parents themselves receive additional support, however. We saw little evidence 
that formal support networks were tapped. Instead, parents relied on informal 
— and often transient—sources of help. 

Parent attitudes toward professionals—both school and non-school--remained 
fairly constant. Change occurred only in areas where a member of the profes- 
sional conununity--usually a teacher—consciously took on the role of advocate 
for the family. 
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- .Table 14,2 * 

Number of teachers 1 comments on needs and priorities: 
, all states . ; • 



Areas of comment 



Teachers 4 of 

intellectually 

handicapped 



Teachers of children* 
with other handicaps 



Rank 
Order 





Govt ? 
(n = 339) 


t Noff-G 
(n 


Govt 

(n = 116) 


Non 
(n = 


-G 

57) , 


The child 

Early intervention 




& 

- . 5 \ ' 


* 

4^ , 


3 


; 


2 

\ : 


Individual as key 


16 


* *, 7 


3 * 


* X 


\ 


Survival sl&lls 


27 '' 


. , 8 9 + 


1- ' 




\ 


1 

, i. 


Normalization 


7 


'i - " 


1 






g 




15 * 


ii ^ 




2 


A 


3 


Rphavi mLT wnHi fir- 

at ion 




* i • 


4 






•io * 


Vocational 


13 




' 4 




; \ 


\ a . . 


Recreational - 


7 


2 - . 


4 s 






Post school training 


15 


•••5 

- 


i 


1 




5 


Integration 






9 


\ *-I 






teacher • 
Training 


27 




1 14 


7 




1 


Pupil/ teacher ratio 


16 






. 1 




• 3" 


Staffing ' . 


\i4 ; 


4 


5 


• 6 




6 



Appropriate * 

facilities .15, 

Professional support 26 

Liaison 15 

* Availability of 

-research . * 4 



5 
9 
2 



7 
'13 
1(£ 



5 
*3 
3 



Parents f 

Counsel ling/ education 16 

Involvement, 7 

Relief . ~3 



10 
2 
2 



9 
1 
1 



J 



4 
2 
5 

■ 7 



1 
2 
2 



Education * 14 
Involvement 10 


ir* 
^ — , 


6 ' 
3 


' 5 . 
• 2 


/ * 1 
2 




Educnalbion Departments 
Curriculum 18 


'* 7 


12 . 


' -3 


1 




Finance 


2 


4 


3 


2 




Other commerits 25 


17 v 


14 

area. 


12 







/ 
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formalization: The handicapped child should be educated as a "normal 11 
rather than -as an exceptional child, and -In a normalizing environment. 

• 0 

i 

Teachers considered this essential if appropriate skills, habits and 
behaviour patterns were to be developed. \ 

Self worth: The handicapped child should be educated in a manner that allows 
for the development of Feelings of self-worth, dignity, ap understanding, of 
-their own personality, an4 the attainment of a measure of independence. 

Teachers believed handicapped children needed to form a mature 
, working relationship witft society. Some teachers felt that the ability of 
many handicapped children in this area previously had been underestimated. 

Behaviour modification: Schools should be given the facilities, resources 
and trained staff to implement behaviour modification programs. 

Teachers indicated a^concern that tl)k special attention needed by 
Children with emotional disturbances was .lacking, in schools, and that they 
were not trained in behaviour modification practices to assist them. ^ 

* Vocational preparation: Training facilities, work experience programs and 

education liaison officers should be- made available to maximize the 
~ handicapped person's chances in the employment field. 

0 

A minorit^of teachers, , however , on t^e contrary considered 
education resources* were being wasted/ in this area as "in the present economic 
climate the*majority or at least many handicapped persoi^ would" be 
considered unemployable, "and thus sought dhanges in curricula related to 
the use of leisure time. - , 

Recreation: 1 Emphasis should be given to the development of those skills, 
required for the fruitful and enjoyable occupation of leisure time; 



Post-school training: Where needed, the handicapped adolescent should.be 
' educated beyond the normal school leaving age.- 

Teachers indicated that since the pace of a handicapped child's 

4 

learning was usually slow, the time they spent in education programs should 
*be, longer than that required by .other children. ' ^\ 
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Table 14.2 

Number of teachers' comments on needs and priorities: 

all states 



Areas of comment > N 
* 


Teachers of 
% .intellectually 
handicapped 


Teachers of children 
with other handicap* 


Rank* 
Order 


Govt 
'. (n = 239) 


Non-G. 
Cn * 150) 


Govt 

(n = 116) 


Non-G 
(n - 57) 


s * 


The chiJLd 






* * 






Coiy jJiLcrveniiun ^ 


*y 


5 


'. 4 


3 




xnaiviauai os kc/ 


*o » 


7 • 


3* 


A \ 


• 

'* ' • ' - 


Survival skills 


27 


Q 
O 


1 

X 


A 


1 % • ' 


Normalization 


7 \ 

V 




1 

X 




8 


.Selr-wortn 




11' 


4 

4 




3' 


Behaviour modific- 






1 


t 




ation 


3 




4 


- 


10 ' " 


Vocational 


13 


3 


4 / 




7 ♦ 

c 


Recreational 


7 


2 


4, 


/ 

r 


0 


; P6st school training 


15 


5 


4 . 


• * 


Sv 


Int fegrat ion 




'3 


9 


1 


5 


The teache* 




• 






X 


Training 


27 


'14 


14 * 




]» 


Pupil/teacher ratio 


16 


<• 
8 N 


8 


1 


3 


Staffing 


1 4 
1H 




- • 5 0 


6 


. 6 


. Appropriate 




' * » 








facilities 


15 


5 


7 


4 


Professional support 


26 


* 9 


13 


3 " 


.2 > 


Liaison" 


15 


, 2 


10 * 


3 , 


5 ; , 


Availability of 












research 


4 


3 * 


4 






Parents 












Counsel 1 ing/educat ion 


16 


10 


9 


5 


1 


Involvement 


7 


2- 


1 




2 


Relief 


a 


2 


i 


4 


2 


Community 
Education 
Involvement 


14 
10 


if 


6 ' 
3 


1 

5 


1 ^ 
• 2 


Education Departments 
Curriculum 

c 

Finance 


18 


7 
2 


12 
4 


3 
3 


1 


Other comments 


25 


17 ■ ' 


14 


12 





* See text for discussion on each comment area. 




Normalization: The handicapped child should be ^ducated as a "normal 11 
rather than as an exceptional child, and in a normalizing environment. 



;ial if apjlr 



Teachers considered this essential if appropriate skills, habits and 
behaviour patterns were to be developed. 

Self worth: The handicapped child shpuld.be educated in a manner tha£ allows 
fQX the development of feelings of sel'f-worth, dignity, an understanding of 
their own personality , ' and the attainment of/a mealure of independence. 

• j 

Teachers believed handicapped children needed to form a mature 
working relationship with society. Some teachers felt that the ability of 
many handicapped children in this area previously h^d been ijnderest imated. 



} 




Behaviour modification: Schools should be given tfie facilities, resources 
and trained staff to implement behaviour modification programs. 

"Teachers indicated a concern that the special attent ion<?ieeded by 
children with embtional disturbances was lacking in schools, and that they 
were not trained in behaviour modification pract4ces to assist them. 

Vocational preparation: Training facilities, work experience programs and 
education liaison officers should be madd available to maximize the 
handicapped* person f S chances in the employment field. 

.A -minority of teachers, however, on „ the contrary considered 
education resources wer§ being wasted in this area as in the present 'economic 
'climate the^majority or at least many handicapped persons would be 
-considered unemployable, and thus sought changes in curricula related to 
the use of leisure »time. . . 

Recreation: Emphasis should be given to the development of those' skills 
required for the fruitful and enjoyable occupation of leisure time. 

Post-school training: Where needed, the handicapped adolescent* should be 
educated beyond the normal school leaving age. 

* » 
Teachers indicated that since the pace of a handicapped child's ^ 
learning was usually slow, the time they spent in education programs should 
be longer than that required by other children. . 
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Integration: The' .schooling of handicapped children should be integrated 
Wholly or partially, with .that of other children, depending on the needs of 

the individual handicapped child. * • , ■ 

* - t, 

Teachers comments in this area were varied, , and a small minority, were 

V 

r not in favour of such developments. 

14.3 TEACHERS' COMMENTS CONCERNING THEIR PROFESSION- 

Teacher training: Adequate pre- ami in-serv-ice training should be pr'oyided 
for teachers ^in the special* education N field. 

Te^fiers comments, on training were extensive and inclu^^&vthe 

■ ' \ s * if" ' 

following major point s»: \ 'j ^Jf 

(a) . Many teachers saw it as desirable 'that all tQacheijs undertake 

some special education .courses,, during pre-service -education. • 
Some teachers^ felt that>*^ll teachers employed in special 
. schools should have previous experience ill regular school 

v k « 

classes. • 

(b) Teachers expressed the need for continual and varied* m- 
service courses, workshops and seminars in. the^r field. * 

\ 

" - \ 



Teachers made further comment? regarding -the content and quality of 



training courses:- These included suggestions that 

(a) they be relevant and applicable to the present Australian 

educational scene, ' fc ^ 

'(b) they be conducted by active teachers and not necessarily 
by academics, v 

(c) they be .open to teachers who need such training, and not t 
only to noi^teaching school staff such as principal's/ 

(d) they cpver a multiplicity of handicaps^ ^ '< ,« 

(e) there is a° nSed for specific courses in some' states, these* * t 
t being for the teaching of - m . m K * 

k (i) .the hearing impaired in Western Australia ^ 
(ii) . t{ie profoundly Handicapped in Tasmania 
< • (ii'i) * children with all '.handicaps -in South Australia, 

there be official recognition of Rudolf Steiner trained m 
teachers- in New South WaTes. > * 



r 



'Pupil/teacher ratio: The number of children being taught by one teacher 

should overall be reduced to eight or even six, with the opportunity being 

s • • 

available for a one to one learning situation if required.. 



Staffing: The- number of appropriately trained teachers should be increased, 
* and teaching assistants/aides be more frequently available. 

' <* . < 

Appropriate facilities: Teachers should be provided with the necfssary, 
^ correctly designed equipment, Buildings and transport facilities" to allow 
for the fullest development of the handicapped child's -potential . 

c Some teachers suggested that because of the wide range of 



government and non-government bodies involved with the handicapped, many 
facilities were not being used to their fullest advantage, whilst at the 
same time there was a definite lack of facilities in other areas. 



Multii-pro'fessional sup-port: The services of appropriately qualified 
staff should be made available in schools to ensure a multi-professional 
4 * approach to the ^education of the handicapped. 



4 ^ , Teachers suggested these professions should include medical 
^officers, therapists, home liaison officers, and teachers in physical 
? education, drama, and music. 

r . 

There should be more suitable communication between all personnel ,y 
and facilities within the special education field, including liaison • 
between special and mainstream teachers, support personnel, schools, 
administrative bodies, universities, colleges of advanced education and 
n on- government educational organizations. 

. Availability of .research: There should be easy access by teachers to new 
developments in the field of special education by way of publications, 
films and tapes. * f 

-Some teachers indicated that they had i,n$ufficientVtime available 
to them to search out research material and developments independently. ^ 
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14.4 TEACHERS ' COMMENTS CONCERNING PARENTS ■=* 

^ * 

Education /counselling: There. should be appropriate education and advice 
given to the parents of handicapped children from the*earliest possible time^ 
after such a child's birth. 

Some teachers also suggested that parents had unrealistic expectat- 
ions of their children's potential due in part to media, reports of claimed 
successes in the education of the handicapped, overseas . Parents needed to 
understand the opportunities and limitations within^special education programs 
v in Australia at present, and better understand the potential for development 
of their child. * , 

Involvement: Parents should be actively involved in the .education of their 
handicapped child from birth and throughout^ hi s/hjsr school years. 

t t 

Teachers suggested this involvement could pccur at both program ^ 
planning and implementation levels, 

c 

Relief: Facilities such as holiday centres and crisis centres should-be 
more readily available! to families to give relief when needed from difficult 
handicapped children. 

-14.5 ' TEACHERS 1 COMMENTS 'CONCERNING THE COMMUNITY - . 

Education: There is a need for greater^ understanding of the handicapped by 
the community'. 

Many teachers felt this to be an utgent priority, as all aspects of 
the education of the handicapped would be assisted by their being better 
accepted by the community at large. * . 

Involvement: • The community should become increasingly ii^^^d in the 
education of the handicapped. P %pg^** ' 

Teachers indicated that a wide range of resources available wathm * 
the community (including theatres, yWBraries, sporting facilities and, clubs) 
could be better. used to the benefit of handicapped children. 

• : , V ' ' ' -■ ' . 
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14.6 TEACHERS' COMMENTS CONCERNING GOVERNMENTS AND EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 

, * 

Finance: Increase^ finance should be made available to provide for Improved 

curriculum and related services in the area of special education. 

° .* * 

It should be noted that a small number of teachers believed 
education services should be made more accountable for the funding witl> which 
they were provided.. Others suggested that there was,* perhaps, too much 
money being made available* to the minority of the population which, the 
handicapped represented. These views however, need to be considered together 
with -the large number of comments which implied additional public expenditure, 

involving most of the needs put forward by teachers in this. chapter. 

■»» - • 

14.7 OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

In addition to the above', teacher^eomments ranged over a number of 
other areas*to'o numerous to list in detail. They included the following: 

(a) theneed to educate all handicapped children regardless of • 
• "the severity of their handicap f 

t (b) the need for help for tjie emotionally, disturbed child 

(c) a return to n old fashioned"' teaching methods 
' (d-) a, lessening of the amount of remediation given to those 

children who are unlikely to benefit,, and conversely helping 
children .without fuflctiorjal academic skills who are placed 
in mainstream classes 

(e) the need for less\use of kits and less gadgetry. 

(f) the appointment of school inspectors trained in special 
• - education 

t 0 

(g) better provision for handicapped children lfVing in rural' areas 

(h) the- improved recording of each child's progress, with perhaps 
* 'a central file containing all relevant medical, scholastic 

and social details * 

(i) the improvement of working conditions for 0 Victorian staff 
-nemplaye<^ under the Mental Health Act 

(j) the-need for research in the area of sexuality of handicapped 

' . people - + t 

» » 
(k) the need for total-government responsibility in the area of 

, • special education } ' 

(1) x the need for feedback to teachers 'regarding the results of 

this survey. 3*1 4 



,14.8 SUMMARY * * 

v 

As would : be expected, the analysis of these areas pf need varied from 

state to state,- with the teachers* employers , .and with the type of handicap 

♦ * 
teachers were concerned with,. However, when all comment areas are considered, 

Table 14«3 represents, at .a national level, the most frequently mentioned 

cbtaments »made by the responding teachers. 

Table 14.3 ' \ 

Teachers 1 most frequent comments 



Most, frequent cqmments No, of teachers % of. teachers % responding to 

, 0 commenting" in survey question 

< ' (n = 562)- (n * 358) 

% . 



1. Teacher training ' 62 11.0 ^ " 18:3 

2. Professional support 52 ,9*3 15.3 

3. Community education x 4& ( 8.2^ 13.6 

4. Parent counselling 41 * m 7.3 12.1 
,5. Curriculum deyelopment 39 6\9 H.S 

TflW ■ Xr it * , - 



* , It will 5 be noted that of those teachers wK5 expressed their views on 
the needs and priorities in special education, 18.3 percent emphasized the . 
need for improved teacher training. Most belie^ed^/e; present availability of 
courses to be lnade^tate.- When the responses referring to this need were 
'further analysed 'it was the area of most frequent coiranent, or at least shared 
this position, with -three groups of teachers: government teachers of the m 
intellectually handicapped in the A.CiT., government teachers in Queensland/ 
and non -government teachers of children with handicaps other than intellectual 
Iti New South Wales, 



Fifteen 'percent of teachers' responding to this question described a 
need for an improvement in the extent of support services available to them. 
The most common Suggestion was an increase in % the number of physiotherapists, 
speech therapists, and occupational therapists in schools. Teachers frequently 
expressed the need for' these professions to* work With them in the 
development of suitaBle' individual programs for children.. Victorian government 
teachers particularly- endorsed the need for provision of professional support 
personnel. . ' # 
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The area of community education polled approximately 14 perce 
* of teachers 1 comments/ Non-government teachers "Tn Queensland gave 
^ particulate suppdrt to the. necessity of improving community awareness wil 
respect, to th^nandicapped. Non-govetnment ,teachers*of the intelle£$ffally 



handicapped^ in New South Wales and Victoria generally shared this viewpoint 
■also. A significant proportion of te&chty| comment from Victorian'and 
Western Australian government schools for children with handicaps other 
than intellectual was directed at curriculum development. 

Comments most commonly supplied by teachers at a national level 
were not necessarily giyen greatest emphasis by teachers within eacH st;ate. 
For example, the importance of teaching survival skills was stress^ by 
government teachers of the intellectually handicapped in Queensland^, New 
South Wales and South Australia. This groyp of Queensland teachers also 
favoured an improvement in the pupil/teacher ratio now existing in schools. 
Seven of the eleven Tasmanian government teachers of the intellectually 
handicapped who gave comments supported the establishment of ,gost-school 
training facilities for the handicapped, probably refjecting the successful 
development of 'at least one such program in that state. 



It is obvious though that more teachers are concerned with the 
^adequacy of the training available to them than with any other aspect of 
special education. The existence of both pre-and in-service teacher 
training program^ in special educatidn in a state did not diminish the 
''amount of comment in this area. The need for improved ^nd continuing 
education for the profession was seen to be paramount. \bis may be the 
result of a rapid change in teaching techniques in the past two decades, 
significant changes in. the philosophy of special education provision 




adopted"by~education authorities., * and the Changing characteristics of 
students enrolled in special schools as a result of . new approaches to 
provision. It i£, of course, not tf necessary .to advocate that handicapped 
children will not benefit fqlly if their teachers lag behind in professional 
knowledge, and are not exposed to giodern techniques and developments^ in the 
teaching of handicapped pupils. i 

« Teacher concern over the adequacy of special education training 
is of signal importance, especially since major initiatives have been taken 
since 1972 to improve-this previously neglected facet, of teacher education. 
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However, it is important to recognise that high quality pre-service and 
in-serVice education requires l>igh levels of expertise in the persons 
teaching such courses (see Chapter 11). The rapid growth .of special 
education courses in colleges and universities in^he 1970s seems to haik 
resulted in the appointment of many .persons with less thar^ideal academic 



qualifications and experience in th6 fie>ld. An' expansion of opportunities 
for post-graduate study, in a limited number of centres might assist 
.these tertiary teachers involved in pre-service and in-service training 
gain the needed expertise". It is difficult of course to prescribe . 
palliatives foV inadequacies in special education teacher education 
without a thorough examination of the whole fielcL This survey has only 
uncovered a symptom; teacher concern over their, limited professional 
development. We recommend therefore that an evaluation of the pre- .and 
in-service aspects of special education teacher education be undertaken, 
considering, inte? alia> 



a) the views of specias^education teachers on their past 
* , training and "present in-service needs, 

b) the practice of making available initial training in 
special education teaching without regular* teaching 
experience and qualifications, 

c) the' implications of f increased integration of handicapped 
children for teacher education., 

d) gaps and duplication in available course offerings. 

Ijt is hoped that some of these issues may be addressed by the National 

Inquiry into Teacher Education, 

t* « 

\ 

» In focussing on needs in teacher education, we would caution 

against losirfg sighV of the several other important needs which were 

highlighted by tl^ responding teachers: the ne'ed for increased professional 

support, the importance of parent counselling, the' urgency of community 

"education about handicaps and the neglect of curriculum development in the - 

* 

area of special education. 
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Chapter 15 



NEEDS IN SPECIAL* EDUCATION : 
EVIDENCE FROM SUBMISSIONS 



1S.1 INTRODUCTION 

» • 

A call for information and submissions' to the survey was made 

through the national newspaper M The Australian 11 in the following form: A 

, The Schools Commission has requested the Schonell Educational 4 
Research Cerftre, Department of Education, Univer'sity of Queensland 
to conduct survey of special education in all states and territ- 
ories of Australia. It is anticipated that the Survey will assist 
in providing a national perspective on special education 
provisions, needs and priorities, including those for children in 
regular schools. ' 1 

Members of the public and interested organizations are invited to 
forward submissions and any data and information which they , 
% consider relevant ^to a national survey of special education. 

Information will be welcomed about handicapped children whose 
needs are not presently being met, including isolated, homebound 
. • and profoundly handicapped children. Evid.ence is also sought on 
the adequacy of existing* educational services and of support 
^ services to parents and teachers. • 

The view of handicapped persons, parents of handicapped children 
pr of children experiencing learning difficulties and of teachers 
and others who work with the -handicapped are especially sought. 

^Submissions or personal communications should be made as spon as * 
possible and no later than. 30 September, 1978. 

The newspaper advertisement di'd not prove as successful as might. have 
been hoped in bringing responses, and we found that relatively few interest eel 
persons learned of the survey through this medium. In addition to the Hews- 
paper advertisement, the call for information and submissions a was distributed 
throughout the' network of speqial education associations in all states and 
through the newsletters of a number of parent groups and teacher organizations. 

A total of 115 submissions or information statements was made to the 
survey from a range of individuals and groups throughout the community. An 
analysis of the .sources *of submissions is found in Table 15.1. 

oh V 



Table 15.1 

Sources of submissions and information 
to the National Survey , 



Parents \ 
Parent Groups 

* 

Professionals 
Professional Groups 
Interest Groups 



. 36 
7 

44 
S 

23 



Total,. 



115 



15.2 PARENTS 

Oyer two-thir*ds of the 36 parents who provided .submissions lived in 
Queensland; the remainder came from New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia. 

Ten parents lived in isolated areas and stressed thi great 
difficulties experienced in obtaining appropriate educational services. This 
general difficulty- was further exacerbated when children were handicapped or 
found to have special education needs. This was particularly si if specialist 
services were required. The problems of pommuniqation and co-ordination of 
appointments were seen as additional difficulties found by isolated parents. 

• • . i.. • - • 

A consistently occurring theme expressed by parents was the need for 
therapy services to children with special needs. This was especially 
expressed by parents of children enrolled in special schools. Speech 
therapy, occupational therapy and physiotherapy were frequently mentioned as 
not available in schools or available at an insufficient level. The call for 
special therapy services was particularly consistent throughout .the parent 
submissions. - 



* - Barents of children enrolled in t regulhr schools stressed the need 
for increased availability of sg^e^list teachers "to meet the learning 
difficulties of their children as early as possible and for teacher training 
programs to include studies of exceptional children and children with' 

learning difficulty. Concern was expressed frequently by parents about 

■ « 

obtaining Support for their children with learning difficulties 1 when they 
reached secondary school age. Parents of Handicapped children mentioned * 
difficulties experienced in obtaining information from tfce medical profess- 
ion about th^ir children's handicaps. Gaining access to information about 
a^ilable services was seen as a common problem. 

TVt schoof age, parents frequently nc5ted the need for school teachers 
and administrators to be accessible and ready to provide information in 
an, honest and understandable manner. A number mentioned thiejieed for, 
prQgranjs to 'educate parents sp ttfat they might contribute more ably 

l - \ 



to the progress of tljieir child. 1 ^ 

A number of parents commented on the size of classes in special 
schools, stating that 'these-appeared to be 4:oo large especially 
where youtiger children were ^concerned, limiting the opportunities for 



the teaSfier.to spend tirfe with children individually, 



The general tone of responses from parents indicated willingness 
to be involved in the development and ^education pf .their children,, they 
frequently highlighted one or more jtiajor inadequacies in the services available 
or general gaps- in provision. A consistent theme, whether expressed or 
inferred, -was the need for continued support, a sense of sharing with others 
involved, apd readily-available information and xropiniunipat ion. 1 

9 

In order to give a more detailed* account of the parent ^lbmissions, 
summaries have been presented below Stttomymously, grouped according to 
themes represented: - v w : j 

o Parent A stressed the early recognition of handicap, in particular 
referringto Down's syndrome and the need for suitable -education. . He 
claimed ea«y recognition and suitable education will in many cases offer^ 
the possibility of normal educational placement, .particularly for .Down's 
syndrome children/ 'His wife applauded educa1j|onal intervention at the 
earliest age possible. They gave the example of tjleir experience with 
•their Down's syndrome son who received intervention from the age of one 
.•month. At the age of 18 months hcwas developing parallel to a normal 
child. His wife also supported counselling associated with early intervent- 
ion. " 

Parent B gave the history of her hydrocephalic son. $he ma de 
a plea for early intervention in the case of identified handicapped 
children and felt that while her' child has had excellent treatment, it * 
was very late in starting. She urged greater >co-ordination betwefeit prof- 
essionals and bet-ween service delivery agencies. *Mr. A. supported the 
submission of Parent "B. He particularly pointed out the strain in travel 1- 
ing for Parent B and her son in getting the program which is available* from 

a special education unit. * ♦ 

• - * 

* 

Parent C told of their son who suffered from a rare genetic syndrome. 
'They indicated that he was three and half years old before they were made 
^aware that educational facilities were available for him an^ they feel that 
lack of communication has been a problem. 4Vhile he is presently attending,, 
a play group^Ehey are^ concerned- that in the future he w/ll need to attend 
a special school, and that there is none suitable in their area, and a long 
taxi. journey will be required. * - 
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Parent D ^suggested integration of all physically handicapped children 
with normal children on a regular basis and also that the government accept 
total responsibility for special education. She gave, as an example, the 
fact that the- special school that her chiW attends would not operate 
efficiently without parents' and. volunteer groups raising thousands of 
dollars each year. She expressed concern that the process of labelling of 
handicapped persons by society ^generally aJ.so occurs in special schools 
where academic' groups "are separated from activity groups, and suggested that 
these could be. drawn together: for some subjects and activities. *She also 
pointed"" out the need for speech? therapists, and gave as an example the fact 
that she presently pays ten dollars a week for a half hour session for her 
child privately. She recommended that the school leaving age should be * 
rais'ed to allow handicapped children to attend school past the recognised * 
leaving age. Parent D also suggested work experience, and that a panel of 
Specialists should dfecide on the child's future, Thes^* specialists should 
be the people who know the chilcl; in many cases panels who assess c hild ren 
produce reports about the. children and have-not actually seen the child 
before the day of the panel; Further, full time teachers should be 
employed for the*^e£ular assessment of each child and to advise class 

teachers as to the special learning needs of individual children. 

i 

» v 

• Parent E's submission particularly concerned spina bifida children 
attendirig % normal ' schools. *She "mentioned the need for principals and 
teachers in "regular schools to understand the problems of spina bifida 
children,' particularly the characteristics of the disorder. Parent E 
advocated normal procedures with handicapped children as much as possible. 
She also advocated exchange between parents of handicapped children so that 
they may gain experience- in different environments. 

a > 

i .Parent ivas the parent of a learning disabled phild, & expressed 
♦concern about? the process of streaming students so that children with 
learning problems and children 'with -general difficulty in learning are 
streamed together in the one class, which then^as a Reputation of being 
the worst in the school.' ,She suggested that one remedial teacher cannot 
cope with the numbers *of childrei) 'who are referred from classes in the 
stream situation/ Parent F advocate4/in the matter of course selection, . 
that if students are encouragedT to drop^ difficult subjepts, the alternatives 
should 'have more obvious direction and carry through. She felt that the 
group of students with leaming^ difficulties are not being effectively 
educated" in our present secondary school system, especially when tuccess is 
"leasyred entirely by points and\TE scores. 



Parent G, the mother of -a 10 year old child with spina bifida who 
attends the local regular school, was concerned -that his learning- 
* disability needs werenot being met adequately at the local school. Her son 
had been assessed at the special education unit nearby, but she felt that 
the teachers at the schooj do not have the necessary expertise to cdpe with 
his particular problems. She urged the lowering of pupil/teacher ratios 
in regular schools so that the teachers may devote time to the needs of 
exceptional children in their classes, and for employment on a genuine needs 
basis of greater numbers of specialist teachers. 

9 

Parent H wrote with concern for students with specific learning 
difficulties whcf are enrolled in regular primary schools and find regular 
school^ curi>a^ula difficult. She considered that teachers teach very 
regularly, to the top of the class instead of spending time with some of 
the children who require individual assistance. Parent H pleaded £pr 
teacher training to include a knowledge of, and practice in working with, a ^ 
broad range of children, and advocated the need for information to move 
between teachers from year to, year. She also supported the notion of the 
use of non-academic subjects as areas to develop and extend the SLD student. 
Finally, she. pointe^ out the need for student-teacher communication, and 
stated that the SLD student needs not only to communicate more than average 
L with his/her teacher, btit also- to feel able to. 

Mrs. B supported the submission b^ Parent H and urged the need for 

regular school teachers* to be aware of learning difficulties, and the 

need for-compbnents in their training to allow 'them to have some facility 

in teaching children" with learning difficulties. She pointed out the need 

for medical personnel to have "a broad knowledge of the availability o^ 

facilities in thfe special "education .area so <that they might assist in 

o ' passing this knowledge oii to parents. Mrs. B further pointed out .the 

problem of obtaining services for*a child who does not fit any particular . 

diagnosed -and well known handicap, and that this problemljrought hardship 

* * • • 

t Xo the parents, in comparison to others where children are clearly diagnosed 

% a and many services are -available 'because of this. • » ^ 

c 

^ v ^ Parent I gave the history of her daughter who has displayed learning 

* disability throughout her school? life and is now enrolled in secondary 
school. She particularly reported her primary school experience* when, 
she and her hU^Sand attended each' parent interview .and were, in her words, 
without exception,°told .that the daughter was an average child and there was . 
no need to worrjf. Parent I pleaded for teachers in Regular QjUj&erooms to 
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> gain a knowledge of the learning disabled child. ~As a fortcrer teacher herself 
she appreciated the difficulty involved, but was adamant that some knowledge 
in this area would help the sensitivity of regular classroom teachers* towards 

* the problem. 

* • i 
Parent J cited isolation as a form of handicap and gave examples 
of her own experience in educating children by correspondence in- Bourketown, 

4 

some 210 miles northwest of *Mt. Isa. She recalled the difficulties of a 
home supervisor whose ability to supervise the child's work was frequently 
negated by many other calls on her time, providing much less than Optimum 
conditions. She suggested the use* of an itinerant teacher is a necessity, and 
that the school of the air work should be co-ordinated with the work of the 
correspondence school"/" Furthermore, she was concerned that boarding facilities 
are«grdssly inadequate, especially, for girls, and believed thajfe^oarding 
schools are not fulfilling^their true purposes, particularly outside school 
hours, when country children -receive no extra consideration or Counselling 
which would be available to them were they living at home. 

Parent K presented a case history of her family f s particular. problems 
in educating isolated children with learning difficulties. She pointed out 
the lack of availability of special services and of pre-school services, 
,' problems of travelling to obtain specialist help, and 'the difficulties of 
boarding children to obtdin 'specialist 'help. ■ * 

Parent L provided a case study* of her son who is a learning disabled 
child living in a remote area, and suggested that there is room iri our 

• school system for schools midway between normal schools- and opportunity, 
schools for learning disabled children. 

Pareirt M, as the mother of a IS^ear^old chkld who is mentally 
retarded, particularly wished to highlight the problems of educating a ment- 
ally retarded child in a country area, having received initial instructions ' 
from a voluntary agency. The child wgs not reassess§dr~x>r followed up for 
many years; 'When her child was-10*y ears Sf a^e Parent ^Twas able to obtain 
material from the primary correspondence s)icoor>siind she -taught her child 
# by this nieans for some time. Following^ the realization that her son's , 
contact was almost entirely with herself and her "husband/ the decision was 
made to send the child away to a special school run by a voluntary agency, 
'and whilst they were very happy with many.aspects of the school, they ware 
disappointed with the standard of skills in writing and reading which are 
acceptable at the school ? Parent M wished to make a "plea for stres.s on^ 



formal educational skills at all levels in special schools. She felt that 
education for all childrea ought to be the responsibility of the ^education 
department, and suggested the notion of correspondence lessons in the 
early life of children who are handicapped and liVe in the country. • She 
further raised the position of speech therapy provision in country areas 
and proposed a sysfein of using teachers who are trained in speech to assist 
speech therapy programs under the control of a speech therapist. 

Parent N cited the case history of her daughter, an eleven year old 
child who had encephalitis resulting from a bout of mumps, and outlined 
.the problems of providing for an isolated child 4 n S.A. who has learning 

- disability. She praised the efforts and services provided by "the Childley 
Centre in Perth in W.A. which she' was able to .visit recently. She . 

considered S.A. to be lagging behind the other states in the provision for 

• * ** 

isolated children who have learning problems. v 

Parent 0 spoke from the point of view of a parent of children who 
had undergone and fare undergoing lessons from the correspondence school. 
^SEe^pjLeacfed for boarding schools west of Toowoomba, closer to the areas 
^ from which children who need to attend them are drawn. She also pointed 
out the multitudinous duties £or mothers who act as supervisors* for 

- children on correspondence lessons^ and pleaded for the inclusion *of mother- 
hood and parenthood classes in general education programs . 
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Parent P cited her involvement with correspondence teaching since 
1945 and has for the last 16 years been involved with' teaching one or more 
of her children. She was disappointed by the lack of individual approaches 
in correspondence plan work. This is particularly important when one 
of /the children has disability or shows developmental delay in any of the 
*areas of school attainment. She felt "that one of the problems lies in * ' 
the 'fact that no^one single person is really responsible for the' teaching 
of a child on a correspondence program. The y supervisor is not the 
teacher and yet the teacher is not in a position to be totally responsible. 
She discussed the problems of a mother being supervisor of correspondence 
lessons. Parent P particularly cited the difficulty of correspondence 
school teachers who never having seen the, children attempt to provide 
programs for them, Tand again stated that this was even more "difficult when 
one of the children has some disability. 
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Parent Q advocated' the yisifing by the, correspondence teachers to 
children in isolated* areas who were doing correspondence worft, * * • 

Parent R,. the mother of a handicapped child who has epilepsy;, and- 
on school .entry was assessed as being retarded,, on coming to the country 
Enrolled the child in correspondence pre-sohool lessons. She wished for^a 
subsidy to pay % qualified suitable person of experience to teach her son 
correspondence lessons at home. * f \ 

Parent S cited the case of her 19 year old son who has been assessed 
-on a number of occasions as being multiply handicapped and has not yet - 
been fortunate enough to have found placement in a suitable program. She 
was concerned that children such as these should be expected to sit at 
home when other handicapped people are provided with training and education. 

Parent T cited the case history of her daughter aged 13 years who 
is retarded. She listed some ideas which she would like to see put into 
operation: * , 

1, Parents in infant school classrooms helping the teacher 
a and also learning how to teach their child at home. 

2, In the first year of primary school, parents sitting in classes < 
to view what is happening and assisting tlje teacher; later , , 

< .on participating more in the classroom so that the child 
is receiving a one to one teaching ratio. She stressed the 
need for the involvement of parents with all children but ■ 
particularly with those who find difficulty. She pointed out " 
* the ne^d for ^appropriate communication and record' keeping in 
children's progress, and also a technique for teaching 
writing which she has found successful. / 

Parent U sought help fo* their child and gave a case history. No 
recommendations were made Vor the purpose of the survey. 

Parent V witote to support the teaching methods of the person # 

/ - - 

who is teaching her daughter* 
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Parent W expressed concern about the provision of speech therapy in 
her particular area. In fact, in all country areas of Victoria. Robinvale 

' • r 

in the norfh west of Victoria has only one speech therapy service, that is 
in Mildura at the base hospital. Parent W quoted figures, taken by people 
within her area, pf the numbers of children claimed to be in need of * 
speech .therapy services in Robinvale and surrounding areas. 

Parent X proposed that handicapped children have a basic right to 
be educated locally wherever this is possible, and suggested that the N.S.W. 
Education Department, Special Education Division, should diversify and 
. decentralize services/ Further, she submitted that there was* a lack of 
co-ordination in services which exist, particularly liaison between medical ,~ 
educational and welfare services. 

Parent Y expressed concern about proposed changes to the prbgjram \^ 
. , -of school holidays in Queensland, preferring, holiday sessions of 2 to 3 
- « weeks rather than 8 day holiday breaks which do not allow children to return 
home. She said this applied equally to handicapped and non-handicapped 
children. 

Miss C was concerned at the amount of time required for children 
"l ats^n eighth grade level to complete assignments from the secondary 
O cor.respim4gj} ce schoojL Miss D wrote in support of Miss C. 




Mrs. E wrote along the lines of her daughter the previous write**, 
.and urged individualization of programs to meet the particular learning " 
rates and individual needs of children on secondary correspondence programs. 

15.3 PARENT GROUPS 

Seven parent groups submitted information to the survey; four were 

from Queensland, two from Victoria, one from New South Wales. 

. • **. • 

/ ' * * Four groups were drawn from parents of children attending. special 

schools. An overall group Representing parents of children attending 
special schools were concerned -in ^particular about continuing education for 
children attending special schools. They qXaimed that there was pressure 
* ' for children to leave school at a time when their non-H^dicapped peers We're 
. - cdht-iiiuihg'to an age when they completed all available secondary schooling $ 
and *that this situation was complicated at present and in the foreseeable 
« future by the economic and'Sniployment 'climate. This situation was also 
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•echoed in general discussion we had in many areas of Australia. 

* ^ ♦ 

One mothers 1 club associated *witfi. a special school reiterated the 

concern for older children enrolled ifi special schools and also pleaded for 
greater emphasis- in teacher training for special school teachers to be 
placed^ on the development of children's Jbasic 4 skills and practical employ- 
ment skills. r 

The parents of children attending a school for physically handicapp- 
ed children stressed the need to allow physically handicapped children the 
opportunity of enrolling in regular 4 schools where appropriate. They 
provided suggestions on the need to modify selected schools in regions to 
provide access and back-up services in terms of toilet facilities, transport, 
and visiting therapists.* t ^ 

The parents of children enrolled- in a hearing impaired unit detailed 
many suggestions .which would-allow parents to become involved with their 
hearing impaired child without the present financial , employment and family 
stresses which are commonly encountered* Suggestions included guidelines 
for, employers to allow 'parents to accompany and seek assessment and treat- 
ment for their children without continuous penalty in terms of loss of 
wages; assistance in relocating families who are required to* move tbseek 
suitable services for their handicapped child; increased therapy services 
to school^,- particularly' speech v therapy, which should be seen as an integral 
need and*not a support service., A series of suggestions was also macie which 
drew attention to the need to. upgrade support to hearing impaired children # 
enrolled in regular schools as well as suggestions concerned to educate * 
about and create awareness of hearing impairment for teachers who work in * 
regular schfiols. - \ 

A state Councijl of Parents aricl Citizens Associations representing 
a large number of parents stressed the/need for additional speech therapists, 
based on the results of a survey the Council had conducted. They further 
reinforced the notion that all teachersnfeed training* in the theory and 
practice of dealing with students who have learning difficulties. 

» * • « 

Two groups of parents of isolated children provided submissions. 

They suggested that handicapped children in isolated areas have less chance 

of their problems being detected. They suggested that a high proportion were 

not' detected. _ 
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A number of specific suggestions were made which included the estab- 
lishment of mobile diagnostic units staffed by teafchers and health officers; 
the provision of accommodation for parents and- families when diagnostic 
facilities are available: the continued development of instructional 
programs for children with special* needs who are isolated; the clustering 
of country schools so that' they may be served by a resource teacher. 

15,4 PROFESSIONALS ** 

A total of 44 individuals who work professionally in the field of 
special education and closely-allfed areas made submissions. Some of these 
came*from principals, teachers or school staffs working in special education 
settings. A number described schools programs and made a plea for « 
additional staff to better meet the needs a of those children enrolled. The f 
quality and effectiveness of teacher training for special education courses 
was a recurrent theine. It was-*' reiterated on a number of occasions that 
training should preferably be more specific t.o the task, particularly to 
teaching and learning, providing more precise means of determining needs, 
setting goals, and analysing steps in learning to reach the goals. 
Evaluation of student progress is also a neglected aspect. 

A*number of needs and gaps in services were outlined. Some 

recurrent themes included the provision of early intervention programs, ' o 

provision for severely and profoundly handicapped children not presently 

being served, and the need for adequate, stable funding to gillow action on 

expressed needs. * 

* 

One submission took up o the integration theme with regard to the 

quality of programs for children who are being mainstreamed in regular 

schools.. It was proposed that research should be conducted into the use 

of teacher load, instead of class size when considering the ability of 

teachers to program for children with special needs iiv regular schools. 
. ** * » 

A number of special school principals took up the need c fo;p research 
in-the special education area and pointed out specific areas where little 
research has occurred internationally or in Australia. Areas mentioned 
were the education -of spina bifida children, communication systems Jror 
children with expressive language difficulty and the. education of severely 
and profoundly handicapped children. * 
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Several tertiary teachers In thej.r submissions stressed the need for high 
quality training courses in special education. The need for interprofessional 
skills was mentioned, as was the need for exploration of a number of education 
style^ beyond the htfunds of the traditional 'school 1 . The need for 
continued funding for tertiary institutions to^ mount special education 
programs so that courses may continue to Be available in all states of 
the country was al§p mentioned. This was in one instance linked with the 
need to establish research and clinifcal units as integral components of 
the teaching program in tertiary colleges and universities. 

A number of m professionals from disciplines related to special education 
also contributed information and suggestions^ A medical practitioner wrote 
and expressed concern over the increased use of a range of perceptual : ^ 
motor training, or sensory motor training techniques being used with 
handicapped children at present! Concern was expressed that the validity 
of some of these was not known and that intensive regimes were being 
inaugurated without appropriate supervision ,or guidance to achieve 
goals which may be unrelated to the regime. % 

One professional wrote particularly to plead^for the instigation 
of developmental and- educational programs for institutionaliseji handicapped 

.children who are presently receiving no appropriate care. A number of - * , 
individual speech therapists, occupational therapists and physiotherapists 
wrote proposing the' valid contribution and essential involvement of 
therapists in the educational process and frequently describing the 
operation of programs presently provided.* These points will be taken 
up in the analysis of submissions from .prof essional groups. A psychologist 

-pointed out a perceived need^in the lack of provision* of appropriate' * ' 
programs for- aphasic and sevirefl dyspha^ic children within the school system. 

V / . . 

» A number of 'school psychologists and counsellors in training 
prdviddd information on a wide range of topics. A recurrent theme was 
for appropriate education at Secondary level for children with special 
needs/ The"*ne3d* for greater liaison and team approaches between a^l 
disciplines involved was frequently mentioned.* The need f orbo rne training 
, for this team approach <was mentioned, as was the possibilit^Jf commonality , 
of programs during trainings across a number of disciplines. 



A number of submissions w3re received' from teaphers and principals 
in regular schools.- Some of these- described thfe siftcesses and problems* 
involved in their personal experiences in integrating handicapped children. 
\ Others pleaded for the provision of services not presently available. 
Others propounded particular theories and techniques which had been found 
to be successful. Two frequent themes were for the^provision of assistance 
with speech problems and for training and education of administrators in 
regular schools -so that programs are given the best opportunity to succeed 

y * 

through the assistance of informed and empathetic administrators. 

A number of submissions were received" from School counsellors in 
training in New South Wales. These were particularly concerned" with New 
South Wales and ranged across provisions for emotionally disturbed children, 
the integration issue,] assessment techniques ,-^work experience programs, ' 
and the role of the school counsellor. 

15.5 PROFESSIONAL GROUPS • 

Five professional groups responded to the call for submissions. A 
.remedial teachers r association provided information on the demands which 
have led to tfre development of a resource role for special education 
personnel working in Regular school settings. The shift from services for 
children of average ability who required assistance in £he basic skills, 
area (mainly reading) to support for 'a wider range of children with 
special needs, and their teachers ha s been brought about by the evolution 
of many factors in the community and professional* educational area. A 
significant factor in the evolution has been the maintenance in the main- 
stream of children with milder sensory, intellectual and physical handicaps, 
the remedial teachers 1 association was concerned that the traditional 
target of their services may be disadvantaged by the. broader roles and they . 
were uncertain as to whether or not general classroom teachers have the 
expertise to fully program for the child requiring intensive remedial 

programs t> 

* « 

Two groups of occupational therapists provided ^Wide-ranging opinions 
and information on the role of occupational therapists in the education of 
children with special needs, and an occupational therapy. association g%ye 
views and* react ions to tTie t^rms of reference laid down for the Schools 
* Commission Advisory Gi;oup in special education *which formed a frame of 

reference for the 'surveys r * , 

1 ' 
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Recommendations drawn frop the submissions included: 

(a) increased staff in counselling and guidance services in 
education departments to include greater numbers of 
paramedical personnel so that multi-disciplinary approaches 
may be more appropriately undertaken 

(b) radical alteration in the types of buildings designed for 
special and regular schools to allow maximum access to the 
widest range of children 

(c) alterations in teacher training at both undergradyate 
and inservice levels to provide greater knowledge of 
programming for handicapped children 

(d) lowering of the staff/pupil ratio on a progressive scale 

until all children's educational needs are being adequately 
# 

met 

(e) creation of positions in education departments for 
occupational therapists to be employed in both regular 

/-and special schaol. 



Two groups of physiotherapists provided information to the survey. 
It was clearly pointed out that in the wide c range of children enrolled in 
both regular and special schools there were numbers of children who have 
sensory, motor and physical problems who may' profit from physiotherapy 
services. A number of specific areas of concern were expressed and 
these included: 

(a) the child whose physical needs are not being met is not 
able to make the mbst of his educational opportunities 

(b) incoordination, posture and motor problems associated 
with learning difficulty are not being recognized early 
enough and existing procedures are consequently unable to 
inhibit the compounding of .problems for the child, family 
and teacher. This is particularly so at secondary school 
level where few services exist". 

( c ) the number of 'physiotherapists serving special schools 
is inadequate 

(dj WJ\er6 services are* available, children and families are 
frequently obliged to travel long, tiring and costly. 

** * 

distances to use them 
'(e) when physiotherapists are not appointed to provide, specific 
skills, theri^hers who see the need, but are inadequately 
trained^ 'will try to cover the treatment. This is happening, 



and increasing. Diagnosis^' and treatment in" these 
instances is often inadequate ,and ineffective and the 
resulting expenses incurred by the family are not 
\ justified. Thi$ situation is further complicated by the 
fact that parents at present frequently do not know how 
to find appropriate help. 

1 * • 

i < 

One association suggested that physiotherapists specialized in 
paediatric work be appointed to provide direct 'services to children in 
schools, advisory services to teachers and other support personnel, and 
in-service programs to teachers to increase their awareness* of sensory 
motor problems and their' effect . It was also suggested that information 
on present physiotherapy services be made available to teachers and 

*. 7: • • » * J 5 

parents, and that present services be extended to ccf^er the numbers of \ 

\ 

children requiring help. It was suggested that physiotherapy services 
should be made available on a regional basis. 1 • «• 

* \ , 

15.6 INTEREST GROUPS ( - v V ^ 

Representatives of 23 interest groups provided information to the 
survey. This ranged across many areas, including organizations concerned with 
1) children with learning difficulties, 2) children with intellectual 
handicap, 3) children with hearing impairment, 4) children with cerebral 
palsy and other physical handicaps, 5) severely and profoundly handicapped 
-children, 6) children with speech disorders, 7) children in institutions/ 
8) children with Down's Syndrome, 9) children who are diagnosed as autistic, and 
10) isolated children and those enrolled in correspondence lessens. 

:,1. Children with learning difficulties * * 

v / ' 

Submissions were received from groups in *a % number of states. All 

were very • wide-ranging and thorough.;- It is impossibl% to cover the complete 

range of the discissions contained in some of these very comprehensive 

• • v * . • . s 

.submissions. What follows is an attempt to isolate a limited ntimber 0 Qt 

.'"*<* 

the recurring themes and topics raised in the submissions. Jhe^ summary 
in no yay does justice to the breadth and quality of some of the papers. % 

t * # 

Identification of learning difficulties: Identification* and assessment 

procedures are seen to. be "well below the. requirement^ in aW. states ; ' 0 Even 

. • . * ' y . • & % * . ♦ 

Trfien assessment is readily available, there is nq> guarantee that an 

appropriate program will ensue. , e ^ . 1 



Provision:. Associations advocating .f or the learning disabled 



child support the current, move towards a lesser use of labelling and 
educational provision in the least restricted environment. In general they 
see that children with learning problems should be ^educated with their 
peers and not separated into special classes or special, schools. 

* / Q 

Sharing the education process with parents: All submissions 
supported the view that it was the fight of parents to know more about 
their child, to be as involved as possible, in their child's education 
and to seek maximum information on how a parenf can assist generally. 
Support for schemes of the 'Named Person 1 type described in' the Warnock ^ 
Report were frequent. < \ 

1 Teacher training: Submissions strongly supported the need for 
quality provision for the training of specialist teachers in the area K 
. of* learning disability. Further, the need for all teacher .training to 
contain core components on recognition of children with special needs was 
strongly espoused. < 

"7 The secondary School child: Many submissions stressed that with 
increasing awareness an4 some provision for learning disabled children 
in primary schools, there was an increasing'; gulf when secondary education 
was" encountered. # Eyen in states where some progress was seen to be 
occurring in the primary area, there was still little or no recognition 
qr provision in secondary schools'. , This point was frequently linked with 
the need for -studies to contain a broad base and to include preparation 
% for social participation, work and leisure,. 

Legislation: \ number of submissions stressed the" need to 
review Australian legislation on education to ensure that children whp 
had special education needs were adequately covered by appropriate^ safeguards 
in terms of access to programs when and where needed. 

. * - . 

2\ Children with intellectual handicap 

♦ * 

; Two submissions were received fronj organizations dealing with 

intellectually handicapped. children. Both related closely to conditions • 
in their particular state of origin; however, there werg a number of points 
made which ^are^Jjnown to be pertinent on a'national scene. • * % 

-(i) Both organizations support the concept of education for 
all children and point out that this is* still not^being 
* met. There are numbers of cjiildren wfio are being excluded 

from both state" and non-state facilities. 
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(b) Numbers of children; are being forced- to- travel-excessive 



distances to receive educational^ prpgrams: The 
. « associations point. out that, within reason, programs should 
be devised to fit children locally, not children transported 
to fit a distant program. - . 

(c) The need •for^e^rly intervention and identification was 
-stressed by both organizations. It was pointed out that in 
many instances ♦ this was still not occurring until children 
were of. school agfe* < 

(d) Education of intellectually^ handicapped children should be 
preparation for life and should be broadly bas-ed and' 
appropriate to needs, i\ot a truncation of regular school 
programs; * 1 * 

(e) Both associations stressed the need *for continued specialist 
, teacher training. Many teachers working with moderately 

and severely handicappfed pupils still did not have specialist 
training. ' 

(f) Both groups strongly* stressed the need for parent invo'lvemfent 
and sharing of the educative process at all levels of' 
identification, assessment, development and programming. 
Both groups indicated tjjat they considered there was a 
continuing place for voluntary schools. One suggested 
these as an- alternative to state programs in the Same^way 

as private .schools in the non-stat*e system. The other * 
'espoused great cqncem for the perceived deterioration of 
quality when government had assumed control of some schools 
in one state. 
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Children with heaping impairment : 
On e* group provided information on the education of hearing 'impaired 
children. .The submission stressed that the two major factors of concern 
to parents and teachers of the hearing impaired were the paucity of 
^language in the hearing impaired, and the lack of social training and • * 
consequent 'social behaviour ^skills. 



In summary, the group recommended: 
' (a) -Schopl entry might be delayed until about age 7 by a 
, concentrated program of social training and language 
teachings ^ 
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(b) To implaient the'- first recommendation, it would be 
% advantageous to have, a regular number of pre- school 
trained teachers recruited into the Teac:hers of the 

Deaf training ^courses. 

„ ' + • 

4. Children with cerebral palsy and opfier physical handicaps 

Five submissions were* received by the National Survey in this area. 

Two came from associations dealing with ce.rebral palsied- children, two 

from associations dealing with crippled children in 'general, and one from 

a specific group catering for Spina bifida children. One large state 

group representing v cerebral palsied children provided information concerning 

cerebral palsy and neurological handicap in general. A broad-ranging set 

* f. ° ^ 

of recommendations was. made in a well-detailed and docuAfcrted^form. In 

general, recommendations 'were^ ™ ? 

(a) better training for those who enter the cerebral palsy 
education fields, with a lower ratio of children to 
§ teachers; in soirfe^cases* a ratio of one to one is v 

* * required . ~ 

* (b) closer control for programs concerning children with 
• \ ) , „\ minimum neurological defects * " . *- 

* • « fc) more research ifito the visual, perceptual, visUal-motor 
^ . skills p of children w^Hi neurological impairment' 'to / 

ctevelop 0 children ^or formal' education ' j 

fd) 'better gov%jnjnerit funding for, early intervention and 
" ^esearch A pr§gra8fs to relieve 'private organizations 

of this burden „ f - ' - «t ' * • 

(e) a centralised bank/of atfdio-visual equipment and 

programs^ possibly computer- linked, for the treatment 
I ff 'and training ".of ^the cerebral palsied. 

" Kfc • A series. of recommendations were specifically made concerning the 
cerebral palsied population: . < 

* . (a) the need for early neuro-developmental treatment" to 
facilitate more. normal movement patterns, preferably 
at age under six; months . t 
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(b) < the need for .early diagnosis and treatment of yisuo-motor 

C visual perceptual problems%l Llcli may be suspected at * 
early age atid certainly need to be monitored between.^ 
4 and 5 years/ 4 

(c) up to the* age of six years a teacher-class ratio of one 
to five is needed rather than the larger ratios which may 

, occur at present 

(d) the need; once a child is in the classroom, for 
teachers with more adequate specific training relating to - 
derebral palsy, earlier recognition and acceptance by the 
teacher of the presence of specific learning' deficits, and 

4 where -integration is in operation, individual remedial 
education - 

(e) Tfesearch* should ^include* the development of adequate tests 
to identify specific learning defects, especially number 
skills at the 6 to 8 year old level, since a lack of 
suitable assessmenjfc**techniques. has delayed intervention. 

% - 

A seqond state "group dealing with the cerebral palsied outlin'ed 
the history of the growth of the organization and recommended that the' 
current trend suggested in the Schools Commission Report of 1973 towards 
the movement from voluntary association schooling to departmental schooling 
be resisted, and cited the history of the association in endeavouring to ^ 
achieye special education within its own multi-dispiplinary complex. This 
association was unique in ^expressing tyhls view. 

\ 

Two groups concerned with crippled children submitted information 
t.o the National Survey. One concentrated its submission on the problem 
of school leavers and their .preparation for adult life; difficulties in 
providing appropriate education for children to enter sheltered workshop 
or open workshop situations were described. In particular, they recommended 
^programs to achieve better results in social and vocational preparedness 
and independent living skills. , 

A second group representing 'crippled children .advocated the 
establishment of a separate Department of^ Special Education within states 
to more adequately represent the needs o£ children who *are- physically 
handicapped, and all children in particular who'have spetiai education needs 
They spoke especially about the integration of physically handicapped 
children into regular schools, and in general , supported the _ . - % * 



notion, but stressed jthat there was need for planned integration procedures* 



to occu r , fo r acc e ss a nd transport to be readily available, and for adequate 
support to be provided in terin^of^ aids and equipment. A 




One grqjup representing spina bT£i4a children submitted a report to 
the National* Survey. It saw additional servi&fcs as being required, 
particularly to help spina bifida children who are enrolled in pre-schools, 
community kindergartens and child-care centres. It stressed that the 
number of children who are known to their organizations are not necessarily 
separated out into a single institution for spina bifida children, but in 
fact are enrolled as % much as possible in the generic educational systems 
of the state. Other factors which were presented included the need for 
additional social work and occupational tKerapy provision to meet the 
needs of children with spina bifida who are enrolled in normal school 
programs, the need to eliminate man^ architectural barriers which presently 
persist in the schpol environments wheafe children are enrolled; adequate 
staffing was required to meet the personal care needs of children. A further 
point was the need to find appropriate transport facilities fife physically 
handicapped children who attended regular schools. The need was expressed 
for- adequate staff/pupil ratios in regular schools were spina bifida 
children are enrolled so that; appropriate remedial and physical attention may 
be given to the spina bifida child. Lastly, recreation and physical education 
needs were at present not appropriately met,and & great deal of research and 
teacher education is required .to increase, the ability of teachers in both t 
special and regular schools to cope with such programs, particiflarly for 
those children in wheelchairs. 

5. . Severely and profoundly handicapped children . * 1 

One submission ^was received from an organization representing 
severely and profoundly handicapped children. The submission concentrated 
.on demonstrating that special- education was vital for even the most ^ . 
severely retarded child, particularly if it follows on from the diagnosi^. 
The association pointed out the need fpr jeducation programs for severely 
arid profoundly handicapped children, and, referred to current research which 
contimied to demonstrate the gains which are able to be made with these 
children. The association was concerned that the' type of .care offered 
should include special education as well as health care, and jthalf^TSeally 
units for the provision of care should be kept small with a home-like % 
atmosphere, rather than that of a* hospital. I»n conclusion the ~ ~ ' 




organization sought Education Dfepa^tment responsibility for all children, 
and the better 'provision mf training for spegial education teachers for 
the severely and profoundly retarded. 

Children with speech disorders, 

One submission w^s received from a group ^jeviding information 
on behalf of children witfi speech disorders.- The submission declared 
the organization to be concerned at the lack of educational facilities ^ 
for the aphasic child. They further pointed oUf. that there is no 
provision for the aphasic cKild iA the 'secondary ^school system or within 
kindergartens in 'their particular state. , 

?. Children in institutions 

One group representing children in institutions submitted 
information to the National Survey £or Special Education. The submission 
outline^ the current provision within the home run by the association and 
the type of children who are currently living in it. \In summary, 
the submission provided information about handicapped children whose needs' 
are not being met, and the inadequacy of the existing services, as well as some 
views of those who worked* with the handicapped. ^ 

5. Children with Down*s syndrome 

One group submitted information in relation to the development 
and education of children with Down's syndrome. A summary of major . 
recommendations of* the submission is as follows: f . \ 

■Aft: * 

1 

(a) In common with many intellectually handicapped children, 
Down's syndrome children were historically classed as 
"ineducable 11 , and what little education they received 
was left to parent initiative, charity or, recently, to 
. * government grants. The association submits that it is 



time that the handicapped shared the basic right to a .% . * 
free education appropriate to their needs. ^ 1 vYM 



(b) Evidence is .mounting that Down's syndrome children have 

been* taught too little too late,, and^ accordingly our most" / 

pressiite need is for an early intervention program & , 
• ■ , W ' 4 W % 

involving a numbSr of disciplines but qentred on education* 

(c> *The key role that parents can play ^the edition 3b£ the, *' 

handicapped should.be recognized and ^stimulateEr by th$# ; 

provision /of appropriate courses and by the greater. 

. involvement of parents in 3ss<essment and th%apy. * ^ fc 



9. 



(d) Trhe fragmented; aiid competitive array^ of education^and 

o^her services- for the handicapped urgently require — V s 
rationalization, and it is recommended that a Council 
be established with adequate powers to co-ordinate both - 
* government ^ and voluntary agencies, • ;v ^ # 

Children who are diagnosed autistic 
One submission was received from a group representing autistic 
children. The submission pointed out that they concurred .with the viewpoint 
which argues 'that 'hopeful results in the field of^ infantile autism at the 
present time are being achieved bv/tfu>se who use intensive education as - 
their major therapeutic to'ol. Tire submission analysed the provision for and 
needs of autistic children at prt-school, primary and* secondary level. It . 
concluded that three main areas of. educational provision Jfce deficient 
and need urgent attent^fe^: 

(a) improved child/teacher ratios 
4 (b) ' earliet intervention, particularly* in providing ■ * 

facilities* and setting up programs for' pre-schoolers 
(c) specific training of teachers in the understanding of - 
autistic children and the methods best suited to the 
development of learning skills in*these children. 

10. Isolated children and those enrolled in correspondence lessons 

One submission was r^ceiVed from a 'group representing isolated 
children. It pointed. out .the need for provisions ^tfof handicapped children and 
for children who have special needs who are also located'" in isolated areas. 

states in an' endeavour v to 
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cho#£& to 



^ provide more flexibl^and approj>riall' program^ft? ' cater fei" children 
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with special education needs*. They conclflfM. by saying tjgat a survey u 
^needed into the^T^'fi!r& o% chi&dren who are in isolated areas who may 
require ^prbgram^ to%eet t(jpir ^pecia^ needs *thaft .are beyond the present 



'-V 



abilities of correspondence programs. One siAmiss.ib^.was rec6iye<ar'fr^ a 
large Correspondence school in one k state detailing" t^e activities of thj^ 



I 1 

school 'and particul^rly^its attempts ^ provide a wide range 6f.^pg^|m3 
whicfi^neet individual' needs *in^2 distance education program. 
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SUMMARY 



\ 



In spite -of the rather small number of written submissions to 
the research team, the , evidence we have been able to collect has been very 
tich in'so far as it points out the particular needs* expressed by those 
parents and professionals closely involved with specific children or- groups 
of children. ^One major theme, emerging from the evidence was .that parental 
inyolvement- was paramount from as early an age possible. The specific 0 
problems -associated in Australia with isolated children were also important. 
The need for multidisciplinary professionals and broader based initial 
teacher training (for all teachers) and more specialization for teachers • 
*of *he handicapped must be reiterated. There were a few important 
suggestions which need to be investigated further, in particular the 
development of mobile diagnostic and -assessment uni.ts and a proposal for 
a revaluation of school holidays for those facilities where handicapped 
children need to attend school away from home/ As we^have seen throughout 
thrs report, there are very large state and federal government and non- 
government systems providing services for handicapped people, and it is 
imperative that the voices of parents, professionals, handicappedpeopie - 
themselve#, and other interested parties are heard by those inthese 
organizations. Finally, we-nate-with regret the virtual absence of 
submissions^jrom handicapped people themselves, who perhaps should be 
encouja^ed by those closely associated wi,th them to voice their opinions 
or matters affecting them. 



The research group during its visit to capital cities and 
many major centres in Australia gained very valuable insights Into local 
matters affecting special education. The importance of these discussions 
cannot be underestimated, especially since we feel that for many of thQse 
submitting their views to us it was .an occasion when they could openly 
express opinions to an independent research team. The richness of this 
material has influenced many of out interpretations of the data which .we 
subsequently collected* and without which our task would have been much 
more difficult. In general, we believe the discussion and recommendations 
in this report reflect all the major matters put to us during these Visits! 
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Chapter 16 

PRIORITIES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

— ■* , 

16.1 INTRODUCTION 

The information presented in this report provides an overview of 
special education in Australia. Though we recognize that in some aspects of 
the subject a more complete account is needed, it is necessary to highlight 
those findings 'from the survey which we believe require the attention»of 

1% r 

education authorities, and appropriate follow-up action. 'In framing the 
recommendations presented in the next section an attempt has been made to 
base theim firmly on the data collected, the many^ concernstand opinions 
expressed to us, and the observations made during sitfe visits throughout 
Australia. It is important to note that further recommendation^ and 
view points have been recorded in the text of the preceding chapters, and 
these also should be studied. Readers of this report may wish to identify 
their own priority areas. The* recommendations which follow are those 
we consider should be brought to the attention of all involved in the 
education of students with special needs. 

The fundamental results of this purvey are that 1.96 percent of 
regular school students in Australia are students with identified * » 
handicapping conditions. We estimate that this represents 58,000 siicR 
student^. School systems also provide for over 30,500. Tiandicapped children 
and adolescents in special schools, and at Ifeast 21,000 handicapped students 
in special classes and units; giving a total of some 108,000 children and 
adoTescents with handicapping conditions in Australian schools. 

In addition to the above findings, and of equal importance, is 
the estimate from a sample survey of regular schools that 'approximately 
11.1 percent* of students in regular schools have learning difficulties, 
and 3.2 percent have behavioural difficulties. Both these prevalence rates 
are based -on the numbers of^students identified by school principals; they 
represent 328%000'and 96,000 students respectively ^in Australian regular 
schools withj-learning and^behavloural difficulties, although it can be , 
expect edN^iaJ^ome students experience problems in both these areas'. 

The 3tudy has also identified children in long term residential 
care services operated by health authorities as the major target group of 
children and. adolescents not receiving educational programs. In all, seventy 

Ml 



percent of these children aged 5 to 18 years do receive at least part-time 

education services, but 29.5 percent, or* 848 children do' not .engage in 

any educational or related activities, and a total of 1091. "or 38\2percent 
o 

do not receive full-time educational and/or other developmental programs. 

In the following section a total of 46 recommendations are made 
concerning future planning for and development of special education in. 
Australia. They cover the areas of legislation/ organization of services, 
regular and special schools, children without education, extending to age- 
range for special education services, professional qualifications and staff 
> development, curriculum, parents and community, Research, and advanced 
study in special education. They are all considered to be important to the 
development of_,incr easingly more adequate special education programs for the 
betterment^ of children and adolescents with special needs. 

— — - - ^ 

t 

Taking the study in all its phases, however, there are four major 
findings in respect to the delivery of services to children with handicapping 
conditions and learning difficulties which neeH concerted attention and * 
action. 

o e 

1. There is an urgent need to provide appropriate educational 
and developmental services for all children in long-term 
residential care. As indicated above, we have identified 1091 
children and adolescents in health authority facilities % 
without full-time educational programs, whose needs in this 

area must be mqjt. 

• * « 

, 2. -It is 'important that the resources available to regular schools, 

including support staf^, are equal to thfe task of ensuring 

that students^ with handicapping conditions in these schools are 

given optimum educational opportunities. In particular, these 

, resources should generally be supplemented to enable any planned 

- increase in the numbers of handicapped students integrated into 

regular schools. 

• * "3* . Pt is also important that the resources available to regular 
schools, including support staff, are-equal^to the needs of 
students with learning and behavioural difficulties. Most of 
these student have problems, with litsrg^y arid many * *\ 
have problems with numeracy. The findings of thi's study j 
indicate that 47 percent of students with learning difficulties 
. and 64 percent with behavioural difficulties are without 

* appropriate support, and that for schools generally one-third. 
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Have no staff member with any relevant training or previous ' 
course. attendance designed to meet the needs of these 
students. 



y 



The continuing pldce of special schools in the education 



.of a minority bf^ students with handicapping conditions 
should be recognised. Each of these schools £hduld also 
^be "centres of excellence' 1 , so that their studentsJWe^giyen 




3 eVery opportunity for social and educational development / 



The results of. this study indicate that further Wgent/act ion 
is needed to ensure that all staff members of special schools 
•are appropriately qualified, that adequate levels of support 



staff, ift 6jg4i flg th e rapists , - a ^e-pr-ovided/and that no child 
is "Ve<(uired »to wait for a place in an educational myogram so 
necessary for his J future life within the community./ 



16.2 / PRIORITIES IN AUSTRALIAN SPECIAL EDUCATION. 
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Legislation 

A recurring theme in this report has been the need fpr Appropriate 
authorities to re-examine the foundations of legislation underlying the 
^^provision of Educational services for^handicapped students. * We believe that 
legislation provides a base which will secure the rights of the handicapped 
and through which improvements in services will be achieved. It is recognize* 
that some states and territories already have appropriate legislation in some 
areas. 0 We ^recommend: ' ^ 

•* * * 

1.1 That all states* Confer with the object of obtaining the * 

f 1 * 

greatest possible uniformity of % legislation^ pertaining to 
the education of handicapped children. 
* 1.2 That all states consider the desirability of each Minister 
'for Education being responsible by Act of Parliament for* 
the education of all handicapped children, even where*, 

programs may be delivered by agencies other than .Education 

* • • 

.Departments . 

* - »- - 
lv3 That the Commonwealth Government amend .the provisions of 

i the HSndicappecf Persons Assistance -Act, to ensure that all 

* Stated should be~r%ad as including territories as appreciate in this and 
all subsequent recommendations. . 
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funding iiTrespect t'o education or ^related developmental 
programs for children and adolescents,, is made available 
• to non-government bodies through relevant programs of 
the Schools* Commission. ♦ , . 

1.4 That by enacting appropriate legislation, all states , ; 

undertake to provide educational programs f6r handicapped 

♦ 

children from birth to at least eighteen years. 

1.5 That governments provide for the regular collection of , 
appropriate statistical information to provide a basis for 
planning, implementing and evaluating special education 

^services. - , 
' 1,6 That the right of access^ by parents and handicapped students 

to information regarding the educational placement and - v . 
progress of the students be safeguarded.. 
1.7 That all states enact suitable legislation enabling both 
regular and special schools to carry out programs of work 
experience for. handicapped students, 

2. ■ Organization of services - • 

We have noted, that the pattern o 1 ^ organization of services to 

handicapped children differs considerably among the states and territories. 

It is complicated by th6 involvement of state governments, (health, welfare 

and education authorities) and of the federal government (the Schools 

Commission and the Department of Social Security) and' is made more difficult 

to rationalize by the considerable involvement of voluntary organizations, 

particularly in the'eastern states. Although some planning^ s .undertaken 

at present, there is little evidence that systematic assessment of needs 

occurs across administrative^ boundaries. We recommend: 

t ' , 
' *2.1, That alL federal and state government departments as well 

as non-government organizations providing special education 

confer in order to 1) establish minimum standards for the • 

quality of special* education; 2) increas'e communication 

among departments and organisations; 3) identify gaps in 

services; 4) detfelop«and implement a coherent pattern of 

services for the handicapped and their families; 5) present 

information on services to parerits in simple and unambiguous 

terms. * - 
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2*2 That state education departments take positive stgps to 
assume respdnsibility for educational provision for-all 
handicapped children, atfd where government or non-government 
agencies provide special education, such provision to .be 
subject to standards* approved by the Minister of Education. 

2.3 That where state education departments assume responsibility 
for a school program previously provided by a n on- government 
organization, they take into account all aspects of the 
organization's relevant past activities in providing education 
for handicapped children and offer parents assurances* that 
such a change will enhance the education of their handicapped 
children. • 

3. Regular schools . ' 

Children with special educational needs are increasingly catered for 
in regular schools - a figure of over 12 percent is .suggested by our research 
findings. There is thus a positive move towards integration. If this is to 
continue the educational provision for these children wiH be improved only 

3.1 That regular schools be staffed with more appropriately trained 
teaching and support personnel to meet the special needs of 
handicapped students. 

3.2 That education departments reappraise the extent and quality 

of support services available in regular schools to assist 
i ~ 

regular teachers tp meet the needs both of children with 
clearly identified handicaps and of other children with 
learning or behaviour difficulties, 

3.3 That new schools be designed^ according "to* established' 
standards to provide access and other facilities to enable 
their use by handicapped persons. * 

3.4 That a program of modification of selected existing regular 

^ schools he instituted to improve access and facilities so that 
* < \ * 
handicapped students have the opportunity to attend such a 

school within reasonable distance of* thei,i? residence. 

3.5- That the education^^needs of handicapped students in reo^^r 



schools be met in an environment as near ^to normal as posffole. 
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3*6 Tha£>giucational placement of ►handicapped students in . ^ * 
> / ^ — ' - * * * , 

regular schools tie adequately supported by such transport „ „ 

v services, special' furnishings and equipment , building * . " . 

■ • ** ■ 

modifications, specially trained teachers, teacher aides 

and other staff resources as g^re needed. _ K ^ 

3.7 That regylar schools should develop policies for meeting 

the special needs of children with learning or behaviour ' - • 

difficulties and that structured in-service education 

programs be provided to support the implementation of such 0 

• school policies. 

4. Special schools A 4 

We believe there is a continuing need for special schools, although 
their place and role in the education of the ^handicapped aje ^hanging. • The - 
quality of provision in special schools ouglit tQ Me outstanding. There 
should be more J normalizing 1 experiences for students attending them'- , 
through greater community involvement in the school procedures and more 
involvement of -the students in activities outride of tfiT school, environment. ^ 

We recommend; / " . ■ . \ . 

* ' • • • • / • * • 

4.1 That it be recognized that there will aJways be the need , 

for special educational environments to meet the develop-* 
' mental needs of some handicapped students, even though the 
integration of many such students into regular schools is a ^ 
desirable goal, . » 

4.2 That efforts be made to ensure that students. in special m 
schools be' afforded. as many normalizing experiences as- 
possible, not only by enriching. student experiences outside, 
.oi: the school environment but also by increasing access to 

the school by other community groups. 
( 4*3 That educational standards be established in special schools*, 
covering curriculum, staff development (pre-service and 
in-service), specialist fuip&A and general school facilities. 
4.4 That provision of facili^fes^i: special education be 

increased' such that no^child requiring special education 

need be pladed on a waiting-list for-more -than an acceptable , ' „ 

minimum time, period. . 
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' Children without education 

We hold that all children have the right to education, and that the 
education received should be appropriate to the circumstance and developmental 
needs of each child.' This right should be extended especially "to all 
children in residential care. 'We recommend: „ 

5.1 That, in recognition of the right of all handicapped ghildren 
to ^appropriate* education, programs be provided £or those- 
without current access, -especially the profoundly handicapped 
and' those in long-term residential care. 

5.2 That\ educational* programs for those in long-term 
residential care be provided' in schools situated outside 
such residences, except' where medical conditions preclude 
this* 




5 

6. • Extending the age range for special education services.- 

'*Many handicapped children reaching school leaving age are in need of 
further education, particularly in the areas of numeracy, literacy and 
leisure curricula. Conversely many young, handicapped infants, toddlj 
and pre-schoolers havevno access to early educational intervention.^ 
recommend: 

6.1 That* multi-(fif§5:iplinary services for handicapped infants . 
and young children ajid theiqp families be provided and that 
these be co-ordinated with educational services provided for 
older children. 

6.2 That, "in order that the education .of young handicapped 
^ children be undertaken in as normal an environment* as 

possible, education in the pre-school year (4-5 year olds) 
be the responsibility of education departments in all states 
and that -appropriate numbers of places in regular pre-schools 
b6 reserved for handicapped children. 

6.3 That farther education beyond the years of compulsory _ . 
- Schooling be available to handicapped students on both a 

full-time* and part-time basis, 
i 6.4 That further education for handicapped students be provided 
both by' facilitating entry for such students to appropriate 
existing tertiary and further education courses and by 
developing new courses for particular groups of handicapped 
•school. leavers, including employment and cultural areas.- 
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6.5 Thaluco-ordination be established between programs of 
furthek education for the handicapped and .facilities 
• * operated under the Handicapped Persons Assistance Act (1,974), 
especially activity therapy centres and workshops. 

f /7. Professional qualifications an$ staff development . 

It is extremely important that teachers in both government and 
non- government schools are appropriately qualified. In addition to 
relevant prp-service education, teachers of handicapped children need 

- opportunities to keep abreast of new developments in the field.- We 
recommend: * 



/ 



7.1, That all teacher? in special schools, and those working 

with the handicapped in regular schools, hold a recognized 



pre-service award as well as additional specialist training, 
and the minimal requirements to teach in special education 
be three years of general teacher education and one year of 
special educatioh preparation. 
7;2 That teachers presently employed' in special education who 

• do not possess this minimal level of training be given the 
^ opportunity to upgrade their qualifications by release to 
attend- courses appropriate to their n^eds, -such courses' 
to include a full-time component in order that appropriate * 
practical field experiences. may be undertaken. v 
* 7.3 That a small number of teaCfier education programs in selected 

s 

states be^cieveloped to prepare teachers specifically for 
work with severely, profoundly, and multiply handicapped 
children. 

7.4 That in-service .education programs for ajlaspects of teacher 
development in special education be made mor<e systematic and 
cumulative in content.- \ °' V . - * 

8. Curriculum \ c 

It is important not^mlY to have well qualified professionals in 
special education, but alfllf to develop further the content of educational 
programs for handicapped children;" Wte recommend: 

8.1 That all p^gfessional development of special education, * \^ 
teachers, at '90th pre-/ arid in-services levels incorporate ^ 
\ «, 0 studies in cuiwailam development. 
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8.2 That research and*'devfelbpmerft: in cuxxiculutn for handicapped 
children, especijtlly in areas where little now exists, be 
undertaken, ' , * ^ 

8.3 That the development- 0/ curriculum for leisure and community 
« " living be given ftigh priority for handicapped students. 

-8.4 That work-experience programs for all handicapped 

adolescents be made available in both, regular and special 
schools . < 

■ o 

8.5 That departmental curriculum branches increase their 

• involvement in curriculum development for 'special education. 

5, . Parents 

OP * 

Parents express the wish to be better^ informed and to play an active 
part in the development of their- handicapped children^ We believe that 

9.1 That agencies involved in initial assessments inform parents 
of handicapped children of the availability of educational 
programs as early as possible after the identification of a 
handicap. 

9.2 That the right of parents of handicapped children to be 
* involved in* all aspects of tjieir child's education be 

recognized, and that they be encouraged to -participate in 
aJt decisions relating to thi\ provision. 

10. Community 

Members of the\community need to be better educated' 'about the 
handicapped and to be TC^re involved in community living programs. They also 
need to be more imfe>lved with those handicapped persons who for whatever 
reason l.ive and arfe educated in segregated environments. We recommend: 

i 

10.1 That a vigorous public awareness and information 

. , campaign, be carried out in all sections of the community, 
tt ; including migrant, Aboriginal and isolated communities,, 

in order to identify handicapped children and develop 
appropriate services for 'them. * t< 

10.2 That steps be taken to provide to the Australian community , 

* more information about the handicapped,- in particular 
through television and other metfiav 
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10.3 That the school curriculum throughout all levels include 
opportunities for all students to develop a better . 
understanding of handicapped persons, . 



• li. Research 

Basic'and applied research are necessary for all areas of .'education 
for without research services will nc?t be informed by the latest and most 
innovative practice and will fall behind the international standards which 
Australians are demanding/ The recommendations below'should be noted by 
research funding bodies. We recommend: 

'\ 

11.1 That more basic research be undertaken concerning the 
learning and development of the handicapped. 

11.2 That more applied research and evaluations be carried "but 

J concerning all aspects of the provision of special education 



to handicapped students. * 

12. * Advanced study t in special education 

There has been an increase in special education teaching in 
tertiary educational institutions' in the last decade aimed at pre- and 
in-service professional development. We believe that there is a need for 
courses of advanced study in special education to be available to the 
lecturing staff^involved in this work. We recommend: 

12.1 That funding be made available to establish an advanced 

leadership program in ^sgecial education in an Australian . 

university designed especially to fulfill the needs of , 

the lecturing staff in special education from tertiary 
* » 

education establishments. 

12.2 That funding be made available to -enable selected lecturing- 
staff in special education to participate *in such a leader- 
ship program ,and to attend courses of advanced study in 
specified areas of special education." 

16.* RESEARCH AND POLICY MAKING * 

There needs to be a complementary relationship between policy 
making and research* in the, social sciences. While policy decisions are 
properly affected by a variety 'of forces, they should be informed by the 
results of carefully conceived and well executed research evaluations. 



In turn, relevant research can maintain its vitality only if its results are 
used to the advantage of clients through providing input to policy decisions. 
A problem arises, however, in relation to timing. Policy makers and those^ 
_ who advise ian> for example, identify a particular issue on which they need 
research information to guide their thinking. Most such research requires a 
. reasonable' time scale so it can be planned, implemented and evaluated. On ' * 
occasions, policy makers find that before the information is available, 
either the sweep of events demands policy decisions be made or the context 
of decision making has changed. 

The present study has taken more time than was planned. Even so, 
to r have carried out the survey, distributed draft chapters of the report and 
* compl et e<T a final report in a little over a year is no small achievements 
However, as the chairman of the Education Research and Development Committee 
recently pointed. out, "majoi; research may take three to five years to 
complete, and it is difficult to predict what the policy issues wiLl'be so 
far ahead" (Dunn 1979, p. 23). He ^provided as an example a recent Australian 
study on teacher resignation. This study was begun when teacher resignations 
were a cause for concern, but by the time the study was published, the 
.situation had changed and a surplus of teachers drastically reduced the 
resignation rate. ^ 

V / 

The present document has attempted to s^eak to policy makers, although 
there are many areas in which we have not been able to present a comprehensive 
analysis. We note with interest that we were not alone in experiencing 
difficulty with obtaining statistical data. Williams (1979) and Warnock 

4 

(1978) found the same problem inj^eir recent inquiries. Clearly much 
more information is needed to provide 1 ^ aff adequate data-base for the develop- 
ment* of special education policy in Australia: We are concerned that 
special education is not one of the priority areas of the Education Research^ 
and Development Committee, not only as special education is needed for somg 
15 percent of the school population, but also because tfie casts of 
special education represent a substantial component of total educational 
expenditure. 

* It^s C lear that we have occupied mixed roles during the progress # 

of this study^. While at times we have been researchers, time has not 
permitted us to contemplate and consider as much as we would have liked. As 
evaluators we hav.e brought^ our values to bear while always trying to remain^ 
open -to alternative viewpoints. .Both of these roles have had to be tempered 
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within the constraints of carrying out a Study whi?t^pught -to be senjraive 
to the realities of government and administrative 'decision-making^ .as* well 
as the real-life concerns of parents and*professiorials. • \ 

* • : s . • • ' ' ^ ' \ 

Thus we would argue that in the futur.e there should* be better ; j^„ c 
communication between policy maker and the educational researcher. .There 
- are some encouraging signs that' this ; communication is. developing. The \ 

National Advisory Council for the Handicapped has taken some steps to effecfw* - 
this in iShe wider sphere of research on handicap. - Much .more could be don'e^ u ^ 
to ensured close and productivOvWgrking relationship between researchers * 
and policy makers in the field of special education. , 1 ' ^ 
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Table A3.1 








• 


Schools, Wits, classes § facilities for 
the child with special needs: New South Wales 




* 




Child's Special Special Classes/ Special Classes/ 
Needs Units in Primaty Units in Secon- 
Schools * dary Sch&ols. 


Special Hospitals Rehabil- 
School^ with it at ion 
0 Classrooms Centres 


- Residen- 
tial 

Boarding 


Visiting Teacher 
Service (No. of 
Teachers) 




'Intellectual Handicap 










- . 


Opportunity A ^ 
intellectual ^u.r.j 


188 < 72 

1U 


8 

44 4 schools 


* 1 






Physical Handicap 




* 4 






\ 


.Permanent handicap 
Short-term, accident 
or illness 




23 classes 




< 

K 




Impaired Hearing 


33 12 
(68 classes)' (28 classes) 
6 Nursery * 


2* 


* 


. 54 Itinerant 
3 Visiting 
.^Special Ed. Consult. 


'impaired Vision 


7 • 5 
(15 classes) (11 classes) 


2** 

• 




• 

13 Itinerant 
Special Ed. Consult. 


Specific Learning Difficulties 


% 






o 


Language Disorders 
Perceptual Disorders 


17(18 classes) 
4(8 classes) 










Social and Emotional Difficulties 










Behaviour Disturbance 


7 2 


6-1 








Other 




« i 








. ' Children with out- 
standing Ability 


/ 

(40 classes) 1 


0 

1 




i 




O Includes 1 conducted in premises erected, by the N.S.W. 
EF^^tanexe for children with a significant degree of both 

» ' '.-•**..' 


Institute for Deaf and Blind 
sight and hearing loss, and 1 


children . 
as * above. 


• 
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In tha^e cases children were placed before parents had consented to the 
IEP, though the parents had informally agreed to the placement in two 
of these cases. 

No placement was changed as a result of a diagnostic program. 
Liaison, Monitoring, and Review 

In all cases a liaison person was designated and has prepared quarterly 
reports, for parents and the IEP team. 

Review meetings were held near the beginning of placement in three cases; 
in one of them, a re-evaluation was conducted before the meeting. 

A new IEP was written only in the case of the re- evaluation; in another 
case an addendum was written, and in the third no action was taken* 

Year-end IEP review meetings had not yet been held by March 1980. 
In most cases, then, PL 94-142 regulations governing tKe IEP process are 
routinely met. The chief exceptions are the omission of notice to^parents on 
completion of the IEP, the lack of specific criteria for evaluating children's 
progress toward short-term objectives, and the occasional practice of writing 
an IEP after the child has been placed. Chapter 766 regulations are in general 
more detailed and stringent, and some of them are not always met by the LEA. 

In some phases of the IEP process, the presence of particular components 
varies considerably among cases. Most of this variation, however, is in a 
circumscribed range considered appropriate by both school personnel and parents, 
and can be explained fairly readily by surface characteristics of the cases. 
These include the following. 

1. Preschool or elementary placement. The two preschool programs are 
center-based, essentially self-contained classrooms. Only one of them — 
the preschool lab--includes nonhandicapped children. The elementary pro- 
grams in our sample place the child in regular classrooms, and for up to 
25 percent of the time outside the class in individual or small -group in- 
struction with a specialist. Whether a child is in a preschool or 



, Table A3. 2 

*^ Schools, units, classes and facilities for the child with 

special needs: Victoria 



» 

Child's Special Special Classes/ Special Classes/ 
Needs Units in Primary Units in Second- 
Schools ary Schools 


Special 
m Schools 


Hospitals 
with 

Classrooms 


Rehabi 1 - Re s i den - 
itatipn tial 
Centres \ Boarding 


Visiting Teacher ' 
Service (No. of 
Teachers) 


- - * 

Intellectual Handicap 

Moderate handicap 


22 
16* 








•Physical Handicap 


5 


3 


2 


6 


Impaired Hearing 


4 






) 72 


Impaired Vision 


6** 






^ 


Specific Learning Difficulties 45 - - 

Remedial Education' 43 Spec. Ed. Units 10 -— - - — , 

(Language, Arts, 5 Demonstration / 

v 5 6 9 M^hO Units 


Social jand Emotional 5 
Difficulties 


19*** 









* Special Development 'Schools, 5 within institutions conducted by "Mental Health Authority. 
** Includes Monnington Special Education Centre, which offers comprehensive parent guidance service. 
*** Attached to, or associated with, institutions which cater solely for children, adolescents and adults 
from the institution. 
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3. Type and severity of handicap . Preschool children with substantial 
disabilities are less likely to be placed in the preschool lab, and are 
more likely to obtain services from more than one specialist. Severity 
of handicap obviously influences the services and goals specified in the 

.IEP. Because more than one person may write objectives when many serv- 
ices are provided, the objectives for these children are likely to be 
more diverse in both content and style, as are the teaching methods, 
specialized materials, and evaluation methods. Cases of substantial dis- 
ability are likely to involve more specialists in the evaluation and IEP 
meeting as well as in service delivery, and the relationship between 
school personnel, parents, and children becomes more complex. 

4. Form used for IEP document. It seems almost trivial to point out that 
the form on which the IEP is written affects its content- Some of the 
changes made in the forms in 1979, however, influenced not only IEP con- 
tent but also the attitudes of school personnel toward IEPs. At one of 
the first meetings using the new forms, the chairperson remarked: 

We are using new forms for the IEP, and we are supposed to 
be more specific in writing our objectives. 

On the new forms, long-term objectives and teaching approach must be 
linked directly to the child's performance level; previously, performance 
level and teaching approach were separate categories in an addendum to 
the IEP and seemed almost an afterthought. On the other hand, because 
the new forms provide no space for a physical education plan, these serv- 
ices are less likely to be specified than before. 

In addition to the four sorts of variation described above, cases also 
varied in ways that both school personnel and parents considered extraordinary, 
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Table A3. 3 

Schools, units, classes § facilities for 
the child with special needs: Queensland 



Child 1 s Special Pre-school 
Nee$s Provision 


Special Units 
in Primary 
Schools - 


Special Units 
in Secondary 
Schools 


Special 
Schools 


•Hospitals Rehabil- 
with itation' 
C 1 ass rooms Cent res • 


Residen-, 

tial' 

Centres 


Consultative 
Visiting 
'Teacher Service 


Intellectual Handicap 




i c 
ID 


i 
l 


1 Q 








Physical Handicap 
Early Education 
Intervention . ' 




1 


2 


3 


included under 

pre-school 

provision(9) 




6 teachers visit 
96 centres. 12 
teachers visit 144 * 
pre-schools 


Multiple Handicaps 

Early Education 
Intervention 


3 

4 . 


• 


• 


, 3 








u 

Impaired Hearing 

#Early Education 

intervention 

CortfespdhdSnce Unit 


7 / 

(3)* / 
1 




i 


« 

i 


> 


* 

l 


17 teachers visit 
£\jo cejixres « 

w 
to 


Impaired Vision v 

<*Early Education %m 
Intervention 
Blind-Deaf Unit 


(1)* 


3 

1 . 


i 

* * 


1 


* 




*8 teachers visit 
68 centres 


Specific Learning Difficulties 


8 *♦ 












Social and Emotional Difficulties 
Educat iona 1 . Hand i cap 

Migrant Children 
Isolated Children 
Hospitalized Children 9 


* * 

239 remedial/ 
resource T. \ 
15 ' * 4 
1 

' 5 


2 

1 
2 






22 itinerant resource 
teachers. 3 teachers 
visit 20 centres 



Early Educational Intervention Programs, pro via ea oy ; 
There are 4 separate Units for these programs only. 
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cases 02 and 11, the children were assigned to diagnostic programs pend- 
ing, additional evaluation; in case 07, the child was placed in a pre- 
school program but was re-evaluated. In these cases the IEP meetings 
and documents that resulted were quite different from the original ones. 

These six types of cases are more difficult to explain that the lesser 
variations among IEPs found in most instances. They require us to look beyond 
the mere presence or absence of components of the IEP process. The cases 
share a number of characteristics. Here the present or absence of IEP elements 
had a decided effect on the child and family. And not only do the components 
of these IEPs differ substantially from those of most others, but the process 
itself--how the IEPs were developed— is unusual. The child and family charac- 
teristics and patterns of family-school interaction also differ from those in 
other cases. Not surprisingly, we have described the parent-school relation- 
ship in most of these cases as at least temporarily maladaptive. 

With these cases in mind— and with the aim of exploring how they differ 
from other cases— we will now analyze the structure and texture of the IEP 
process itself. Finally, we examine variations in IEPs from the perspective 
of our model of mutual adaptation between school and family. 

THE IEP PROCESS 

In this sec n we examine the IEP process as it occurred for the fami- 
lies in our sample. We describe the IEP meetings and the development of the 
IEP. We look at the way people and documents were prepared for the meetings, 
how meetings were structured, how staff and parents participated, how goals 
were determined, and how placements and services were decided upon. We exam- 
ine the relation between assessment, goals, and programs.' Finally, we discuss 
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Table A3. 4, 

Schools, units,/ classes § facilities fei* 
the child with special needs:- South Australia 



Child 1 s Special 

llCC UO 


Special Classes/ 
Units and other 
* assistance in 
Primary Schools 


Special Classes/ 
U^its^and other . 
assistance in 

Secondary Schools 

-* ^ 


Special 
Schools 


Hospit al Rehabil it- 

with — &tion 
Classrooms Centres 

} L_ 


Residen- 
tial 

Boarding 


Visiting- .Teacher 

Service (No. of 

Teachers) 
******* 


Intellectual Handicap 
Learning Difficulties*' 


Approximately 
99 schools 


200 teachers in 
51 schools^ * • 


16 




- 


• 

30 


Physical Handicap * 

PVit IHtpti in 

(jllJLlUl wll ±11 

Hospitals 


* 




1 


includes 1 % 
day care 
annexe 


- ™m 


2 


impaired neariiig 


9 


4/ 

/ 


1** 






9 


Impaired Vision 




/ 
/ 


1 






4 


Specific Learning , 
Difficulties 




1 " 

/ 3 units 
j associated with psychiatric 
/ and correctional" establishments 




* , 3 


Isolated Children 




/ 

•/• ' 


Correspondence 
+ School ef Air 


' o 

\ 

V 


Remote § Isolated 
Children's Team 



/ 



* "Include mildly mentally retarded and educationally handicapped children." 
** Parent Guidance Clinic, Kilparrin Teac/hing and Assessment Centre. 



/ 
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In some instances, staff even wrote goals and objectives before the IEP 
meeting. Their reasons were that it expedited the procedure. In cases they 
saw as clear-cut and where they anticipated no controversy, it was "just ^asier 



for everyone. 1 ' More often the staff informally agreed on the appropriate pro- 

/ 

gram, presented their evidence to the parents, and then developed the/IEPs. 
The Meeting 

Most of the meetings took place after school, although a few were scheduled 
for the morning. In the latter case, classroom teachers were released from 
their classes to attend. As we showed in Chapter II, all of the participants 
required under PL 94-142 attended each IEP meeting, and the conduct of the meet- 
ings was very similar. Each was held in a reasonably convenient area in the 
school in which the child was enrolled or where the placement of choice was 
located. Although no conference room or other space designed for small meetings 
was available, suitable places were found, and IEP meetings were clearly high on 
the list of school priorities. Meetings were held in libraries, the teachers 1 
room, small treatment rooms adjacent to special needs classes, or even the 

classroom itself. A notice than I£P meeting was in progress was posted on the 

\ 

door and meetings were seldom interrupted. 

In every case we observed, the staff tried to create ap atmosphere of 
relaxed informality. They were cordial to the parents and welcomed them to 
the meeting. Usually some members of the team already knew the parents. Some 
had made home visits, others had tested the child, an/others had simply tele- 
phoned to consult informally with the parents about their expectations and 
goals for the child. Occasionally^ the atmosphere was less cordial. In one 
case it appeared that school staff had already had some indication that there 
might not be unanimity on program plans. In another, the assessment attempts 
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had been particularly problematic and the staff were frustrated and annoyed 

» 

that they could obtain no clear-cut and coherent picture of the child's problem. 
In a third case the family had a history of children with problems and^the" . „ 
parents were considered uncooperative and difficult to deal with. In spite of 

s 

this, the sta^f made an effort to put the parents at ease. 

' parents- and staff usually gathered around a table and discussed the child 

4 

and his program under the direction of the team chairman. Assessment reports 
were presented, each specialist in turn summarizing the results of his or her 

i 

assessment and often citing examples of the child's behavior during testing. 
Since the results had usually been informally transmitted to parents at the 
time of assessment, we had the impression that there were few surprises.. In 
only one case, case 13, was the parent dismayed: he reported that the school 
presented a picture of his child that "just wasn't the way I had seen him." * 
He first reacted angrily, but later reported that he began to 16ok more care- 
fully at the things the school staff had said his son could not do _ and had to 
agree with seme of them. , 

/ The presentation of reports followed no particular sequence. A typical 

/ 

pattern for prekindergarten children was that of case 05. In addition to both 
parents, the following attended the meeting: the teacher i.Z the special educa- 
^ tion class for preschool children, a speech therapist, a psychologist, an ad-' 

justment counselor, two physical therapists, an occupational therapist, and a 
school nurse. They presented their reports thus: speech therapist, adjustment 
counselor, psychologist, nurse, teacher, physical therapist, and occupational 
therapist. As each -concluded his or her report, parents and other participants 
were encouraged to contribute additional information. At the elementary level, 
the classroom teacher often reported first, followed by the various special 
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Table /3.S 



Schools, units, classes 5 facilities for. 
the child with special needs: Western Australia 



. ~ 1 — " 1 

Child's Special 
V Npeds > 


Special Clas-ses/ 
Units in Primary 
• Schools 

i 


Special Classes/ Special Hospitals 

Units in Second-- Schools with 

ary Schools Classtooms 


Rehabilit- 
ation 
Centres 


Resident- 
ial 

Boarding 


Visiting Teacher 
Service .(No, of 
Teachers) 


Intellectual handicap 


51 units 
(62 classes! 


18 units 16* 
f 23* classes") 1** w* 






• 


t PfivsicaV Handicap* 




1 ' 5*** 2 


2 

i 


1 




| Impaired Hearing m 


4 ynits 5 
• (5 classes) 


1 unit 3**** 
. (3 classes) r Pre-school groups, 
1 * 1 resource centre 


• 




i •* - 


S Impaired Vision 


3 


— \ : = : 

l 






, • . - •. 


» 

Specific Learning 
Difficulties 


l6 remedial 
centres 


' 4 remedial 

clinics u 


\ 




n 

1 short-term 
isolated children 
1 short-tepi for" 
parents 


Social^and Emotional 
Difficulties 


4 resource 
centres 
(Guidance Branch) 


* i 






• 



* v 6 with pre-school centres. . . * 

** Day Activity Centre, under control of Mental Health Services 
*** Conducted in Day Care Centre, which owned arid maintained by Sptfst 
**** 1 semi -private - 



ic Welfare 



Association 
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tied her diagnosis to other tests, including the Carrow Elicited Language In- 
voice, on which he demonstrated "specific syntactic immaturities," She cited 
specific deficits, such as failure to use articles, errors in the use of per- 
sonal pronouns, inability to use ancillary forms of irregular verbs, and diffi- 
culty in forming questions, particularly in the inverted form. 

The mother listened attentively as the material was presented. She had 
said at the outset that the child was content in the placement and seemed to 
be speaking more at home, eager to talk about what happened in school and on 
the way home. She was very pleased- She was not surprised or overly concerned 
with his'problems of syntax or his articulation. Her concerns centered around 
his peer interaction and his overall adjustment to school • The mechanics of 
the language delay and its implications for the future did not trouble her at 
this time. 

This style of presentation was used most often with handicaps that are 
fairly discrete and for which school personnel had identified tests that they 
felt provided adequate information . At the prekindergarten and kindergarten 
level, these tests included assessment of speech and language, general intel- 
ligence, and sensory integration. At the early elementary level, achievement 
scores were also reported. Emotional stability, social competence, and be- 
havioral organization tended to fall to the more clinical type of assessment 
and reporting. 

The effect of the two reporting styles on families varied. Some families, 
like 02, listened politely but without great interest to the test details- 
Others, such as case 07, were^thoroughly confused by the excessive diagnostic 
detail about their child's sensory integration and left the meeting angry and 
defensive. The mother said, 

They talked a. lot [the meeting lasted over two hours] but I still 
don't know what the problem is. And I don't think they do either. 
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Schools, units, classes *§ facilities for 
the child with special needs: Tasmania 



Child* s Special 
Needs 


Special Classes/ 
Units in* Primary 
Schools 


Special Classes/^ 
Units in Second - 
• ary Schools 


Special 
School s 


Hospitals 
with 

Classrooms 


kehabil-r 
it at ion » 

Centres 

i — > 


s 

Residen- 
tial 

Boarding 


„ Visiting Teacher 
Service [No , o^r 
Teachers) . 


Intellectual Handicap* 


6 


2" 


'.12* 






.1 




Physical Handicap 
cniioren in nospit-axs,^ 


h 0 




2 


V 

9* 




1 


V 

t 


Impaired Hearing 


i 


2 • • 


1 




j 




6 


Impaired Vision 




f 

\ 
1 


' 1 








4 


Specific Lfekrning 
Difficulties 


» 3 


\ 1 

i 








- • 


*t 


.Social and. Emotional 
Difficulties 


* 

♦ 




4 * 








I | 


Vocational Unit for 
x School leavers 


* 


a 


1 








i 


Educational Handicap s 

:\ • . 




" 1 






3 


4 1 



School 
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the prekindergarten lab school, insisting that he be placed in the kindergarten 
in his neighborhood school instead. In both cases, LEA staff acquiesced, but 
clearly with reservations. 
The Document 

As discussed in Chapter I, the definition of goals and objectives in IEPs 
varied considerably. In some, the goals were vague and general. In case 09, 
for example, the initial IEP document specified only that the child would 
"develop first-grade skills and improve self-confidence." The second evalua- 
tion and the IEP revision were somewhat more precise, specifying three goals: 
the child was to improve auditory skills, to improve visual skills, and to 
work with the adjustment counselor one period a week to express verbally any 
feelings about pressures contributing to her anxiety. 

In other cases, objectives were more specific. In case 10, for example, 
they were that ff by the end of the year the child will know five short vowels; 
will know sight vocabulary and learn to blend sounds; will perform addition 

and subtraction operations: and will perform handwriting exercises successfully. 

o 

However, while some goals were more detailed, the teaching approach and methods 
remained vague: "a multi-sensory approach; a student -based approach. 11 As in 
several other cases, the parents seemed unaware of the purpose of specifying 
goals and of their links with instruction. 

Certainly neither goals nor treatment were specified in sufficient detail 
to guide decisions on instruction, or to five parents any clear idea of the 
educational experience their child would have. Instead, we believe that de- 
fining goals and treatment forces all parties involved in the child's educa- 
tion, to stop periodically and examine the child and his progress; and the 
document provides a basis for future discussions. 

i 

So 



Table A3. 7 

Schools, units^ classes § facilities for* 
the child with special needs: Northern Territory 



Child's Special 
Needs 


Special Classes/ 
.Units in, Primary 
"Schools 


Special Classes/ 
Units in Second- 
ary Schools 


Hospitals ■ Rehab'ih- 
with itation 
class rooms Cent res 


Residen- 
tial 
Boarding* 


Visiting Teacher 
Service (No. of 
Teachers) 


i 

Intellectual Handicap 


11 


3 


✓ 

3* 2 






Physical Handicap 










4 


Impaired Hearing 


6 


1 




-/—. — 


2 


Impaired Vision 


1 


1 






• 1 


Specific Le&rning 
Difficulties 


1 ' 

, 1 
• 


2 


( 






— 1 

Social and Emotional 
Difficulties 










• 


Pronounced Language 
Disorder 


1 
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4 Children's characteristics contribute to the formulation of positive 
expectations for the results o& services. School personnel of often appear 
more enthusiastic about working with children who behave appropriately, are 
outgoing, and evince cognitive potential despite their disabilities. The 
most successful IEPs tend to be those in which the child's disability is well 
defined and the educational prognosis reasonably clear. In these cases there 
is less likelihood of disagreement about services. Evidence of the child's 
progress also seems to make IEP meetings held after placement more successful. 

Our second conclusion is that, when individual cases are examined, the 
required procedures in the IEP process seem to have less influence on adaptation 
in themselves than as a framework for parent-school interaction. The IEP 
meeting provides one setting—usually an important one--in which school per- 
sonnel and parents exchange views about the child's needs. For most parents 
and staff, the IEP document is of less concern than the atmosphere of con- 
sensus that is the valued outcome of the IEP meeting. Only in cases of more 
extreme variation in the procedures—which are often cases that have not 
yet become adaptive—do the requirements take on intrinsic importance. 

The third conclusion is that predictability greatly influences whether 
the IEP process will lead to accommodation or tension. IEP meetings tend to 
be successful when parents and school staff have had informal discussions 
before the meetings, or when an initial IEP meeting has already been held. 
In these cases parents and school personnel have come to know each other and 
establish mutual expectations, and discussion is often more relaxed and in- 
formal. 

To understand how these three factors— characteristics of participants, 
parent-staff interaction, and predictability— influence the IEP process, it 
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Schools, units, classes § facilities fox 
the child with special needs: Australian Capital Territory 




ChilcUs Special 
Needs 


^Special Clas°ses/ Special Classes/ Special Hpspitals 
Units in Primarv Units in Second- Schools with 
Schools ary Schools Classrooms 
' / • 


Rehabi 1 - Re sident - 
itation ial/ 
* Centres Boarding 


Visiting Teacher 
Service (No. of 
Teachers) 


r 

Intellectual Hafidicap 


1978: 13 Units 1 _ 5* 
f 25 classes^ 
v 1979: 16 Units ; 
(32 classes) 






Physical Handicap 
Difficulties 


• , V 

y 2 






Impaired Hearing 


2 1 


i 


' ■ s 

w 


| Impaired Vision 


1 • 1 • 


— i 


I 

1 


1 Specific Learning 
Difficulties • 


56 part-time 2 Reading 
(28 F.T.E. ^entres 
* teachers) 


f 

f ' - 


• • i 


Social and Emotional 
Difficulties 








* Includes a class conducted at the Bruce Hostel, a Capital territory- Health Commission Hostel. 
**Integration within regular classes is encouraged, t 
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disability and point the way to placement and objectives of treatment. Some- 
times, however, initial evaluation takes place under less than ideal conditions, 
as at tne preschool screening or during a brief home visit. A tester unfamiliar 
with the child and the nature and severity of the disability may have difficulty 
obtaining clear results. Furthermore, school staff are concerned about many 
children at one time, and-particularly in spring evaluations -must as a 
practical matter take account of the number of places .open in each class and 

the availability of staff to provide services. , 

i 

Evaluation must lead to a decision about placement for the child— the 
central concern of both parents and school personnel. For parents, the place- 
ment decision depends on both their acceptance of a diagnosis of the handicap 
and their knowledge of placement options. Like their oivn assessment of their 
child, parents 1 investigation of placement options is generally quite unsystematic. 
A mother may hear about the preschool lab from a neighbor Cease 04) or from 
a teacher of another child (case 03). Some parents, resisting the idea of 
handicap and need for services, may make virtually no effort to investigate 
placements (cases 09 and 13). Very few parents are acquainted with the idea 
of a continuum of possible placements as defined by PL 94-142, and fewer still 
investigate any outside those offered by the school system. 

For the school staff as well, the placement decision depends on diagnosis 
of the child's needs and on the available placements. Most preschool cases 
are seen as appropriate for placement in the preschool lab or the class for 
more seriously disabled children. School staff consider individualization 
in these settings to result from additional services, such as occupational or 
speech therapy, and from the individual attention of classroom teachers. At 
the elementary level the p lac emendations are more, numerous , from "monitoring" 
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Table A7.1 



Census of handicap in regular schools : l 
teaching staff and student numbers in government schools by' state 



State 



Schools enrolling children 
with identified handicaps 



Schools without children 
with identified handicaps 



All schools 



Enrolment 



No. of 
teachers* 



Teacher/ 

student 

ratio 
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No. of 
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Teacher/ 

student 

ratio 



No. of 

responding Enrolment 
schools 



No. of 
teachers* 



Teacher/ 

student 

ratio 



NSW 


405637 


20588 


i 

' 19.7 


42544 


204i . 


20.8 


1073 


441881 


02629 


19.8 


VIC 


302840 


20021 


15.1 


41368 


2530 ' 


16.4 


1030 


344208 


22-551 


15.3 


QLD 


189393 


9727 


19.5 


' 19327 


952 . 


20.3 


734 


208720 


^0679 


19.5 


SA 
WA 


144223% 

98245 


8446 
5364 


17.1 

18.3 

/ 


12711 
21880 


722' 
1007. 


' 17.6 
21.7 


466 
355 


156934^/ 
i20125 


^ ■ 

63jl • 


17.1 
' 18.9 


TAS. 


45369 


2520 


/ 


2734 


116 


23.6 . 


140 


48103 \ 


2636 


18.2 


NT 


5434 


314 


17.3 








14 


5434 


/, 314 


17.3 


ACT 


11816 


707 


16.7 


4177 


208 


20.8 

V 


49 


15993 


915 .. 


17.5 








• 








• 


J 




V 

f 


Australia 


1202957 


6768? 


17.8 


144741 


7576 


19.1 


3861 


1347698 ' 


75262 


17.9 



* as full-time equivalents, rounded 
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place among school personnel. This consensus is important in assuring a 
coherent presentation to parents and in coordinating services for the child. 
These, too, we have called adaptive traits. 

Difficulties may arise under two conditions: when the child's needs have 
not yet been diagnosed, and when parents and school staff disagree about 
diagnosis and placement. The diagnosis may be ambiguous because of insufficient 
time for the evaluation, assessment that is inappropriate or too limited, or 
disagreement among those conducting assessments— whether inside or outside the 
school system—about the significance of results. Conflicts between parents 
and school staff may arise when the diagnosis leads the two sides to firm but 
opposing conclusions about the disability and appropirate intervention. 

It is often at the IEP meeting that the paths of parents and school staff , 
finally meet. Here too, the factors that influence the IEP process -participants, 
traits, social interaction, and predictability-intersect. The most adaptive 
IEP meetings-those that lay the groundwork for future communication and con- 
sensus between family and school staff-are often those in which placement 
has already been decided. Whether parents and school personnel can reach 
agreement before the IEP meeting depends on pportunities for informal contact, 
which in turn depend on many of the factors that we have classified as adaptive. 

IEP meetings in which there is disagreement or conflict do not necessarily 
portend a maladaptive relationship. They may serve the important function of 
allowing the two sides to express opinions, doubts, and fears that may be re- 
solved in subsequent meetings or informal negotiation. In these cases the 
the IEP meeting works much like a successful home visit: as the first oppor- 
tunity for a dialogue between families and school staff. Such|neetings may 
open the path to family-school consensus, while meetings that are overtly 
more successful consummate the consensus. 

92 
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Table A7.2 / 

Census of handicap in regular 'schools : 
teaching staff and student numbers in non-government schools by state 



Schools enrolling children 
with identified handicaps 



Schools without children 
with identified handicaps 



'All Schools 



Enrolment 



No. 6f 
teachers* 



Teacher/ 

student 

r^tio 



Enrolment 



No. of 
teachers* 



Teacher/ No. of 
student responding Enrolment 
ratio schools 



No. of 
teachers* 



Teacher/ 

student 
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NSW 


701900 


3799 


18.5 


2 


1/ 

$83 


- v 
1457 


20.6 


296 


94073 


4956 


19. 


0 




VIC 


91694 * 


- 5254 


17. .5 

l 


20399 


1063 


*#■ ' 


303- 


112093 

4 


6317 


17. 


7 




QLD 


44090 . 


2173 


' 20,3 • 




5391 ' 


„ * 465" 


11.6 , 

— j—-- 


170 


49481 


2638 


18. 


8 




SA 


16190 


912 


17. k 




6187 


346 


17.9 

/ 


74 


22377 


1258 

i 


17 


8 




» 

WA 


7004 


344 


! 20.4 




3597 


256 


-14.0 ' 


,43 


10601 


1 600 


17 


7 




tas 


5186 


285 


18.2 




2670 


157 , 

J 


' 17.0 


38 . 


7856 ' 


442 


17 


8 




^ NT 
ACT- 


3509' • 


145 


24.2 




29 


1 


f29.0 • 


7 


3538 


' 146 


24 


.2. 




3555 


193 


18.4 , 




1471 


58 

> i 


25.4 


10 


5026 

♦ 


251 ' 


20 


0 




•» 

' Australia 241418 


13105 


18.4 


• 63627 


* 

3503 


18.2 
* 


941 

> 


305045 

9 

a , 


16608 


• 

. 18 


.4 



37 
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V. MUTUAL ADAPTATION: THE FIRST YEAR OF SERVICES 

In the previous section we identified characteristics of families , chil- 
dren, and school personnel that influence mutual adaptation in the initial 
stages of the PL 94-142 process. We then examined how these affect the for- 
mulation of individualized education programs ancl the transition to the first 
year of services. Mutual adaptation, as we see it, is an interaction both 
among parents, children, and school staff, and between these participants and 
the provisions of the law. Not only do characteristics of the actors in the 
process affect how the provisions of the law are implemented, but the way in 
which the law is carried out can be expected to ^.nfluence parents, children, 
and school staff and their interactions with each other. 

In this chapter we discuss the effects of the first year of services on 
the children and families in bur sample. In order to make our discussion 
parallel our earlier treatment of the traits that children and families brought 
to the PL 94-142 process, we have categorized the effects of the fitst year 
as nearly as possible in the same way as we categorized the initial factors 
contributing to adaptation. We have divided the effects on the child thus: 
academic progress; social relationships; and affect and self-image. To our 
discussion of the effects on families we have added a summary of the economic 
effects of the first year. Finally, we omitted some family characteristics, 
such as parents 1 educational experiences and educational values, that under- 
went little change. Because the focus of the study is on child and family 
characteristics, we do not deal directly with the effects of the first year 
on school personnel'. These are discussed throughout this chapter, particularly 
in the treatment of parents 1 relations with the schools, and^implications for 
school personnel are drawn at more length in the final chapter. 
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Table A7.3 

• , 'Census of handicap in regular schools : , 
teaching staff and student • numbers in all schools by state 
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19 
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20.8 
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17.7 
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administered one or more tests in the spring of 1980 and compared t;he child's 
performance to the original assessment. Teachers gauge children's perforroar^e 
to the original assessment. Teachers gauge children's performance by observing 

i 

them informally, often reviewing, their quarterly reports to make a, summary 
judgment of progress over th3\year. Parents usually infer progress from in- 
spection of the child's v T ork and from report cards and quarterly progress 

i j 7 

repor,tsj; often, naturally enough, their opinions are heavily influenced by 

u 

those I'd f the teacher. Furthermore, different standards 06 progress are applied 
to different children and associated with different measures. For standardized 
tests, of course, standards are usually expressed in percentiles, age levels, 
or grade levels. At the preschool level, the standard is often the child's 

/ * 

standing in relation to somewhat vague notions of developmental level or 
academic readiness. In the elementary grades, a common standard of progress 
is the child's relation to the curriculum and to others in the class; for 
example, teachers and parents are often concerned about which reading group 
the child f.s in, which reader the group is working on, and whether the child 
is reading "at grade level/ 1 Thus, while the reference group may vary, the ^ 
child's progress is most often measured against that of a group of "average 11 
children. A striking dspect of our cases is how seldom the child's tEP goals 
are used as a reference point for assessing progress: in no case did teachers, 
specialists, or parents explicitly and systematically question whether the 
goals of the IEP had been met. % * % 

By the standards that the participants used, there were five cases of 
clear academic progress in our sample: 01 and 02, preschool lab children; 
bS and 11, children in the preschool class for the moderately bandicapped;. 
and 10, an elementary school child. In 1930 child 01 had an above-ayerage - 
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Table A7.4 

Prev^iince of students with professionally identified handicaps in government regular schools 

in Australia : by disability and state* 
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Prevalence of students with school identified handicaps in government regular schools 

in Australia : by disability and state* 
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Prevalence of' students with professionally identified handicaps in non-government/regular schools 



in Australia : by disability and state* 
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96 


; ' .91 


1 


. . 01. 


•A ' 

149 


1 .41 


3 7856 '< 


t 

4 


.•05 


. 16 


.20 


.10 


,13 


32 , 


.41 


54 


. *69 


116 


1.48 


NT 


3538 


4 


.'11 


13 


.37 ' 


"4 


rn ■ 


.-11 


.'31 • 


i 2 


-.06 ' 


' 34 


.96 


ACT • 


5026** 






2. 


.04 


3 

< 


.06 


f 


v 

.72 * 


v A- 




■• 41 


.82 


Australia 


9 

30504-5 ' 


145 


.05 


538 


. .18 


495" 

<? 


..16 


- 1143 


.37 » * 




) .05 


2463 


.81 


< 


* based on 


^.45 pereent 


response 


level 


• ** • 






• ' ^ \ 








3S 



** included pre-schools 



* , Table A7.7 

K -' ; 

Prevalence of students with school .identified handicaps in pon-government regular schools 

*i'n Australia : by disability and stater , ' 



State 



School' 
enrolmertt 



Visual 



No. 



Hearing 
No. \ 



Physical 
No. \ 



Mild, 
mental 

No, 



Mod. /Severe 
t mental , 

No. - % 



handicaps 
1% ' % 



7~ 



liOn 








t;7 
•> » 


OA 
• UO 


7 






/ a\ 

/• 4j 


23 

* 








vrc 


112093 . 


3, 


.003-. 


26 


.02 


10 


.01 


283 


.25 


10 


:01 


• 332 


s 30 


QLD . . 


' 49481 


4 


.01 


7 


.01 , 


1 


.002 , 


101 


.20 


■ 1 


.002 ' 


114 


.'•23 


\ 

SA J 


f 

f °22377 ' 


14' 


.0*6 


. 28 


.,13 


i 


• 


-113 


• -.50. 


2 


.01 


157 


' f 


WA 


' 1Q601 


1 


.01 


• 

io 


.09 


6 


.06 


. 66 


*62 


'3 * 


. 4)3 


.-86 


* '.81 


TAS 


,7856 


1 


' .01 . 










26 


.3-3" 


8.' 


'.10 : 


35 


.45 


NT N 


. - 353g .mi. 


2 

* 


.06 


7 - 


.20 


1 


.03 ■ 


. 6 


.1.7 






\ % 

' * 16 


' .05 


ACT 


5026** ' 






1 


.02 






1 


.02 






2 


; .04. 




ft 






»» 






V 














Australia 


305045 


25 


1 .01 . 




.04 


21 


\ — 


1000 


..33 ' 


* .'02 ' 


' 'l229 


' .40 

* 

/ - 




* .based- on 


. a 

45.45 percent response^level 
















* 



** includes pre-schools 



♦ ♦ 
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. • Table A7.8 

The attitudes of principals of regular government schools enrolling handicapped children *to the education of 

those children in regular schools : by state , 

±J ' ' " 



Favourably disposed to handicapped children in regular schools 



Idealogically t 



No. 



\ 



tn special 
classes in 
regular 
schools 
s 

No. " % 



Depends on 
adequate spec- 
ialist support 
and/ or 
facilities 

No. % 



Depends on the 
effect on the 
child and/or 
the other 
children ' > 

'No. ' % 



Depends on the 
type 'of handi- 
cap and/ or 
degree of 
Jiandicap 

No. % 



Unfavourable 
attitude 



No • 
response' 



No. 



No. 



339 

ERjt 



NSW 


245 ' 


28.3 


" 26 


3.0 


-253 


29:2 


53^ 


6. 


1 


141 


16.3 


43 


5.0 


106 


12.3 


VIC 


142 


l£-3 




\0.6 


282 


^ 36.4 ' 

« 


75^ 


9. 


7 


LI 4 


14'. 7 * 


54 


7.0 


102 


13'. 2 • ' 
w 
w 

12.8 ' . N 
i 


QLD 


134 ' 


24.8 


«. 9/ 


l\7 


175 


32.5 


38 


- 7. 


1 


74 


13.7 * . 


40 * 


7.4 


69 




95 


24.1 


' 18 


• / 

y.6 * 


163 


41.4 


19 


4. 


8 


46 


11.6 


9 


. 2.3 - 


44 


11.1 


WA C 


>*• 

70- 


27.0 


7 


2.7 


103 


.39.8 


.11 


4. 


2 


29*. 


11.2 


7 


2.7 


32 


12.4 ' ^ 


•TAS 


35 


28.7 


1 * V 

3 


f 

2.5 


45 


✓ 

34.4 • 


1 


0. 


8 i 


25 


20.5 


3 


2/5 


13 


10.7 \ 


" . Nf . 


3' 








2 


28.6 


1 ' 


7. 


1 


1 


7.1 


1 


7.1 


4 


28.6, A 


ACT 


4 


12.9 


\ 




. 6.5 


.1 


3 


2 


• 

' 1 


3,, 2 






23" 


74.2 




























5.2 > 

1 






Australia 


728 


24.3 


68 


2.3 


1024 


34.1 

f 


199 


6 


6 


431 


14.3 


157 


393 


13. l v ' 1 
QHU 



Tjable' A7.9 

The attitudes* of- principals of regular nongovernment schools enrolling handicapped children ,to the education 

of those children in regular schools : hy state ? . * ' 



Favourably- disposed to handicapped children in Regular school^ 



Ideologically 



No. 



In^ special 
classes in 
regular - 
schools 



No. 



if 



Depends on 
adequate spec- 
ialist support 
and/or , - * v 
facilities 

flo. . 



Depends on the * Depends on ihe 



Unfavourable 
'-attitude 



effect on the 
child ancj/or 
the other 
children 

No. V 



tyge of ha 
cap and/cn 
degree of 
handicap 

No: * % 



No. 



\ 



No * 
response 



No: 





NSW 


53 


26. S 

• 

* 






57' 


28.5 


. 18 


•9.0' 


^ 27 


13.5 - 

> 


12 


6.0 * ,• 


33 


16.5 




vrc 


71 


31.8 ' , 


r 


0.4 


69 - 


31.0 


23 


10.3 


24 


10.S 


6 


2.7 


l 29 


13.0 




QLD 


30 


21.3 * 


4 


2.8 


41 

0 


29.1 


15 


.10.6 


' 30 


21.3 • 


10 


7.1 


11 


7.8 




SA 


■ 22 


42.3 \ 


z 


'3.8 


11 


21.2 




5 


9.6 




3.8 


' 10 


19.2 




WA 


5 


18.5 


i 


3.7 


.8' 


29.6 


- 2 


7.4 


■J- 


- 11. 1- 


'<-. 




8 


29.6 




TAS 


7 


30.4* 






8 


,34 ?8 


2 


8.7 


.2 


8.7 






4 


17.4 • 




























S 






NT ' • 


» 4 


66.7 






1 


16.7 ' 














16.7 




ACT 


1 


20.0 






1 


20..0 






1 


'20.0 


1 


ip.o • 


"i 


* 20. 0 



Australia 193 ' 28.5 



1.2 



196 29.0 



60 



8.9 



92 13.6 



31 * 4,6 



97' 14.3 



Table A7.10 ' . 

Numbiers of regular schools enrolling/not enrolling hancftcappe'd children 
- , . by state and system 





i 


Povernment 




* 


-Non -government 






All schools 




State 


With 


" Without, 




With 


' Without 




With 


* Without * 






handi- 


* fldllClJ. 


J Total 

f lu Lai 


handi*** 


' * * handi- 


'Total 


handi- 


handi- 


Tota 


s 


cap 


cap 




cap 


cap 




cap 


cap 




NSW* t * 


867 


■* j 
106 . 


1073 


200 


96 • " 


« 296. 


; .1067 


202 


1369 


VIC 


774 


256 


. 1030 


223 


80 


303 


997 


336 


1333 


QLD . 


5$9 


195* 


734 


•• .141 


29 


170 


680 


224 


:904 


CA 
OrV 


394 


72 


466 

> 


52 


22 


74 


446 


94 


540 


WA 


259 


-■96 j 


355 


27 


16 


43 


28C 


112 


398 


TAS 


' 122 


18 


140 


23 


15 


38 


145 


33 


. 178 


NT 


14 




14 


' 6* 


1 


7 


20 


'■ { 


21 


ACT - 


31 


18 


49 


5 


5' 

\ 


10 


* 

36-. 


23 . < 


59 


Australia 


3000 


861 


3861 


. 677 


0 

264 


941 


' 36.77 


1025 


4S02 



Table A7.ll 



Summary c^f' students with handicapping conditions including and\~ 
excluding* regutar schools with fulltime special classes by state ': 

government schools , ^ *\ 



\ 


v rr r~ 

• No. of pupils 






• V 

j Jtfo. of pupils \ 






State % 


*in regular 


No. 11 with 




in" regular \ 


No with 






schools includ- 


handicaps 


" % 


schools exclud- 


\ handicaps 


% ■ 




ing ful Itime 






ing ful It imp 








special classes - 


. - 




special' classes 


} - 


> 


* 

NSW 


< 

448181 


12746 


2.84 


330567 


. '7250 


2.19 




« 












VIC * 

% 


344208. * 


•4485 • 


1.30 


329406 ' 


4167 


' 1 .-27 


QLD" s 


208720 


3697 


1 .77 


188999 


• 

, 3050 


1.61 


SA' • ■ 


156934 


3165 


2.02' 


' " , 121438 


1796 


1.49 


WA 


120125 


2418 

t 


,2.01 


98179 


1752 


1.78 


TAS * 


48103 


1701 


3.54 


• 37416 


1169 

• 


. 3.12 


NT 


5434 


• 137, . 


2.52 


4171 . ' 


104 


2.49 


ACT * 


15993 

o - » 


337 * 


• 2."n 

« 


- 8985 

. ^ . / 




0.22 










V 






Australia 


1347698 


28686 


2.13 


- ' 1119161 


19308 


1.70 



to 



Table A7.12 



Sununary of students with handicapping conditions including and 
excluding regular schools with fulltime special classes by state 
v ' non-government schools 



• • 


♦State. 


No. -of pupils 

in regular ( 
' schools infclud- 
* ing fulltime , 

special classes 


No. jvith 
handicaps 


• 


% 


* <N 


No. of pupils 
in regular 
schools exclude 
inp fulltiin6^^ 
^special classes 


No, with 
^ handicaps 


% 

l 






4 1 

NStV 


• 

94073 " 


i24'4 


• 


1.32 


t 


89203 


1048 


1 . 1 / • 


4 ft 

> 




VJC 


- 112093 ' 


•, ' 1077 - 




0.96 


■s 


105340 
• 49087 


994 


0.64 


ON 




QLD 


' . 49481 ' 


,518- 




1.05 










^A 


22377 


. - 37,4 




1.67 




22287 t J 


365 


1 . 63 






• 

WA 


10601. 


235 




• 

2,22 


• 


- 987 t 




2?27 






' TAS 


* • • 

7856 * 


151 




1.92 




'7459 


138 


1.85 






NT 


3538 


50 




1.41 < 




' '2808 


49 


1.75 






; AC T* '"' 


s 

■ 5026 ' 


• 43 

• 




0.86- 




♦4066' 


42- " 


1.03 






f 

Australia 


305045 


—3692 




1.21 




290129 < f " 


i 3365 


.4.16 


• 


« 397- 






\ 






* L_ _ 


1 






39S - 






1 , 1 










1 







ERIC, 



•r-\ ■' 
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Table A7.13 ; 

Summary of students with handicapping conditions including^ and 
excluding -regular schools with fulltime special classes by state 

all schools 



No. of pupi'ls 
in regular 
schools includ- 
ing fulltitoe 
special cTasses 



No. with 
handicaps 




No. of pupils 
in regular 
schools exclude 
ing fulltime 
special classes 



No. with 
handicaps 



: % 



NSW 


542254 

. « 


13990 




2-. 58 


419770 
434746 


8298 


vie 


456301 


5562 


1 


-- 1.22 


5161 


QLD 


, _ 258201 


4215 


* * 


1.63 • 


238086 


' X 3555 


SA 


179311 


3539 




1.97 


• 143725 


2161 


WA 


130726 


2653 ' . 




2.03 


108058 


,1976' 


TAS 


" 55959 


1852 




3.31- 


44875 


% 1307 


NT 


8972 


187 


* 


' 2.08 ' 


6979 


153. 


ACT 


21019 


380 




1-.81 


13051 ' 

* « 


62 ' 


Australia 

1 c 


1652743 


32378 . 


« 


, 1.96. 


i 

*_ 1409290 • 

% 

1 ' U 


22673' 



399 



1.98 
1.19 
1.49 
l tt .50 
1.83 



2.19 
0.47 

1 .'61 ' 
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Table A7.14 



Handicapped students in government schools in the* Northern Territory 



No. of 
•schoo'ls 



120 



'Scho'ol.(i) 
enrolment 



24,134- 



Visual (2) Hearing (3) Physical (4) ^taJ 53 



No. 



12 



05 



Mod/Sev (6) All (7) 
mental * handicap's 



No. • 



No. ; . 



No. 



•No. 



54 .023 « . 6 



025 



168 



45 



.18 



No. 



285 1.18 



NOTES 
1. 



/ 



As from 31 July 1978 .there we^e 120 « government schools in, the Northern Territory catering for 24,134 pupils. 
Independent schools had a population of 3,833 pupils for whom separate statistics are unavailable. Of the * 
27,517 pupils, 18415 were in urban schools (66. 9%) 5*719 Abo'rigimU commimities (20.8%) .and 3,383 in 
independent schools (i.e. 13.-3%) * . c 1 *: 

2. Incjudes blind,, deaf-blirfd, visually impaired at special unit in regular school. * , v 

3. Includes special class placement and visiting* teacher service dnly but does not include figures tor milder 
conductive losses among. -Abor'igina Ys, * m x m . 

4. " Assisted in norma V classes by aide or part-time instructor. * r • 

Only special class children listed. Many other children assisted by 13 special resource teachers in 12 schools. 

6. Only pupils ^n special schools ^listed, j ^ . 

7. .All handicaps does not include children in special Language unit, reading centres, remedial reading, children 

receiving speech therapy services, migrant, english, or. bilingual edUcatri'Qji. 



) 
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Table A14.J 

Comments on needs and priorities by 
teachers of the intellectually handicapped 
by States 



-teacher* s comments * . 




QLO 


* NOS.W 




VIC. 




S.A. 




W.A. 


TAS 


A ACT N.T. 




Gov 


Non-GoV 


Gov 1 


•Jon -Gov 
• 


Gov 


Non-Gov 


Gov * 


Non-Gov fc 


Gov Non-Gov 


Gov 


Gov Gov 




(n*91) (n*3S) 


(n=27) 




(n*SS) 


(n=63) 


(n=34) (n*9) . 


(n*9) (n=8) 


(n=14) '(n«8) (n«l) 


caFi/ in tcrvui^Aon ' 


1 


2 


i 
i 


1 
1 


6 


4 


.4 / 


f . 




5 


3 


Individual as key 


5 


1 


* 


1 « . 


, 6 


s 






- 






Survival skills 


10 


I 


S . 


2 


3 


3 


8 / 


1 


- 




' 1 




4 


1 






3 




*— ^ 


. 1 

^ 2 




"- 




Self -worth 


' ? 


* 2 


3 


1 


4 


5 


i 




- 


1 


Behaviour Modification 




* 1 






2 










r 


* * * 


Vocational * 








1 


3 / 




1 


2 




1 m 


% * . V 

nevi cmiujidi t 


4 


1 ♦ 






1 


1 


^2 










Po<t-^chool training 


5 




1 


2 1 


1 


2 




1 




8 


s " 


Integration 


4 * 


- 




• 


4 


2 " . 


/ \ 


1 




1 


1 - 


Training * 




3 


3 


4 


7 


6 


3 


1 


1 


* 1 


'4 - 


Pupil/teacher ratio % 


10 


3 


3 






" 1 




1 




- 


-4 - ° 


Staffing 


2 


1 


2 


1 


" 1 


2 


3 ' 


- 




6 


- 


Appropriate facilities 


5 


. * 1 - 


' 3 


3 


1 


1 


4' 




1 . /" 


* 1 




Professional backup 


O 




1 


1 


8 


5 


0 




1 


A 

H 


Liaison 


5 




4 


1 


3 


1 * 


? 1 






1 


l - vj - ' 


nVul 1 dul Ml/ \JL rc)Caivll 


2 


3 
















-J If— 


/ 


Counselling/ education - , 


3 


1 


1 


5 




3 


4 


1 


1 




: :\ 


Involvement 


1 


1 






* 


1 


4 




1. 


^ 1 




Relief >fy 






1 


1 


1 


1 


^_ 




t - 


• 


1 - 


Education 


3- 


7„ 


3» 


7 * 


1 






S 


2 ■ 


2 


1 


Involvement 




7 


2 


o 5 : , 


2 " ~ 


r 


2 




1 " - ' 


• 3 




•* 
























Curriculum 


8 


- \ 




s 


5 


2 


3 








. 2 


Finance 


3 • 


2 


1 


\- 












1 




Other 


9 


8 


1 


1 

* 


S 


S , 


5 


2 


2 1 


3 





ST 

< 



o »-• 
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• " Table A14.* 

Comments on needs and priorities: 
teachers of children with other handicaps 
by State 



Teacher's comments 



Qld N.S.W. . VIC S.A. W.A. " TAS ACT N.T. 
Go>»5r Non-Gou^ Gov Non-Gov Gov Non-Gov Gov Non-Gov Gov Non-Gov Gov Gov Gov 
(n«21) (n»8) (n«14) (n»20) (n*32) (n*26) (n=6) (n»0)' (n=23) (n«3) (n=16) (n«3) (n»l) 
z . ^ % - 



Early Intervention 2 

^' Individual^as'key 2 
Survival skills 

Normalization * 1 

3 Self -worth * 2 

g Behaviour Modification 

Vocational ^ ^2 

Recreational 3 

Post-school^ training 1 



2 •> 
1 



l l 



Integration /*\ 


2 

-<*«■■- 


l 




3 


1 1 


2 






Training J . * 


3 


i l* 


4 


4 * 


2 1 


4 






Pupil/teacher ratix> 
^Staffing 
Appropriate facilities 




S; 


1 ' 

2 

2 


2 > 
" 1 

c s 


3 * 1 
3 1 


4 
2 

" 3 


\ 


J «*, 


^Professional Backup 


i 




^1 




2 ■ 


* 4-;> 




-2 


Liaison ... 

Availability of research* 


l • 


1 


1 . 


2 

2 „ 


2 3 " 
<* 


3 




. « 1 - 1 


Coun sfrl i ng/educat i on 




1 1 


2 


4 








2 


Involvclj^nt^ 
Relief ^ * 






2 




2 • - 






1 - ' - ' 



U3 

1 



8\ 



Education 
Involvement 



4 



. t* Curriculum 
Finance ^ 



Other 
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• APPENDIX B . 
Range of services in the Northern Territory 

(a) Guidance 

(1) Professionally qualified Guridance Officers provide guidance', 
counselling, clinical advisory and evaluative services 
throughout NT schools. m Band 1 officers operate from a 

* school base and work *to school conditions. Band 2 Officers 
work from /a Regional or Area ba§e and work Office c^ditions 

(2) School counseHors^are Bai\d 1 Officers (non-teadhing) 
who wQrK in each of the major secondary schools. Thfey 
attend, to such matters as student counsellihg/ careers 
education, work study v an4 work experience programs; course 
/election, and personal development programs as directed by 

t (3) Home Liaison Officers are attached to centre schools in 
Darwin. -In Alide Springs the/ service schools from a 
Regional Office base. They act as a bridge between home 
and scjiool and are* concerned with such matters as 
non-attendance, student welfare/ behaviour , difficulties 
and parent-school relations. There are home I'iaifeon 
officers' in some aboriginal settlements. 



(b) Special Education 

(1) Special Education Advisers advise on educational matters 

: concerned with physically and mentally handicapped children. 
Such matters include special equipment, special facilities, 
programs, excursions, travel, records and special supplies* 

(2) Advisory Teachers of the Deaf perform. a similar function 

as Special Education Advisers, but specialise, ifi services\t<3 
deaf and hearing impaired children. 

^ (3) Reading Advisers specia'i^e in advising remedial and regular 

• class teachers in methods that assist children to improve 
reading and language skills. ' . 

. . *• - J? 

(£) Advisory Teacher Visually Impaired. 

* c 

(5) Visiting- Teachers of the Deaf provides itinerant 'services to 
hearing impaired children "integrated into regular classes. - 
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- assistance to schools which are seeking to develop school 
base/' enrichment programs for identified gifted children. 

(7) Special Teachers work in special schools for the • 
*. moderately handicapped 'and special class units for the 
mildly handicapped. . 

(8") Remedial Reading Teachers offer services to children who . 
have some prospect of making' reading 'g%in<> in a relatively 
short time. , * 

\ 

(9) Resource Teachers are allocated to some schools. They are 
flexibly by Principals to assist regular classroom teachers 
cope with handicapped children, remedial cases, gifted 
i children, children with specific learning disabilities a 
the like. They may prepare materials for teaching childa 
in the regular class and/or they may teach small groups o 
a withdrawal basis. • 

(10) Special Aides (Teaching/ Assistants Grade 2) are allocated 
. by the Regional -Directors to Special Schools, Special Class 
. Unit,s, or. to schools .which have children with special daily 
needs associated with physical handicap or behaviour 
disorders. * " 

(11 jw" Part-Time Instructors are allocated by^the Regional 

Directors on a needs ..basis for specific instructional 
programs.. 

tl2) Speech Therapists prov/de a clinical serivice to children 

and their parents and an advisory, service to Principals and 
-^teachers. ** . 

Organization of Guidance aind Special Education Services. 

• (1) Divisicmkt level ^ ♦ 

The Principal Education Adviser .(Guidance and' 
* Secretary (Programs) on fnatters of Divisional policy. > 

"? »■ 

.(2) Northern Region . • a 

' All Guidance and Special Education personnel are responsibl 
to the Regional Director (Northern) through the appropriate 
line authority. The diagram below indicates the present 
arrangement but could be subject to review. 
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Reg. Director 









1 ■ 

PEA 


— 

PEA 


, 1 
. PEA 


i 

* PEA 


Katherine 


Darwin 


Arnhem 


Daly 



SEA Guide/Sp. Education 
Coordinator 



Reg. Guid. Officer 



Reg. Sp. Ed. Adviser, 



Speech 1 Th. 
Speech Th. 



Team 1 1 
Darwin/Kath- 
S.G.O. 
Sp. Ad. T 
Reading JDiag. 



Team 1 2 N * 
Darwin/ Arnhem 
S.G.O. 
Sp. Ad. T. 
Reading Diag. 



Team's ' • 
Darwin/Daly 
~S.G.O. 
♦ Sp. Ad. T. « 
Reading Diag. 



Disti G.O. 
Sp.A.T.(DeafJ 
Sp.A.T. (Vis. 



Imp) 



The^ diagram does not depict, the Band 1 positions which also ^ 
belongs to the staff of the Regional Director for deployment 
in^schools as ne c eds ,and priorities ^are determined. 
* Similarly the deployment of Liaison Officers, Special Aides 

and Part-Time Instructor hours is based on needs .and priorities. 
Allocations may- Vary from time to^time. 
(-3^- Southern Region * . ^ ' ^ " . r • 

All Guidshice and Special Education personnel^ are responsible to 
the Regional Director (Southern) through the appropriate line 
authority. The diagram below indicates the present arrangements 
9 * but these could be subject to^review. ^ 



Reg. Director 



pe!" > 

Alice Springs 



Co-ordinator 'Guidance 
and Special Education 



"pIa. 

Tennant <Greek 



Speech - 
Therapist, 



s;g:o: 



d;g;o: • „sp; Ed. t: 



sp: Ad; t: 

(Deaf)" • . 



Read . ' 
Diag v 



The diagram dqes not depict the Band 1 positions which also belong 
to the staff of the Regional Director for deployment in. schools as 
needs and priorities are determined. # Similarly the deployment of 
Liaison Officers, Special Aides' and Part-time Instructors hours is 
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based on needs and priorities. Allocations may vary ' 
from time to time. •< 

It should be not^Kthat the Special Advisory Teacher 

(Vfsually impaired) position wp.ll be "attached to the staff 

of the Northern Regional Office but will have to. provide* 
* * * 

inter-regional services, " \ 



APPENDING- 



ALLEN, Mr. John W. 
Vice-President, * f * 

ASPRONE, * > 

P.O. Box 928, - • - *' ' 

TAMWORTH. N.S.W. 2340, 

BARR, Dr. Malcolm* 
Ptince Henry Hospital, 
St.~Kilda Road, * - ' 

MELBOURNE. VIC. 3004. 

BLAKE, Mrs> Bronwyn - 
•Lot 25, Coleman Cres., 
ELTHAM. VIC. 3095. 

'is 

BURNS, Denis, CLEAR, Michael, 
GLEN, Gary, § HUBBUCK, Brian 

c/- Nepean College 'of Advanced 
Education, 

Hawkesbury Ro^d, 

WE.STMEAD. 'N.S.W. 2145. „. # ■ 

. BULLOCK, Professor M,I. * ! * ^ 
Department of Physiotherapy, - m> 
University of. Queensland,. • 
ST. LUCIA. Q. 4067. ' : . 

t * 

CAMPION, Margaret., MCSP, MAPA,' " " . 
Australian Physiotherapy Assoc Tat ion 
(W.A. Branch) , , 4 

Paediatric Group, * % S 
c/- West Aust*2%lan Institute of •' 
Techno I&gy, ■ \\ 
1 STANTON PARK, W;A. ti0O8. ' " ' 

CHAUVEL, Dr. P.J.^ 
'Medical Director* x ^ 
Spastic ^Welfare Associatifcn of 
> Western Australia Inc.;- 
P.O. 3ox 61^'^ 
MT. "EAWLEY/ -W.A. 6050. 

CRANE /Mrs. Arfn 

Department of Health § Community . 

Services, 
P.O. Box 198, . 
TOWNSVILLE. Q. 4810. 



LIST OF GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS 

WHO MADE* SUBMISSIONS TO SURVE^**'^ 
(excludes persx>n&l submissions) * -r ' 

, . . DALGLftSH^Dr^Barrie 

> . •Department, of Psychology, 

s University of Queensland, 

■ - ST: LTOA; Q. 4067. 

' DENTON, Mrs. Margaret Ahbie 
Physiotherapist, 
' ' The Adelaide Children's Hospital, 

72 King William Road, \ 
* NORTH ADELAIDE. S.A. 5006. 



DORO, Sister June, 
Principal, 

St. Joseph's High School; 
112 High St-i, 
STANf HORPE . Q. 4308. 

and IRWIN, J. N. c 
Principal', 

Stknthorpe .Primary School, 
STANTHORPE . Q. 4308. 

(f / The Remedial- Teacher. 

Stanthorpe Primary School, 
• STANTHORPE. Q. 4308../ 

Principal , - ' s 
- ' Sub-Normal School, 

■ STANTHORPE! Q. 4308. 4 

/ DUYKER-de-VRIE.S, Wj4? 

Principal, 
< Montessord School, 
4 2 Robertson Road, * 

KINGSLEY. W.A. 6026. 

ELLIS, Ian G. 

Director , # * 

St. John's Homes for Boys and Girls 

18 fiaiwyn Road, 

CANTERBURY. VIC* 3126. 

DIBDEN, Mrs. Shirley ' 
Hon. Executive ^Secretary, 
sSPELD (S.A.) Inc., 
Box 83-, P.O., 

GLENSIDE. S.te 5065. . > 



CROSSLEY, Miss Rosemary . 

217 Errol St . , 

NORTH MELBOURNE. VIC. 3051. 

CROTHERS, Mr. I* «. 
President, 

SPELD Tasmania- (Northern. Branch) 
c/- "Sandalwood".,- . 
RVSiD,,. 



BRfcADALBANE. 




Si 7£50. 



DENIS, Ms. Sylvia,- 

c/- Nepeaa»jCo liege of Actvariced 

Education, 
Hawkesbury Road, 
AfeSTMEAD. ^N.S.W. 2145. •* 

DISSELDORP; J.. A. , 
' '^Lassie Ave.,, 
WINDSOR % GARDENS . S.A. 5087. 



DONALDSON., Bruce, 
Principal , 

•Nepean -District School for 

Crippled Children, 
48 Brin^elly Road, 
KINGSWOOD." N.S.W. 2750. 

EVERINGHAM, L. 

c/- Nepean College of Advanced' , 

Education, 
Hawkesbury Road, 
WESTMEAD. N.S.W. 2145. 

VES, M<*/ Robyn, 

c/- Nepean College of Advanced 

Education, 
Hawkesbury Road, 
WEStMEAD. N.S.W. 2145., 

FARMER, M.W. / 
Manager , 

The Queensland Society for 

Crippled Children; . 
P.O. Box 43, . 
CORINDA. -Q. 4p75. 

GUNN, Mrs. P. ' 
President, 

Remedial Teachers Association 

of Queensland, m ' ^ 

c/- Schonell Educational Research 
Centre, v ( 

University of ^Queensland, 

ST. LUCIA. Q. 4067. 



«AI(3H, G. F. 
Secretary, 

Autistic Children's Association 
of A'.C.T., . v • . 

25 Griffiths St. , 
HOLT,' CANBERRA-. 2615. 

HARRIS, Mrs. Susan 
Principal , 

*Miroma n , Rudolf Steiner School, 
8 Village High Road, , 
VAUCLUSE. N.S.W. 2030. . 



-HARTLEY-SMITH, C. Mrs, 
President, t 
Australian Physiotherapy Association,;, 

'G.P.O. Box 4135. 
SYDNEY. N.JS.W/ 2001. 

HAYWARD, Mrs. T. ' * . 

Social Work Department, 

Royal Alexandra Hospital ;£ojr Children, 

CAMPERDOWN.* N.S.W. 2050. , 



HESTER, -Dr. M.S. 

c/- Nepean College of Advanced Educat 
Hawkesbury Road, . * 
WESTMEAD. N.S.W. 2145. 



I 



JACKSON, Dr. M..S. $ KNOW 
Special Education Unit, ; . 
University of Tasmania, 
Box 2£2C, G.P.O. , 
H0BART. TAS. 7001. 

JULIENNE, Sister 
Principal, 

"Star of the Sea 11 School, 
181 Goondoon St . , 
GLADSTONE. Q. 4680*. ' 

KAPERNICK, Ms. Ruth 
34 Brecknall St., 
R0CKHAMPT0N. Q. 4700. - 

K£RSHAW , G.W.^ 
Principal , 

High Schb^l , % * • 

HAWKESDALE. VIC. 3287. 

KIT&0N, f. 

29 Sturt St. , c 

KINGSFORD. N.S*.W. 2032. 



LEDEZi J.T., 

Guidance Officer, 

Guidance and Special Education 

N Branch , J 
Department of Education, - 
Darling Downs Region, 
* TOOWOOMBA. Q. * 4350. 

LONtfON, MS. Sharon, / 
3/54 Frederick St., V 
~^MP£tE. N.S.W.* 2194. 

LUSCOMBE, Mrs. A. ^ 
* t 15 Belsize St.., 
'KENMORE. Q. 4069. 

McLEAN, P.J. 
Association Secretary, 
The Subnormal Children 1 s Welfare- 
Association, 
- Box,2229,.P.O., V 



RYDE. N.S.W. 2112. 



/ 



McNlVEN, Margaret D. -Ms. 

PHILP- Lynn, Ms/ . . 
,,New England Educational Diagnostic 
Centre > 
ARMIDALE. N.S.W. 2350. 



MARQVENIE, Ms, Louise ' 

c/- Nepean College of Advanced 

• Education, 
Hawkesbury ■ Road , . . 

WESTMEAD. ,N.S.Wl 2145.' 

MAGEEAN, Dr . * B . $ COOPER, G.M. 
The, School of Education, 
Flinders University of South 

Australia, * ]' 
BEDFORD PARK. S.A. 5042. 



MISCAMBLE, Mrs Fay 
Honorary Secretary,. 
SPELD, Victoria 
P.O. Box 146, 
CAMBERWELL. VIC. 3124. 



MORRIS, N.W. 

Deputy Executive Director, 
Slow Learning Children *s 
Group of W.A. (Inc.) , 
1305 Hay St., 
WEST • PERTH . . A . 6005. 

MORROW, C. J. ~ • . 

Deputy Superintendent, 

The Spastic Centre of N.S.W., 

6 Queen St.. , 

MOSMAN. N.S.W. 2088. 

MURPHY, Ms. Jennifer 

c/- Nepean College of Advanced 

Education, 
Hawkesbury Road,' 
WESTMEAD. NlS.W. 2145. 



NICQLSON, D.A.« 
Roopena Station, 
Box- 330, \^ 
i. S.A 



WHYALLA. 



5600. 



0 f NEILL, Elizabeth ( 

c/- Nepean College pf» Advanced 

• Education, 
HawleesUux.y Road, 
WESTMEAD^ . N.S.W. -2145. 

ISLAND, -Ms. Rosalie ^ 

c/- Nepean College ot Advanced 

'"Education;- ; 
Hawkesbury Road, . %* . " 

WESTMEAD. N.S.W. 2145. 

r *' 
OWNER, M.£ \ 0 > \* 
c/- Nepean -College of Advanced 

Education, " 
tfawkesbury Road, . \ 
WESTMEAD. N.S.W. 2 214S. 



PRICE, Mrs'. -Ruth * 
170 Wheat ley Road, 
-BENTLEIGH. VIC. 3204, 

Mps. Laurel 
6 Leeds^^Place, 
TURRAMURRAKN.S.W. 2074. 

PURKIS, Mrs, 
c/- Duval High School, 
P.O. Box 533, 
'ARMIDALE, # N.S.W. 2350 % . 

RUDDUCK, Ms. Rosalie 
Department of. Health § 
( " Community Services, 
P.O. Box\M»i 
TOWNSVILCE . Q/^\4810 . 

RASA, .Ms. Susan ' % ' 

c/- Nepean College of Advanced 

Education, 
.Hawkesbury Road, 
WESTMEAD . N.S*W. -2145. 

SAVAGE, Mrs. J.R. 
--Honorary Secretary, 

SPELD Queensland, 

P«0. §ox 22, * 
.MCENMQRE. Q. 4069. 

SHEARER, Matt * , * r • 

c/^ Nepeaii College of Advanced 
Education, 
. Hawkesbury Road, 

^WESTMEAD-* * N.S.W. 2145. 

i * , 

> 'SHEPPARD, Miss P. 

Committee of Special Education, 

* .New South Wales Association of 

Occupational Therapists, 

• 1 1 Grose St . , ~ ™~~* 3 ™_ 

CAMPERDOWN. N.S.W. 2050. ■ 

_SflEV£RS, .Ms. Jean 
Honorary Secretary, * . 
Kyneton District . Association for 

- the Handicapped, 
52 Yaldwin St.\, m 

• KYNETON. VIC. \3444.* 

SIMPSON., J.H. . , ^ 

• White "Gum Valley Special School, 
.Stevens' St. , "/ " * 

WHITE* GUM VALLEY, W.A. 6162. * 

SMITH*, Mrs.' Kathy, * " # 
Vice-President*, , 

Victorian Assocjiaiidn of Occupational 

Therapists, 
.24 Gol'f Road,:- *■ " * 



The Teacher-in-charge/ 
Toowflomba South* State Pre-School' 
j Centre, 
Pear don St. , 
TOOWOONjBA; ' Q. 4350. 

TEMPEST, Nigel % , . 

Of f i cer- in -ch ar g e , 

Richmond Special Education Unit, 
.c/- PS 1895/ Cambridge St., 
"COLLINGWOOD. VIC. 3066. 

TENNEY, A. 
Principal, 
-Manly-Warringafr School for , 
Crippled Children, 
* Malinya • Road, 

NOKTH MANLY. N.S.W. 2100^. 

TODD, Miss E.M. 

Social Worker-in-charge, 

The New South Wales Society 

for Crippled Children, 
Bpx M101 P.O. / - % 

SYDNEY MAIL EXCHANGE, 
N.'S.W., 2012. . ' 

TURNER, Mrs. Rosemary - 
Spina Bifida Association of 

■ Queensland, - 
P.O. Box 245, 
C0QRPAR00. Q. 4151.' 



VANDYKE, Marilyn 

c/- Nepean College of Advanced. 

Education, 
Hawkesbury Road, 
WESTMEAD. N.S.W. 2145. . 

* VON BRANbENSTEIN, Mrs. Veronica 
c/- Nepean College of Advanced 

Education,- 
Hawkesbury Road, 

* WESTMEAD. N.S.W. 2145.. * V 

WESTON, Mrs. A. 
General "Secretary, 
Aust. Physiotherapy Association 
.(Queensland Branch), 
A.M. A., House, 
88* L'Estrange Tee. , 
KELVIN GROVE. Q.^4059. 

v WIDDUP, Pauline 

c/- Nepean College of Advanced* 

Education , 
Hawkesbury Road, 
WESTMEAD. N.S.W. 2145. 

^WORDLEr, Mrs. M.* 
Honorary Secretary 
The Federation of Junior" Deaf 
■* y Education, * 
^V,0. Box N300, 
Grosvenor St. 
SYDNEY. N.S.W. 2000. 



